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I.  Mona  Lisa  and  the 

Wheelbarrow 


THE  two  great  riddles  of  the  world  to-day 
are  machinery  and  woman.  They  are  two 
unsolved  questions  which  must  be  solved: 
and  the  answers  may  be,  for  all  we  know,  tragic. 
Meanwhile,  we  bend  our  intelligences  to  the  task 
of  discovering  what  they  can  mean — what  they 
should  mean — to  the  world.  In  them  lie  hidden  the 
possibilities  of  failure  or  happiness  for  the  human 
race.  What  the  future  will  be,  depends  on  these 
two  things — machinery  and  women. 

Of  these  riddles,  a  famous  painting  and  a  famil¬ 
iar  tool  may  serve  us  for  the  moment  as  symbols. 
The  appropriateness  of  the  first  is  obvious  enough. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  Mona  Lisa  is  the  most 
talked-about  painting  in  the  world.  Walter  Pater 
was  not  the  first,  nor  the  mad  Italian  who  ravished 
her  away  the  last,  to  see  a  mystery  in  her  smile. 
Nor  has  the  world  been  fooled  into  seeing  a  mystery 
where  the  painter  only  put  a  mouth.  The  period 
out  of  which  the  Mona  Lisa  came  was  interested  in 
meanings  no  less  than  in  mouths.  The  Renaissance 
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was  a  period  of  desperate  imaginative  inquiry. 
Men  painted  what  they  thought  as  well  as  what 
they  saw.  And  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  most  des¬ 
perate  imaginative  inquirer  of  all  the  Renaissance, 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  put  into  his  four 
years’  work  on  that  painting  what  four  centuries 
have  found  there.  Mona  Lisa  is  not  a  woman: 
she  is  Woman.  And  that  eternal  baffling  smile  is 
the  same  which  confronts  us  to-day  when  we  turn  to 
her  in  hope  and  fear. 

But  though  the  Mona  Lisa  may  easily  be  assumed 
to  symbolize  for  us  the  whole  problem  for  which 
in  the  last  few  years  we  have  invented  the  term 
“feminism,”  the  other  symbol  may  seem  obscure. 
A  plough  might  as  well  have  suggested  that  power 
which  man  has  unloosed  upon  the  world  and  upon 
himself — that  power  which,  having  left  the  hands  of 
man,  goes  on  as  of  itself,  an  endlessly  evolving  force, 
a  thing  half  angel  and  half  fiend.  A  plough  would 
have  been  as  appropriate — but  I  do  not  know  who 
invented  the  plough,  and  I  do  know  who  made  the 
first  wheelbarrow.  It  was  the  same  man  that 
painted  the  Mona  Lisa. 

This  was  perhaps  no  accidental  coincidence. 
You  may  regard  a  wheelbarrow  as  a  simple  device 
that  anyone  would  have  thought  of.  But  the 
Pyramids  were  raised  without  its  aid.  The  captive 
Hebrews  carted  their  bricks-without-straw  and 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  to  ease  their  labours. 
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Rome  was  built  without  wheelbarrows.  If  you  stop 
to  think  of  it,  a  wheelbarrow  is  a  curious  and 
perverse  piece  of  mechanism,  a  cross  between  a  cart 
and  a  catapult,  changing  suddenly  by  the  mighty 
magic  of  the  lever  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
world  had  got  along  for  thousands  of  years  without 
it.  Then  one  imagines  a  state  of  siege  in  an  Italian 
town,  a  necessity  for  building  up  battered  walls 
faster  than  they  had  ever  been  built  up  before,  a 
few  moments’  desperate  concentration  of  mind,  a 
hasty  sketch  on  the  back  of  a  love-letter,  and  lo! 
— the  wheelbarrow.  But  it  wouldn’t  have  hap¬ 
pened — at  least  not  just  then — if  the  chief  en¬ 
gineer  had  not  been  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

It  took  a  curious  and  perverse  mind  to  make  that 
machine.  I  have  looked  through  the  notebooks  of 
Leonardo — looked,  and  not  read,  for  the  four  lan¬ 
guages  in  which  they  are  printed,  in  the  magnificent 
and  many-volumed  edition  I  have  seen,  do  not 
include  my  own — looked  in  something  like  awe 
at  the  drawings  of  wings  of  birds  and  of  tentative 
birdlike  machinery  which  illustrate  his  attempt  to 
discover  the  secret  of  flying.  And  while  I  looked 
I  heard  through  the  open  window  the  throb  of 
motors  in  the  sky. 

Before  me  were  the  facsimile  sketches,  torn  and 
thumb-marked  by  dead  hands,  of  Leonardo’s  un¬ 
completed  dreams — a  great  mind’s  guesses  at  the 
mystery  of  mechanism;  and  outside,  while  thou- 
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sands  waited  and  watched  to  see  him  die,  Beachey 
was  breaking  a  record. 

He  knew — that  curious  Florentine — he  knew  that 
the  genius  inherent  in  machinery  would  yet  lift  men 
above  the  clouds.  He  did  not  know  that  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  spinning-jenny  would  change  the  whole 
world,  sweeping  away  all  but  the  ruins  of  his  own 
age  and  erecting  above  them  a  hideous  factory  civ¬ 
ilization,  turning  skilled  artisans  into  machine  hands 
and  superseding  the  prince  by  the  capitalist.  He 
did  not  dream  how  men  would  come  to  look  on 
machinery  with  fear,  and  then  at  last  with  a  dawn¬ 
ing  hope,  seeing  in  its  relentless  evolution  a  destruc¬ 
tive  and  transforming  power  which  would  destroy 
and  transform  this  new  civilization  even  as  the  last. 

Nor  did  his  curious  mind  penetrate  to  our  latter- 
day  anxiety  in  the  face  of  the  feminine  enigma.  He 
did  not  dream  that  we  should  front  that  baffling 
face  with  an  old  question  that  has  a  new  meaning  * 
“Will  you?” 

We  know  well  enough  that  Woman  has  behind 
her  a  long  tradition  of  servitude.  And  we  look  at 
her  and  wonder  if  she  will  have  the  stamina  to  be 
free.  We  know  that  she  does  not  yet  particularly 
desiie  to  think.  And  we  look  at  her  and  wonder 
if  she  will  wish  to  learn.  We  know  that  she  has  a 
jealous  and  narrow  individualism.  And  we  look  at 
her  and  wonder  if  she  will  subject  herself  unreluc- 
tantly  to  those  larger  social  processes  which  alone 
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can  make  of  her  a  real  individual.  We  know  that 
she  submits  to  being  the  victim  of  Life  even  as  the 
Moslem  submits  to  being  the  victim  of  Death.  And 
we  look  at  her  and  wonder  if  she  will  achieve  con¬ 
scious  and  purposeful  control  over  her  terrible 
biological  potencies.  We  know  that  the  tissues  of 
her  soul  are  ravaged  by  the  poisonous  bacteria  of 
Romance.  And  we  look  at  her  and  wonder  if  she 
will  ever  gain  a  practical  immunity  from  that  dis¬ 
ease.  We  see  in  her  tremendous  and  fine  things, 
and  we  are  humble  before  them.  We  know  that 
she  has  begun  to  dream  greatly.  And  we  face  the 
delicate  scorn  of  her  smile  and  ask  again:  “Will 
you?” 

In  the  face  of  the  old  painting  there  is  nothing 
of  this.  .  .  .  Nothing?  Perhaps  we  do  Leonardo 
an  injustice.  Perhaps  he  too  wondered  what  we 
are  wondering  to-day.  Perhaps  he  was  as  well  ac¬ 
quainted  as  we  with  that  dynamic  feminine  discon¬ 
tent  which  one  as  yet  dare  not  quite  trust.  And 
perhaps  he  guessed,  too,  the  future  of  the  distaff 
as  he  guessed  the  future  of  the  flying-machine.  We 
may  yet  come  across  an  old  notebook,  torn  and 
thumb-marked  by  dead  hands,  that  will  set  the 
enigma  of  the  wheelbarrow  side  by  side  with  the 
enigmatic  smile  of  Mona  Lisa — and  we  shall  read 
in  something  like  awe  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  guesses 
at  the  two  great  riddles  of  the  world. 

1914 
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II.  Feminism  for  Men 

§  I.  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  MAN 


FEMINISM  is  going  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  first  time  for  men  to  be  free. 

At  present  the  ordinary  man  has  the  choice 
between  being  a  slave  and  a  scoundrel. 

For  the  ordinary  man  is  prone  to  fall  in  love  and 
marry  and  have  children.  Also  the  ordinary  man 
frequently  has  a  mother.  He  wants  to  see  them 


all  taken  care  of,  since  they  are  unable  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Yet,  if  he  has  them  to  think  about, 
he  is  not  free. 

A  free  man  is  a  man  who  is  ready  to  throw  up 
his  job  whenever  he  feels  like  it.  Whether  he  is 
a  bricklayer  who  wants  to  go  out  on  a  sympathetic 
strike,  or  a  poet  who  wants  to  quit  writing  drivel  for 
the  magazines,  in  any  case  if  he  doesn’t  do  what  he 


wants  to  do,  he  is  not  free. 

To  disregard  the  claims  of  dependent  women,  to 
risk  their  comfort  in  the  interest  of  self  or  of  society 
at  large,  takes  a  good  deal  of  heroism — and  some 
scoundrelism,  too. 

Some  of  the  finest  natures  to  be  found  among  men 
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are  the  least  free.  It  is  the  most  sensitive  who 
hesitate — and  are  lost  to  the  world  and  their  own 
souls. 

And  this  will  be  true  so  long  as  women  as  a  sex 
are  dependent  on  men  for  support.  It  is  too  much 
to  ask  of  a  man  to  be  brave,  when  his  bravery  means 
taking  the  food  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  woman  who 
cannot  get  food  except  from  him.  The  bravest 
things  will  not  be  done  in  the  world  until  women 
do  not  have  to  look  to  men  for  support. 

The  change  is  already  under  way.  Irresistible 
economic  forces  are  taking  more  and  more  women 
every  year  out  of  the  economic  shelter  of  the  home 
into  the  great  world,  making  them  workers  and 
earners  along  with  men.  And  every  conquest  of 
theirs,  from  an  education  which  will  make  them  fit 
for  the  world  of  earning,  to  “equal  pay  for  equal 
work,”  is  a  setting  free  of  men.  The  last  achieve¬ 
ment  will  be  a  social  insurance  for  motherhood, 
which  will  enable  women  to  have  children  without 
taking  away  a  man’s  freedom  from  him.  Then  a 
man  will  be  able  to  tell  his  employer  that  “he  and 
his  job  can  go  bark  at  one  another,”  without  being 
a  hero  and  a  scoundrel  at  the  same  time. 

Capitalism  will  not  like  that.  Capitalism  does 
not  want  free  men.  It  wants  men  with  wives  and 
children  who  are  dependent  on  them  for  support. 
Mothers’  pensions  will  be  hard  fought  for  before 
they  are  ever  gained.  And  that  is  not  the  worst. 
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Men  don’t  want  the  freedom  that  women  are 
thrusting  upon  them.  They  don’t  want  a  chance  to 
be  brave.  They  want  a  chance  to  be  generous. 
They  want  to  give  food  and  clothes  and  a  little 
home  with  lace  curtains  to  some  woman. 

Men  want  the  sense  of  power  more  than  they 
want  the  sense  of  freedom.  They  want  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  comes  to  them  as  providers  for  women 
more  than  they  want  the  feeling  that  comes  to  them 
as  free  men.  They  want  someone  dependent  on 
them  more  than  they  want  a  comrade.  As  long  as 
they  can  be  lords  in  a  thirty-dollar  flat,  they  are 
willing  enough  to  be  slaves  in  the  great  world 
outside. 

They  are  afraid  that  women  will  cease  to  ask 
them  to  do  things,  will  cease  to  say  “Thank  you  1” 
They  are  afraid  women  will  lose  the  timidity  and 
weakness  which  make  them  turn  to  men  for  help. 
They  are  afraid  that  woman  will  emancipate  her 
legs  with  trousers.  (And  so  she  will;  only  they 
will  not  be  so  ugly  as  the  garments  at  present  worn 
by  men,  if  Paul  Poiret  has  anything  to  say  about 
it!) 

In  short,  they  are  afraid  that  they  will  cease  to 
be  sultans  in  little  monogamic  harems.  But  the 
world  doesn’t  want  sultans.  It  wants  men  who  can 
call  their  souls  their  own.  And  that  is  what  femi¬ 
nism  is  going  to  do  for  men — give  them  back  their 
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souls,  so  that  they  can  risk  them  fearlessly  in  the 
adventure  of  life. 

The  fact  is  that  this  Occidental  harem  with  its 
petty  lordship  over  one  woman,  and  its  inefficient 
voluptuosities  after  the  day’s  work,  is  not  a  fit  place 
for  a  man.  Woman  has  long  since  discovered  that 
it  is  not  a  fit  place  for  her. 

The  fit  place  for  men  and  women  is  the  world. 
That  is  their  real  home.  The  women  are  going 
there.  The  men  are  already  there  in  one  sense, 
but  not  in  another.  They  own  it,  but  do  not  in¬ 
habit  it.  They  do  not  quite  dare.  The  world  is 
a  home  only  for  the  free: 

“ For  there's  blood  on  the  field  and  blood  on  the  foam, 
And  blood  on  the  body  when  man  goes  home. 

And  a  Voice  valedictory :  ‘ Who  is  for  Victory? 

Who  is  for  Liberty?  Who  goes  Home?’" 

§  2.  SWEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES 

It  is  a  time-honoured  masculine  generalization 
that  sweethearts  are  more  fun  than  wives.  This 
proposition  really  implies  another,  that  wives  and 
sweethearts  are  two  distinct  and  different  things. 
If  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  latter  proposition, 
the  former  stands  unquestionably  true. 

This  is,  as  somebody  once  pointedly  remarked, 
a  man-made  world.  Certainly  the  distinction  in 
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theory  and  practice  between  a  wife  and  a  sweetheart 
is  a  masculine  creation.  No  woman,  it  may  be  af¬ 
firmed,  having  once  been  a  sweetheart,  would  ever 
of  her  own  free  will  and  accord  cease  to  be  one. 

For  observe  what  it  means  to  be  a  sweetheart. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  setting,  the  milieu ,  the 
scene  of  action.  This  is  definite  by  virtue  of  its  re¬ 
markable  diversity.  One  is  a  sweetheart  in  the 
park,  in  the  theatre,  in  the  elevated  train,  on  the 
front  steps,  on  the  fire  escape,  at  soda  fountains, 
at  baseball  games,  in  tea  shops,  in  restaurants,  in 
the  parlour,  in  the  kitchen,  anywhere,  everywhere’ — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  world  at  large.  When  two 
people  are  being  sweethearts,  they  inhabit  the  world. 

And  they  inhabit  it  together — that  is  the  next 
thing.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  being  a  sweet¬ 
heart  that  you  are  always  “along”  whenever  pos¬ 
sible — and  it  is  generally  found  possible.  It  seems 
to  be  the  proper  thing  for  one  of  a  pair  of  sweet¬ 
hearts  to  be  always  where  the  other  is.  There  is 
never  any  reason,  or  any  excuse,  for  a  sweetheart 
staying  at  home.  The  fact  that  a  man  cannot  take 
his  sweetheart  to  work  with  him  is  universally  held 
to  justify  him  in  neglecting  his  work.  But  when 
he  plays,  he  can  take  her  with  him,  and  he  does. 
He  takes  her  to  the  theatre,  he  takes  her  to  the  base¬ 
ball  park,  he  takes  her  out  to  Duck  Creek  and 
teaches  her  how  to  fish. 

That  is  the  third  thing  about  being  a  sweetheart. 
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She  is  not  shut  out  from  his  society  by  reason  of 
differences  in  habits  or  tastes.  The  assumption  is 
that  their  habits  and  tastes  ought  to  be  alike.  If 
she  doesn’t  understand  baseball,  he  explains  it  to 
her.  If  he  likes  golf,  he  teaches  her  how  to  play. 
If  he  loves  poetry,  he  sits  up  and  reads  her  his 
favourite  poets.  He  doesn’t  permit  any  trivial  dif¬ 
ferences  to  come  between  them.  If  she  has  been 
brought  up  with  the  idea  that  it  is  wicked  to  drink, 
he  will  cultivate  her  taste  in  cocktails.  He  will 
give  her  lessons  in  Socialism,  poetry,  and  poker, 
all  with  infinite  tact  and  patience.  And  he  will  do 
all  of  these  things  very  humbly,  with  no  pride  in  his 
own  superiority.  He  will  bring  his  most  cherished 
ideas  anxiously  to  her  for  her  approval,  and  listen 
with  the  most  genuine  respect  to  her  criticisms. 
They  plan  their  future  with  the  solid  democratic 
equality  of  partners  in  the  business  of  life. 

Which  is  all  very  delightful.  But  in  the  course 
of  time  they  are  married,  and  very  shortly  after 
that  the  sweetheart  becomes  a  wife.  She  is  still 
the  same  person — she  hasn’t  changed.  But  the  con¬ 
ditions  have  changed.  .  .  .  There  was  once  a  man 
— I  don’t  pretend  to  approve  of  him — who  had  a 
wife  and  also  a  sweetheart,  and  he  liked  the  sweet-* 
heart  so  much  better  than  the  wife  that  he  per¬ 
suaded  his  wife  to  divorce  him,  and  then  married 
the  sweetheart;  whereupon  he  simply  had  to  get  an¬ 
other  sweetheart,  because  it  was  just  the  same  as  it 
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had  been  before.  The  poor  fellow  never  could 
figure  it  out.  He  thought  there  must  be  some 
mysterious  and  baneful  magic  in  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  that  spoiled  things.  But  that  superstition 
need  not  detain  us.  Proceed  we  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  where  the  difference  really  is. 

There  is  the  matter  of  rendezvous.  The  whole 
spirit  of  meeting  a  sweetheart  is  that  one  is  never 
quite  certain  whether  she  will  really  be  there. 
Usually,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  late.  One  is 
anxious  or  angry,  but  one  is  never  complacent  about 
her  coming.  She  may  have  misunderstood  or  mis- 
remembered  the  street  corner.  She  may  be  waiting 
somewhere  else.  Or  she  may  have  changed  her 
mind — a  devastating  thought. 

But  with  a  wife  it  is  quite  different.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  forget  the  place,  for  there  is 
only  one  place.  It  is  neither  at  the  elevated  station 
nor  in  the  park  nor  on  the  library  steps.  It  is  a 
place  quite  out  of  the  world.  And  she  will  always 
be  there.  Or,  at  least,  if  she  isn’t  there,  she  ought 
to  be.  “A  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home.” 

This  saying  applies  only  to  wives.  It  does  not 
apply  to  sweethearts.  No  man  ever  thought  his 
sweetheart  belonged  at  home.  He  regards  her 
home  with  hostility  and  suspicion,  and  keeps  her 
away  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  only  when 
she  is  a  wife  that  he  begins  to  think  he  has  a  right 
to  expect  her  to  be  there.  When  he  thinks  of  her, 
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it  is  always  in  that  setting.  He  thinks  of  her  in 
that  setting  complacently.  When  he  goes  there  to 
meet  her  he  does  not  go  anxiously,  with  a  beating 
heart.  The  home  is  not  a  rendezvous.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  delightful  corners  of  the  world  where 
two  companions  can  meet  for  an  adventure.  It  is 
a  place  out  of  the  world  where  one  keeps  one’s  wife. 

Home  is  a  place  quite  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  is  different  by  virtue  of  the  things 
that  are  not  done  there.  Out  in  the  world,  any¬ 
thing  is  likely  to  happen.  Any  restaurant  may 
hatch  a  business  deal.  Any  barber  shop  may  be  a 
polling-place.  But  business  and  politics  do  not  be¬ 
long  in  the  home.  They  are  as  out  of  place  in  that 
atmosphere  as  a  “jag”  or  a  display  of  fireworks. 
And  from  not  being  done  in  the  home,  they  come 
not  to  be  thought  about  there.  Cooking,  clothes, 
children — these  are  the  topics  of  interest  for  the 
inmate  of  a  home.  These  things  are  interesting. 
They  are  quite  as  important  as  baseball  or  politics. 
But  they  lack  a  certain  imaginative  appeal.  They 
are  not  Homeric  enough.  A  new  dress  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  not  the  same  kind  of  achievement  as  a 
home  run.  A  new  kind  of  salad  is  an  interesting 
experiment,  but  one  does  not  stand  around  offering 
to  bet  money  on  the  results.  In  a  word,  the  home 
is  a  little  dull. 

When  you  have  got  a  woman  in  a  box,  and  you 
pay  rent  on  the  box,  her  relationship  to  you  insensi- 
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bly  changes  character.  It  loses  the  fine  excitement 
of  democracy.  It  ceases  to  be  companionship,  for 
companionship  is  only  possible  in  a  democracy.  It 
is  no  longer  a  sharing  of  life  together — it  is  a  break¬ 
ing  of  life  apart.  Half  a  life — cooking,  clothes, 
and  children;  half  a  life — business,  politics,  and  base¬ 
ball.  It  doesn’t  make  much  difference  which  is  the 
poorer  half.  Either  half,  when  it  comes  to  life,  is 
very  near  to  none  at  all. 

Of  course,  this  artificial  distinction  does  not 
strictly  obtain  in  any  particular  marriage.  There 
is  an  attempt  to  break  it  down.  It  is  an  honourable 
attempt.  But  our  civilization  is  nevertheless  built 
on  that  distinction.  In  order  to  break  down  that 
distinction  utterly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  break  down 
all  the  codes  and  restrictions  and  prejudices  that 
keep  women  out  of  the  great  world.  It  is  in  the 
great  world  that  a  man  finds  his  sweetheart,  and  in 
that  narrow  little  box  outside  of  the  world  that  he 
loses  her.  When  she  has  left  that  box  and  gone 
back  into  the  great  world,  a  citizen  and  a  worker, 
then  with  surprise  and  delight  he  will  discover  her 
again,  and  never  let  her  go. 

§  3.  A  QUESTION  OF  PRIVILEGE 

If  the  cult  of  masculine  superiority  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  there  must  be  some  things  that  women  are 
not  allowed  to  do. 
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From  the  Polynesians  with  their  sacred  mysteries 
which  women  are  not  permitted  to  witness,  to  mod¬ 
ern  gentlemen  in  their  exclusively  masculine  clubs, 
there  has  always  been  the  instinct  to  dignify  the 
male  sex  by  forbidding  certain  of  its  privileges  to 
women. 

Counteracting  this  instinct  is  the  instinct  of  com¬ 
radeship.  Man  as  a  comrade  of  woman  violates 
gleefully  the  taboos  established  by  man  as  a  male. 

As  a  male,  man  has  reserved  for  himself  the  cere¬ 
monial  vices  of  drinking  and  smoking.  As  a  com¬ 
rade  of  woman,  he  finds  it  fun  to  initiate  her  into 
these  mysteries. 

As  long  as  men  were  comrades  only  with  special 
classes  of  women,  excluding  their  wives,  smoking 
and  drinking  tended  to  be  restricted  to  actresses, 
dancers,  and  courtesans.  But  now  their  wives  have 
appropriated  these  habits,  partly  to  the  delight  and 
partly  to  the  scandalization  of  men.  There  is  a 
lingering  resentment  at  this  infringement  of  a  manly 
custom. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  games.  There  is  no 
reason  why  women  should  not  have  their  competi¬ 
tive  athletic  exercises  just  like  men.  They  do,  and 
the  men  let  them,  expressing  their  half-conscious 
resentment  only  in  their  patronizing  attitude.  But 
they  do  resent  it. 

It  is  the  same  with  clothes.  They  pass  ordinances 
to  keep  women  off  the  streets  when  they  venture  to 
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wear  the  new  trouser-like  skirts.  They  gather  in 
crowds  and  hoot  at  the  shameless  female  who  cannot 
even  let  a  man  keep  his  pants  to  himself. 

Swearing — yes,  it  is  the  same  way  with  swearing. 

And  it  is  the  same  way,  precisely,  with  the  vote. 
All  the  reasons  that  men  give  for  not  wanting  women 
to  vote  are  disingenuous.  Their  real  reason  is  a 
deep  annoyance  at  the  profanation  of  a  masculine 
mystery.  The  vote  is  all  we  have  left.  The 
women  have  taken  everything  else  that  we  could 
call  ours,  and  now  this — it  is  too  much! 

“Can’t  we  be  allowed  to  do  anything  by 
ourselves  ?” 

I9H 
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HAT  are  you  going  to  write  about?” 
asked  Max. 


“I  am  going  to  write,”  I  answered, 


“about  the  two  great  theories  of  womanhood  which 


have  dominated  the  past.  Each  of  these  theories 
has  moulded  millions  of  women  into  a  certain  image. 
Each  of  these  theories  represents  a  masculine  ideal 
which  women  have  embodied,  shaping  their  actions, 
their  speech,  and  their  very  thought  to  its  contours. 
And  men  have  pointed  to  the  women  they  have  made 
and  said:  ‘Behold!  this  is  woman.’  Until  we 
understand  the  origin  and  the  force  of  these  two 
theories  about  women — ” 

“What  two  theories?”  asked  Max. 

“The  Oriental  theory  and  the  Mediaeval  theory. 
Each  of  them  represents  admirably  an  elaborate 
masculine  ideal — but  neither  of  them  represents  a 
simple  feminine  fact.  When  you  see  the  women 
hidden  behind  the  lattices  of  the  harem — or  rather, 
when  you  don’t  see  them — it  tells  you  nothing  about 
what  women  really  are.  The  woman  of  the  harem, 
who  lives  her  life  apart  from  the  world,  content 
with  the  constant  companionship  of  her  own  sex; 
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and  an  occasional  night  visit  from  her  master, 
believing  that  her  highest  function  is  to  bear  sons, 
and  wishing  to  know  nothing  of  the  life  into  which 
she  is  to  send  them — that  woman  is  not  real:  she 
is  a  figment  of  the  masculine  imagination:  she  is 
a  work  of  art — and  as  a  work  of  art  she  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  dignity  and  beauty;  but — ” 

“I  hadn’t  thought  of  the  Mohammedan  woman  as 
having  any  particular  dignity,”  said  Max. 

“An  Occidental,”  I  suggested,  “may  fail  to  sec 
the  dignity  of  a  Chinese  play;  but  it  is  there  for 
those  who  made  it.  And  this  Turkish  tableau  has 
its  dignity  too.  For  is  not  the  whole  Oriental  sys¬ 
tem  designed  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  women  as 
women?  Because  they  are  the  sacred  vessels  of 
life,  they  must  be  set  apart  from  the  profane  uses 
of  the  world.  They  must  be  housed  by  themselves, 
in  a  quiet  to  which  the  din  of  commerce  and  politics 
may  not  penetrate.  And  when  their  master  comes 
to  them  after  the  sordid  business  of  the  day,  he  must 
not  bring  to  them  his  tired  thoughts,  the  stale 
echoes  of  his  day’s  work,  but  only  a  tender  and 
passionate  appreciation  of  their  loveliness.  Such,  I 
am  assured  by  the  authorities,  is  the  real  spirit  of 
the  male  Turk.  It  is  for  her  sake  that  she  is  con¬ 
fined  in  the  harem,  and  made  to  veil  her  face  when 
she  walks  abroad.  For  he  knows  the  effect  of  her 
loveliness  upon  men’s  minds,  and  he  wishes  to  shield 
her  from  the  unlawful  thoughts  of  men,” 
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“The  theory  doesn’t  seem  to  work  out  very 
well,”  said  Max,  “according  to  Burton’s  ‘Arabian 
Nights.’  ” 

“It  works  about  as  well  as  any  of  the  masculine 
theories  about  women.  It  works  as  well  as  the 
Mediaeval  theory  did.  It  is  founded,  at  least,  on 
fact — the  fact  that  a  woman  is  a  woman.  It  is 
true  that  in  his  reverence  for  her  specifically  sexual 
attributes  the  Turk  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  human  being.  But  the  troubadour  starts  out 
with  the  assumption  that  she  is  not  a  human  being 
at  all,  but  an  angel.  Women  have  a  certain  apti¬ 
tude  which  enables  them  to  masquerade  as  merely 
females.  But  they  must  have  had  a  hard  time 
play-acting  at  being  angels.” 

“Don’t  you  suppose  the  men  knew  it  was  all  play¬ 
acting?”  suggested  Max. 

“I  wonder.  It  seems  to  me  they  took  the  play 
pretty  seriously  when  they  rode  and  reeled  in  clang¬ 
ing  lists  to  prove  their  belief  in  her  angelicalness. 
No,  a  man  might  be  subject  to  ordinary  human  mo¬ 
tives  and  impulses,  but  she — at  least  his  own  bright 
particular  she — was  more  than  human.  Other 
women  might  be  as  wicked  as  any  dame  in  the 
‘Decameron,’  but  she  was  so  coldly  chaste  that  she 
could  walk  unscathed  over  hot  ploughshares  to 
prove  it  if  it  became  necessary.” 

“Yes,”  said  Max  with  a  shiver.  “I  remember 
a  horribly  realistic  poem  about  that  by  John  David- 
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son.  His  heroine  walked  over  hot  ploughshares, 
but  not — not  unscathed.  .  . 

“She  was  human  after  all.  No  Turk  would  have 
put  her  to  such  a  test.  He  would  prefer  to  drop 
her  quietly  into  the  Bosphorous,  in  a  sack.” 

“Let’s  agree  that  the  chivalric  attitude  toward 
women  is  cruder  than  the  Turkish,  and  get  on  to 
something  else.  Where  does  the  modern  attitude 
toward  woman  come  in?” 

“She  brings  it  with  her,”  I  replied.  “That  is 
the  difference.  The  modern  man  does  not  have  to 
invent  something  for  the  modern  woman  to  be. 
She  is  what  she  is,  and  we  adjust  ourselves  to  her 
as  well  as  we  can.  .  .  .” 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  office  burst  open, 
and  an  impetuous  young  woman  entered. 

“Hello!”  she  said.  “Tell  me,  you  two,  what  I’m 
to  do.  I’ve  gone  and  made  two  different  dinner 
dates  for  to-night !” 

We  put  feminism  from  our  minds  and  begged  her 
to  give  us  more  data. 

“One  is  to  the  Browns,”  she  said.  “There  will 
be  some  interesting  men  there,  and  after  dinner  they 
will  go  off  to  the  smoking-room  and  talk  about  all 
sorts  of  interesting  things,  leaving  us  women  to 
ourselves.  So  I  don’t  want  to  go.” 

Involuntarily  I  thought  of  the  harem,  that  se¬ 
cluded  world  of  women  into  which  no  breath  of  the 
interests  of  the  larger  world  could  penetrate,  and 
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I  smiled  at  what  seemed  a  quaint  survival  of  the 
Mohammedan  tradition.  That  pleasant  parlour  of 
the  Browns’,  with  its  group  of  laughing  women 
waiting  for  their  lords,  changed  subtly  as  I  thought 
of  it  into  the  still  precincts  of  the  harem — fled  from 
whence,  and  standing  in  trepidation  upon  our  door¬ 
step,  was  this  defiant  desenchantee. 

The  girl  was  speaking  again.  “The  other  en¬ 
gagement,”  she  said,  “is  with  a  young  man  who  has 
attached  himself  to  me,  and  wants  to  take  me  to 
see  ‘The  Merchant  of  Venice’ — which  I’ve  seen  at 
frequent  intervals  ever  since  I  was  eight  years  old. 
He  insists  that  none  of  the  other  plays  in  town  are 
‘nice.’  ”  She  smiled.  “He  has  seen  them  all,  and 
he  knows. 

“He’s  such  a  funny  boy,”  she  continued.  “He 
doesn’t  seem  to  realize  that  I’m  free,  white,  and 
twenty-one.  He’s  getting  to  be  an  awful  nuisance 
with  his  notions  of  how  I  ought  to  behave.  And 
see!”' — she  held  out  a  pair  of  gloved  hands — “I’ve 
had  to  buy  me  a  new  pair  of  gloves:  he  took  one 
home  with  him  the  other  night,  and  wouldn’t  give 
it  back.” 

There  came  to  me  a  sudden  vision  of  the  lists, 
and  of  a  proud  young  knight  who  carried,  trium¬ 
phant,  through  its  dust  and  blood,  her  glove  upon 
his  helm.  For  her  he  rode  and  reeled — for  her 
and  for  the  ideal  of  feminine  angelicalness.  And 
then  the  scene  faded  and  changed  and  I  saw  what 
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sickened  my  mind — the  red-hot  ploughshares  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  feet. 

“Well,”  Max  asked  the  girl,  “what  do  you  want 
to  do?” 

She  took  another  step  forward  into  the  room. 
“I’ll  tell  you,”  she  said  seriously.  “I  want  to  stay 
here  with  you  boys  and  talk  about  a  new  book  by 
Havelock  Ellis  that  Eve  just  been  reading;  and 
after  dinner  I  want  to  look  over  that  feminist  article 
you’re  writing  and  tell  you  what’s  wrong  with  it, 
and  then  copy  it  out  for  you  on  the  typewriter.” 

I  looked  at  Max.  Max  turned  to  the  girl. 

“Sit  down,”  he  said  gravely,  “put  your  feet  on 
the  desk,  and  have  a  cigarette.  We  will  all  collab¬ 
orate  on  an  article  entitled  ‘The  Modern  Idea  of 
Woman.’  ” 

1915 
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IT  has  been  a  reproach  against  the  arts  hitherto 
that  they  were  immoral.  Beginning  with  the 
work  of  Phidias,  who  “made  Aphrodite  with¬ 
out  any  nightie,”  sculpture  has  been  notoriously  in¬ 
decent;  painting  just  as  bad.  Poetry  has  encour¬ 
aged  any  amount  of  naughtiness;  there  was  the  case 
of  Paolo  and  Francesca,  for  instance:  two  well- 
brought-up  young  people  who  would  never  for  a 
moment  have  even  thought  of  doing  anything 
wrong,  if  it  hadn’t  been  put  into  their  heads;  but 
they  got  to  reading  the  poem  about  Lancelot  and 
Guenevere,  and — well,  as  Dante  says,  “in  the  book 
they  read  no  more  that  day.”  Even  music  has 
stirred  up  emotions  with  which  perfect  gentlemen 
and  especially  ladies  would  not  otherwise  be  afflicted. 
And  as  for  novels  and  plays,  everybody  knows  how 
harmful  Ibsen  and  Shaw  and  Zola  have  been.  Yes, 
the  arts  have  encouraged  wickedness;  that  is,  the 
arts  of  the  past  have  done  so.  A  new  art  has, 
however,  been  created  which  is  free  of  this  re¬ 
proach.  Pure  from  the  beginning,  it  stands  alone 
among  its  sinful  sisters  as  the  only  moral  art — the 
art  of  motion  pictures. 
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The  trouble  with  the  other  arts,  of  course,  is  that 
they  were  allowed  too  much  freedom;  it  was  not 
strictly  insisted  upon  that  they  limit  themselves  to 
a  view  of  life  in  conformity  with  the  conventions. 
Sculpture  and  painting  were  allowed  to  represent 
men  and  women  in  a  state  which  the  proprieties  dis¬ 
tinctly  forbid.  Nothing  like  that  is  permitted  in  the 
movies.  Poetry  and  music  are  allowed  to  go  in  con¬ 
vincing  detail  into  the  subject  of  sexual  passion.  In 
the  movies  that  is,  of  course,  touched  on  as  lightly 
as  possible;  at  the  crisis  of  a  love  episode  the  movie 
hero  and  heroine  exchange  a  fraternal  kiss,  and  then 
the  attention  is  quickly  drawn  to  something  else. 

The  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  movies 
and  drama  or  fiction  is  less  obvious,  but  it  is  even 
more  profound.  The  harmfulness  of  books  and 
plays  has  lain  in  the  fact  that  they  were  permitted 
to  ascribe  good  motives  to  bad  actions,  and  bad  mo¬ 
tives  to  good  actions,  and  generally  to  mix  up  right 
and  wrong  until  people  were  led  to  doubt  whether 
right  and  wrong  were  two  perfectly  distinct  things. 
Th  is  has  all  been  put  a  stop  to  in  the  movies.  Good 
people  are  good  and  bad  people  are  bad,  and  any¬ 
body  can  tell  the  difference. 

Moreover,  to  ensure  all  this  propriety,  the  movies 
have  instituted  a  self-censorship.  In  this  respect 
they  are  unlike  all  the  other  arts,  which  have  wan¬ 
tonly  desired  freedom,  and  chafed  under  restraint. 
The  movies,  on  the  contrary,  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
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National  Board  of  Censorship,  to  which  they  invite 
moral  experts  to  belong,  and  to  which  they  volun¬ 
tarily  submit  their  productions.  Anything  improper 
is  cut  out  of  the  reel.  If  a  kiss  is  too  realistic, 
several  hundred  feet  are  expurgated  right  out  of 
the  middle  of  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  movies  are  dependent  to  a 
great  extent  on  those  tainted  arts,  fiction  and  the 
drama,  for  their  materials.  Movie-scenario  writers 
cannot  write  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  so 
books  and  plays  have  to  be  drawn  upon.  The 
public,  moreover,  has  not  yet  been  completely 
weaned  away  from  these  dangerous  sources  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  they  like  to  see  famous  books  and 
plays  done  over  in  the  movies.  This  fact  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  slight  suggestion  of  reality,  with  all 
its  attendant  demoralization,  that  has  crept  into  the 
movies.  However,  this  difficulty  is  beginning  to 
be  met — successfully  and  subtly. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  preserve  the  out¬ 
lines  of  a  story  or  play,  the  characters,  the  scenes, 
and  most  of  the  incidents,  and  yet  rob  it  entirely  of 
those  qualities  which  made  it  dangerous.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Ibsen’s  “Ghosts,”  which 
has  been  turned  into  a  movie-play. 

Ibsen  was  an  immoral  writer.  He  didn’t  believe 
in  morals,  and  he  wrote  this  play  to  discredit  con¬ 
ventional  morality.  He  made  it  clear  in  his  play 
that  the  reason  why  Oswald  went  insane  was  that 
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his  mother  was  such  a  puritan  that  she  drove  his 
father  out  to  seek  pleasure  in  the  company  of  syph¬ 
ilitic  prostitutes;  and  he  points  out,  and  makes  the 
woman  realize,  that  if  she  had  eloped  with  Pastor 
Manders,  as  she  wanted  to,  this  would  not  have 
happened.  The  pastor’s  injunction,  “Go  back  to 
your  husband,”  and  the  whole  theory  of  conven¬ 
tional  marriage  which  it  implies,  is  made  by  Ibsen 
to  seem  hateful  and  stupid. 

Well,  all  that  is  changed  in  the  movies.  Oswald 
is  there,  his  mother  is  there,  Regina  is  there  (ele¬ 
vated  considerably  in  the  social  scale,  but  still  rec¬ 
ognizable) — all  is  there,  but  it  is  not  the  same.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  a  normal  pleasure-loving  young  man 
who  is  wrecked  by  an  unsatisfactory  marriage,  Os¬ 
wald’s  father  is  shown  as  a  scoundrel  who  marries 
knowing  that  he  has  a  transmissible  venereal  dis¬ 
ease;  and  he  teaches  his  innocent  little  boy  to  drink 
beer,  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  is  really  a  bad 
man.  The  wife  is  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  no  one 
would  ever  guess  that  Ibsen  thought  she  was  to 
blame.  The  great  scene  in  the  play  is  that  which 
shows  the  doctor  hurrying  up  hill  and  down  dale 
breathlessly  to  the  church  in  which  Oswald  and 
Regina  are  to  be  wedded,  arriving  just  in  time  to 
hold  up  his  hand  and  say  impressively:  “I  forbid 
this  marriage!”  In  the  final  scene,  as  Ibsen  wrote 
it,  Oswald’s  mother  gives  him  poison  with  her  own 
hand.  That  would  never  do !  It  might  suggest 
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the  idea  to  many  a  hitherto  innocent  mother,  and 
an  epidemic  of  slaughter  might  occur  in  our  best 
families.  So  in  the  movies  Oswald  wriggles  across 
the  floor,  making  faces,  toward  the  bottle  of  rat- 
poison,  while  his  mother  and  the  pastor  are  hurrying 
— up  hill  and  down  dale,  of  course — to  save  him. 
Finding  the  dead  body,  his  mother  swoons  in  the 
good  man’s  comforting  arms,  pitied — and  respected 
— by  everybody. 

All  the  harm,  the  fever  of  thought,  of  doubt,  of 
inquiry  which  Ibsen’s  play  might  set  up  in  impres¬ 
sionable  minds,  is  thus  eliminated.  The  husk  is  pre¬ 
served,  and  those  who  have  seen  it  will  think  they 
have  seen  Ibsen’s  “Ghosts,”  as  advertised  outside. 
Thus  is  art  robbed  of  its  sting,  truth  of  its  victory. 

Another  movie-drama  which  illustrates  what  can 
be  done  to  fiction,  is  “Manon  Lescaut.”  Some 
opera  versions  of  this  story  exist,  but  they  all  rep¬ 
resent  Manon  as  being  incidentally  unfaithful  to  her 
young  lover,  while  nevertheless  loving  him  dearly. 
Probably  it  was  thought  that  this  characteristic  of 
hers,  this  curious  combination  of  faithlessness  and 
devotion,  was  the  heart  of  the  story,  and  the  secret 
of  the  charm  of  the  book.  But  that  view  does  not 
hold  in  the  movies.  Manon  is  a  virtuous  heroine. 
The  Chevalier  does  not  cheat  at  cards,  either,  in  the 
movies.  It  is  made  into  a  story  of  persecuted 
innocence. 

These  changes  are  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the 
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fact  that  the  virtuous  ladies  and  pure-minded  gentle¬ 
men  who  rearrange  and  enact  these  stories  for  the 
movies,  are  genuinely  unable  to  believe  that  the 
original  authors  could  really  have  intended  a  sweet 
mother  to  poison  her  boy,  and  a  beautiful  and 
charming  girl  to  leave  her  lover  for  a  rich  old  man. 
They  are  too  innocent  to  understand  such  things,  so 
they  leave  them  out.  But  they  have  an  eye  to  their 
Censors,  too,  and  if  they  forgot  and  let  a  woman 
(who  wasn’t  a  prostitute)  smoke  a  cigarette  in  one 
of  their  pictures,  they  would  be  gently  reminded. 
The  cigarette-smoking  lady  would  be  cut  out  of  the 
reel.  “It  is  our  policy,”  say  the  Censors,  “not  to 
show  a  good  woman  doing  anything  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  moral  standards  of  the  community,” 
and  they  adduce  the  cigarette  example.  Good 
women  do  not  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  movies — nor 
do  anything  else  improper,  depend  upon  that. 

Fiction  and  drama  have  always  maintained  the 
right  to  represent  good  men  and  women  as  behaving 
in  ways  contrary  to  the  moral  standards  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  (Thomas  Hardy  even  went  so  far  in  his 
defiance  of  conventional  morality  as  to  label  that 
hussy,  Tess  Durbeyfield,  who  was  no  model  for  our 
young  womanhood,  as  “A  Pure  Woman,”  right  on 
the  title-page.)  This  only  means,  of  course,  that 
fiction  and  drama  are  habitually  and  constitutionally 
and  altogether  hopelessly  immoral.  But  the  defect 
is  being  remedied  in  the  manner  described.  We 
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care  not  who  writes  the  books  and  plays  (because 
nobody  reads  or  sees  them  any  more),  if  we  can 
turn  them  into  movies.  Thus,  sterilized,  emascu¬ 
lated,  completely  innocuous,  they  can  safely  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public. 
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V.  Physical  Culture 

THE  term  suggests  to  you,  perhaps,  the 
morning  exercises  (with  a  Whitely  ‘‘exer¬ 
ciser”)  of  some  sedentary  worker  who  has 
been  told  by  a  physician  that  ten  minutes  a  day  of 
this  disagreeable  discipline  will  improve  his  diges¬ 
tion.  That  is  not  the  real  thing.  The  real  thing  is 
a  religion,  beautiful  and  stern. 

This  religion  is  to  be  apprehended  best  by  associa¬ 
tion  with  its  devotees.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
religion  can  be  established  by  a  comparison  of  one 
of  its  magazines  with  another  publication  represent¬ 
ing  the  purlieus  of  the  mere  vulgar  cult  of  sport. 

Both  these  publications  are  filled  with  pictures 
of  more  or  less  unclothed  girls,  and  of  men  with 
large  biceps.  But  observe!  In  the  sporting-paper, 
Miss  Kitty  Le  Cute  of  the  Jolly  Girls  Burlesque 
Company  is  showing  her  legs  (enclosed  in  tights) 
with  a  coy  smirk,  and  is  quoted  underneath  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  saying:  “O  you  kiddo!”  One  feels  in  this 
exhibition  a  lack  of  simple  candour  and  ingenuous¬ 
ness,  not  to  speak  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Her 
real  sentiments  very  likely  are:  “Well,  this  beats 
waiting  on  table,  anyway!”  And,  on  the  opposite 
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page,  the  man  with  the  doubled-up  arm  is  said  to 
be  Paddy  Sheehan,  the  coming  lightweight  cham¬ 
pion  ;  but  one  suspects  that  his  real  name  is  Abraham 
Goldstein;  he  is  said  to  have  knocked  out  Danny 
O’Brien  last  week  in  ten  rounds,  but  even  of  that 
we  cannot  be  sure — Danny  may  have  lain  down  in 
the  tenth,  as  per  previous  arrangement. 

But  in  the  physical-culture  magazine  the  half- 
naked  girl  who  stands  up  proudly  before  you  is  the 
picture  of  Miss  Seresa  Blue,  of  2040  Washington 
Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Her  age  is  nineteen 
years.  Her  bust  measures  38  inches,  her  calf  14. 
On  the  opposite  page  is  printed  a  picture  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  with  her  statistics,  for  comparison. 
The  difference  is  7.7  per  cent  in  favour  of  Venus. 
The  muscular  male  in  the  photographs  is  showing 
you  how  to  walk,  or  sit,  or  stand — the  one  way  of 
righteousness  in  walking  or  sitting  or  standing. 
Half  an  inch  to  one  side  or  the  other  will  not  pass 
with  him.  “Suppose,”  he  says,  “your  nose  were  half 
an  inch  to  one  side!”  The  back  of  the  magazine  is 
filled  with  letters,  of  a  passionate  seriousness,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  right  and  wrong  of  eating,  breathing, 
and  sleeping  with  one’s  wife. 

These  people  move  among  us,  talking  the  same 
language;  but  they  live  in  a  different  world.  They 
breathe  the  same  air,  but  they  breathe  it  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  importance,  the  sacredness  of 
the  process  of  breathing.  They  believe  in  the  dig- 
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nity  and  beauty  of  the  body,  including  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal.  They  are  respectful  of  their  kidneys, 
and  devoutly  interested  in  their  sweat-glands.  In¬ 
cidents  of  our  metabolism  that  are  to  the  rest  of 
us  merely  annoyances,  are  to  them  ceremonial 
observances  in  the  bodily  temple  of  Life. 

In  the  main  their  philosophy  inclines  them  to 
asceticism.  Not  only  would  they  have  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  in  the  world  (cake  being  indigestible 
and  alcohol  a  poison),  but  they  would  abolish  white 
bread  and  coffee.  The  cigarette  which  I  sit  smok¬ 
ing  as  I  write  is  a  pollution  of  my  body  for  which 
they  pity  and  scorn  me.  “You  would  write  better 
articles,”  they  say,  “if  you  didn’t  smoke  cigarettes.” 

Complete  prohibition  of  the  sale  and  use  of  all 
drugs  (including  alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
perhaps,  for  all  I  know,  that  stealthy,  enervating 
drink,  ice-water)  ;  a  change  in  medical  practice  which 
would  forbid  all  medicines  and  nearly  all  surgical 
operations — these  are  merely  the  beginnings  of  the 
profound  revolution  which  their  philosophy  of  life 
implies.  In  a  physical-culture  world  our  modern 
system  of  education,  at  desks,  with  text-books,  in 
“ventilated”  schoolrooms,  would  give  place  to  an 
outdoor  school  in  which  every  child  would  be 
healthy  and  happy.  Children  would  be  told  so 
much  about  sex  that  they  would  transfer  their  curi¬ 
osity  to  mathematics  and  civil  engineering.  Shoes, 
corsets,  and  in  fact  almost  everything  else  in  the 
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nature  of  clothing,  would  be  abolished.  Men  and 
women  would  go  about  the  streets  looking  like 
Greek  gods  and  goddesses,  and  those  who  didn’t 
look  like  that  would  either  asphyxiate  themselves 
in  shame,  or  go  into  training.  No  young  woman 
who  had  her  pick  of  young  men  resembling  the 
Discobolus  would  ever  think  of  mating  with  adipose 
tissue.  Childbirth  would  be  a  pleasure.  What 
would  happen  to  marriage  is  uncertain;  but  it  would 
probably  be  modified  in  the  direction  of  chastity. 

The  folly  of  romance  would  disappear  from  the 
world.  Or  would  it?  A  young  man  with  the  right 
measurements  would  meet  a  young  woman  with  the 
right  measurements — and — and,  well,  first  they 
would  compare  measurements,  and  then  discuss 
gravely  the  question  of  whether  they  were  perfectly 
mated  from  a  eugenic  point  of  view,  and  then  the 
young  woman  would  ask  him  if  she  might  have  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  being  the  mother  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  It  would  be  noble  and  exalted  and  wise;  noth¬ 
ing  of  prudishness  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  reckless¬ 
ness  on  the  other.  They  would  be  as  chaste  a  pair 
as  ever  yet  in  love’s  embraces  met.  Their  nuptials 
would  be  celebrated  gloriously  under  the  open  sky, 
not  en  route  to  Niagara  Falls.  Their  children 
would  be  strong  and  beautiful.  They  would  prob¬ 
ably  never  cast  a — a  eugenic  eye  on  anybody  else; 
and  if  they  did,  they  would  part  friends,  after  a 
calm,  sane  discussion.  .  .  . 
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In  their  world  there  would  be  no  pain  of  hopeless 
love  or  love  deferred;  no  torment  of  jealousy,  no 
agony  of  heartbreak,  no  insane  cycle  of  hopeless, 
useless  memories.  These  things  would  be  unworthy 
of  a  young  woman  with  the  arm,  bust,  and  thigh 
measurements  of  a  Greek  statue.  She  would  take 
a  walking-trip,  or  engage  in  a  swimming-contest, 
and  be  herself  again.  No  “nerves”  in  a  physical- 
culture  world ! 

Not  that  the  young  woman  whose  picture  and 
measurements  appear  in  the  magazine  has  things 
figured  out  just  that  way.  Her  intentions  perhaps 
extend  little  further  than  making  her  fiance  stop 
smoking  cigarettes  and  bringing  up  her  daughter  in 
an  uncorseted  and  high-heelless  way.  But  there  are 
others  who  have  the  thing  all  worked  out  in  their 
minds.  They  find  in  the  right  development  of  the 
body  a  cure  for  all  maladies  of  the  soul.  Bestiality, 
perversion,  insanity,  jealousy,  commercialized  vice 
— all  these  are  to  disappear  at  the  touch  of  physical 
culture.  Standing  erect  (a  thing  you  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  do),  breathing  deep,  with  the  proper 
food  in  their  stomachs,  their  nerve-cells  unpolluted 
by  caffeine,  nicotine,  or  alcohol,  with  their  pores 
open  and  their  kidneys  just  right,  they  front  the 
world  with  a  magnificent  and  quaint  confidence. 
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VI.  Talking  in  Bed 

THE  other  day,  as  a  piece  of  literary  penance, 
I  forced  myself  to  read  a  chapter  of  that 
very  dull  old  novel,  “Vanity  Fair”;  and  in 
it  I  found  this  passage: 

“It  seems  like  yesterday,  don’t  it,  John?”  said  Mrs.  Sed- 
ley  to  her  husband ;  and  that  night  in  a  conversation  which 
took  place  in  a  front  room  on  the  second  floor,  in  a  sort  of 
tent,  hung  round  with  chintz  of  a  rich  and  fantastic  India 
pattern,  and  double  with  calico  of  a  tender  rose-colour;  in 
the  interior  of  which  species  of  marquee  was  a  feather-bed, 
on  which  were  two  pillows,  on  which  were  two  round  red 
faces,  one  in  a  laced  nightcap,  and  one  in  a  simple  cotton 
one,  ending  in  a  tassel: — in  a  curtain  lecture,  I  say,  Mrs.  Sed- 
ley  took  her  husband  to  task.  .  .  .” 

Note  the  extreme  caution  with  which  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray  approached  the  subject.  Mrs.  Sedley  and  her 
husband  were  in  “a  front  room  on  the  second 
floor,”  by  which  you  are  to  understand  a  bedroom; 
they  were  in  “a  sort  of  tent,”  by  which  you  are  to 
understand  the  old-fashioned  curtained  bed.  A  del¬ 
icate  subject!  Mr.  Thackeray  did  not  regain  his 
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composure  until  he  had  come  to  the  nightcaps. 
Once  there,  he  is  fairly  safe,  for  a  nightcap  is  comic, 
and  no  well-regulated  reader  could  possibly  be 
stirred  to  improper  feelings  by  thinking  of  a  night¬ 
cap.  And  when  he  came  to  the  phrase  curtain  lec¬ 
ture,  the  day  was  saved  for  Mr.  Thackeray. 
Under  cover  of  that  current  and  respectable  phrase, 
he  could  go  on  and  tell  the  conversation  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sedley,  aged  fifty-odd,  had  that  night  in 
bed. 

The  phrase  curtain  lecture  has  vanished  with  the 
curtained  bed.  And  with  the  nightcap,  that  saving 
touch  of  comedy,  has  vanished  all  reference  in  fiction 
to  the  fact  that  people  do  talk  in  bed. 

The  bed  itself  remains  in  fiction,  but  as  a  purely 
erotic  adjunct.  It  is  rather  a  pity.  The  bed  is  in 
reality  a  much  more  versatile  piece  of  furniture  than 
fiction  gives  it  credit  for.  It  is  used  for  all  sorts  of 
pleasant  purposes — for  reading,  for  eating  break¬ 
fast  in,  even  for  sleeping.  But  one  of  the  most 
delightful  uses  of  the  bed  is  for  talking  in. 

Judging  from  the  few  references  to  talking  in  bed 
which  have  crept  into  fiction,  one  would  gather  that 
a  man  and  his  wife  refrained  from  talking  in  bed 
until  they  became  forty  and  funny,  and  that  then 
their  conversation  consisted  in  her  scolding  him — the 
“curtain  lecture.”  Perhaps  that  was  true  in  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  time,  but  it  is  not  true  in  our  own. 
Any  well-married  young  couple  will  tell  you  that  the 
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bed  is  the  scene  of  the  pleasantest  conversations  in 
the  world. 

For  busy  people  the  day  is  so  full  of  other 
things  that  it  is  not  until  bedtime  that  they  really 
have  time  to  talk  their  hearts  out.  Work,  play, 
dressing,  dinner,  and  sociability  take  up  the  hours. 
And  during  that  time  a  hundred  ideas,  observations, 
comments,  stories,  are  stored  away  by  each  one  for 
the  other’s  benefit.  A  glance  exchanged  at  dinner 
means  “Did  you  see  that?  Yes — we’ll  talk  about  it 
later.”  In  the  evening,  their  friends  come  in;  but 
do  they  say  everything  that  is  in  their  minds  in  the 
presence  of  their  friends,  or  do  their  friends  say 
everything  in  their  presence?  By  no  means — some¬ 
thing  is  put  off  till  later.  The  heart  and  soul  of 
every  gathering  is  in  the  aftermath — a  couple  in 
this  bed  and  a  couple  in  that  bed,  and  not  wearing 
nightcaps  either;  remembering,  commenting,  criti¬ 
cizing,  judging,  laughing,  talking — talking,  talking. 

If  any  novelist  had  it  in  his  heart  to  give  a  real 
picture  of  a  happy  marriage,  he  would  tell  about 
some  of  these  conversations  in  bed.  They  would  be 
well  worth  the  telling,  for  the  subject  is  a  charming 
one.  It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  presence  of 
the  girl — it  is  obvious  that  if  it  is  agreeable  to  talk 
to  any  girl  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  boons  of  this  dusty  life  to  talk  to  the  nicest  girl 
in  the  world  in  bed.  Perhaps  her  voice  comes  mys¬ 
teriously  out  of  the  dark  at  your  side;  perhaps  the 
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moonlight  comes  in  and  teases  the  scene  into  magic. 
The  room  has  a  quality  of  its  own — in  the  winter, 
with  a  fire  dying  in  the  grate  and  throwing  flickering 
lights  on  the  ceiling,  while  the  cold  wind  sweeps  in 
through  the  open  windows;  then  the  bed  with  its 
warm  coverlets  seems  a  citadel  against  the  cold.  In 
the  summer  perhaps  there  will  be  twin  beds,  two 
little  oases  of  coolness  in  the  sultry  night,  two  little 
friendly  islands,  with  two  voices  floating  pleasantly 
back  and  forth. 

The  scene  is  capable  of  infinite  and  delightful  mod¬ 
ifications.  The  novelist  has  only  to  put  down  the 
truth.  There  is  the  young  man  I  know  who  works 
for  a  morning  newspaper,  and  gets  home  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Does  he  slump  dully  to 
sleep,  and  his  wife  resume  her  slumbers  with  a  pout 
at  being  awakened  by  his  coming?  Not  they! 
They  are  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  bedtime  talk 
by  the  inconvenience  of  the  hour.  Sleepy  but  forced 
awake  with  the  excitement  of  all  that  she  has  to  tell 
him,  and  all  that  he  may  have  to  tell  her,  about  the 
mere  happenings  of  the  day  and  their  respective 
thoughts,  she  sits  up,  smiles,  rubs  her  eyes,  and  says: 
“Give  me  a  cigarette.”  He  lights  the  lamp,  turns  it 
low,  and  side  by  side  they  smoke  and  talk  to  their 
hearts’  content.  An  hour  later  the  light  is  out  and 
they  are  asleep. 
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VII.  Who  Said  that  Beauty 

Passes  Like  a  Dream? 

ARNOLD  GENTHE’S  “Book  of  the  Dance” 
reminds  me  of  one  more  respect  in  which  I 
am  a  fortunate  being — that  I  am  living  to¬ 
day  in  the  golden  sunlight  of  the  twentieth  century, 
instead  of,  like  many  estimable  people  of  whom  I 
have  heard,  dying  in  the  nineteenth.  Think!  In 
the  nineteenth  century  this  book  of  photographs,  the 
exquisite  record  of  a  living  art,  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  art  of  danc¬ 
ing  did  not  exist.  It  had  once  existed :  lovely  memo¬ 
rials  of  it  remained  in  the  weather-beaten  marble  of 
Greek  friezes  to  haunt  the  memory  and  challenge  the 
imagination.  And  the  poets  responded  to  that  chal¬ 
lenge.  Keats  saw  a  Grecian  Urn  in  the  garden  of 
the  Holland  House,  and  went  home  and  wrote  an 
ode  in  which  he  imaginatively  re-created  the  art  of 
the  dance  in — words.  Very  nice  words,  too. 
Swinburne,  some  time  later,  wrote: 


” The  ivy  falls  with  the  Bacchanal’s  hair 
Over  her  eyebrows  hiding  her  eyes; 
The  wild  vine  slipping  down  leaves  bare 
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Her  bright  breast  shortening  into  sighs; 

The  wild  vine  slips  with  the  weight  of  its  leaves. 

But  the  berried  ivy  catches  and  cleaves 
To  the  limbs  that  glitter,  the  feet  that  scare 
The  wolf  that  follows,  the  fawn  that  flies.” 

But  do  you  think  Swinburne  had  ever  seen  the 
wild  vine  fall  with  a  Bacchanal’s  hair  at  Oxford? 
He  had  not.  In  the  nineteenth  century  that  was 
purely  an  exercise  of  the  imagination.  “The  limbs 
that  glitter,  the  feet  that  scare” — in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  limbs  did  not  glitter,  and  the  feet  did 
not  scare  except  when  the  soubrette  in  short  hori¬ 
zontal  skirts  who  stood  on  one  toe  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  audiences  varied  her  performance  by  kick¬ 
ing  off  somebody’s  high  silk  hat. 

A  strange  and  dark  century,  the  nineteenth ! 
When  they  thought  of  creating  beauty,  they  thought 
of  creating  it  by  means  of  coloured  paints  and  stone 
and  words.  The  human  body  as  the  medium  of 
high  artistic  expression  did  not  seem  to  occur  to 
them.  That  magnificent  possibilities  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  joy,  far  surpassing  in  poignant  intensity 
the  power  of  words  and  paint,  were  going  about 
carefully  covered  up  with  trousers  and  petticoats — 
this  was  apparently  not  within  their  power  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Perhaps — who  knows? — they  thought  the 
human  body  too  vile  to  be  the  medium  of  a  great 
art.  A  fantastic  and  perverse  thought:  but  it  was 
a  strange  century. 
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It  does  not  console  me  to  remember  that  through 
that  darkness  there  flamed  such  meteors  as  Nietz¬ 
sche  and  Whitman,  Darwin  and  Marx,  prophetic  of 
the  splendours  of  millennium.  When  I  think  that  if 
I  had  lived  and  died  in  the  darkness  of  that  century 
I  should  never  have  seen  with  these  eyes  the  beauty 
and  terror  of  the  human  body,  I  am  glad  of  the  day¬ 
light  of  my  own  time.  It  is  not  enough  to  throw 
God  from  his  pedestal,  and  dream  of  superman  and 
the  co-operative  commonwealth:  one  must  have  seen 
Isadora  Duncan  to  die  happy. 

I  remember  the  revelation  it  was  of  the  full  glory 
of  the  human  body,  when  I  first  saw  her  dance.  The 
beauty  of  it  was  terrific  and  blinding;  it  re-created 
the  soul  anew  with  its  miraculous  loveliness,  the 
loveliness  of  youth  and  joy.  And  it  still  haunts  me, 
that  last  time,  when  I  saw  the  tragic  poem  which 
was  unfolded  in  her  slow  and  poignant  rhythms — 
the  magnificence  of  grief  and  pain  .  .  .  and  then,  a 
future  more  radiant  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  in  my 
Socialist  or  Nietzschean  visions,  of  lovely  constel¬ 
lated  girlhood,  as  if  it  were  a  dream  sprung  out  of 
the  deeps  of  heartbreak.  .  .  . 

Those  young  dancers,  Isadora  Duncan’s  pupils — 
her  prophecy  and  her  challenge — are  here  in  this 
book.  Star-like,  flower-like,  ineffably  young,  they 
seem  in  these  pages  to  live  again.  Mr.  Genthe  has 
captured  with  his  camera,  miraculously,  the  swift 
and  evanishing  loveliness,  like  a  wave,  foam-tipped, 
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about  to  break,  poised  on  the  verge,  which  was  in 
their  gestures.  No  one  who  has  seen  them  but  will 
cherish  this  record  of  the  grave  and  joyous  splendour 
of  youth. 

They  are  the  fitting  prelude  to  such  a  book.  One 
might  have  suspected  that  photography  was  not  the 
divinely  ordained  means  of  representing  figures  in 
motion — but  Mr.  Genthe  has  taken  the  irony  out 
of  that  thought.  Subtle,  vivid,  delicate,  full  of 
movement,  these  pictures  are  a  tribute  at  once  to 
the  art  of  the  dance  and  the  art  of  the  camera. 

It  is,  as  I  remarked  before,  the  twentieth  century; 
and  no  one  who  can  earn  or  steal  the  money  to  buy 
tickets  need  go  untouched  by  the  lucent  and  soul- 
emancipating  influences  of  the  art  of  the  dance.  But 
— worse  luck — it  is  a  long  time  between  dancers. 
In  the  thirtieth  century,  I  know,  it  will  be  otherwise. 
But  in  the  seasons  of  drouth  between  those  draughts 
at  the  well  of  living  beauty,  one  can  look  at  these 
photographs. 

igi6. 
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VIII.  Concerning  Sonnets 

SOMETHING  we  are  likely  to  forget,  after 
seeing  sonnets  neatly  fitted  in  at  the  end  of 
stories  in  the  magazine  on  the  half-page  other¬ 
wise  blank,  is  that  the  sonnet  does  not  traditionally 
exist  in  isolated  examples.  It  exists  in  series.  A 
mediaeval  sonneteer  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
a  single  sonnet  as  a  poem  complete  in  itself  than  a 
modern  playwright  would  think  of  a  “scene”  as  a 
thing  complete  in  itself.  A  sonnet  was  regarded  by 
those  who  invented  and  used  the  form  as  a  part  of 
a  larger  whole — in  a  word,  as  a  stanza  in  a  longer 
poem.  It  is  so  used  by  Arthur  Davison  Ficke  in  his 
“Sonnets  of  a  Portrait-Painter,”  a  startlingly  beauti¬ 
ful  poem  which  provokes  these  reflections. 

Now  the  sonnet,  considered  as  a  stanza-form,  is 
not  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  expression  of  pure 
lyrical  emotion.  It  is  too  regulated,  too  restrained 
for  that.  Nor  has  it  the  simplicity  which  would 
make  it  easily  available  for  narrative  purposes. 
Neither  has  it  the  stark  severity  which  seems  re¬ 
quired  for  purposes  of  satire.  Yet  it  is  capable  of 
being  used  discontinuously  in  all  these  ways.  It 
seems,  indeed,  admirably  adapted  to  the  expression 
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of  a  kind  of  poetic  thought  which  demands  of  its 
medium  an  instant  capacity  for  sustaining  the  bur¬ 
den,  now  of  a  narrative,  then  of  a  satirical,  and, 
again,  of  a  lyrical  utterance. 

So  much  we  see  when  we  read  the  sonnets  of 
Shakespeare  and  George  Meredith — to  mention 
no  others.  There  is  a  kind  of  poetic  thought 
which  does  shift  and  vary  in  this  way. 

There  are  poets  whose  inspiration  is  so  various 
and  sustained  as  not  to  exhaust  itself  in  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  a  single  mood,  but  turns  easily  and  inevitably 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  world,  from  emotions  to 
ideas,  and  from  ideas  to  the  actions  of  men,  which 
flows  freely  into  narrative,  pauses  in  analytic  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  bursts  presently  into  song — and  to  this 
tribe  belongs  Arthur  Davison  Ficke. 

“Sonnets  of  a  Portrait-Painter”  is  a  poem  in 
which  the  underlying  story  is  not  directly  and  dra¬ 
matically  told,  but  is  seen  in  a  series  of  emotionally 
or  intellectually  intense  moments.  The  poem  may 
be  thought  of  as  a  poetic  diary — a  form  which 
should  exceed  any  other  in  intimacy,  candour,  and 
fullness  of  revelation.  And  it  deals  with  romantic 
love. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  by  accident  that  romantic  love 
has  been  the  common  subject  of  all  the  sonnet  series 
ever  written.  The  theme,  indeed,  seems  to  belong 
inevitably  with  the  form.  It  is  impossible  to  im¬ 
agine  a  sonnet  sequence  on  war,  though  there  have 
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been  splendid  battle  poems;  or  on  God,  though  there 
have  been  some  fine  hymns.  The  fact  is  that  only 
the  more  intimate  aspects  of  romantic  love  are  so 
continuously  interesting,  and  provocative,  and  ir¬ 
ritating,  and  puzzling,  and  staggering,  and  humiliat¬ 
ing,  and  maddening,  and  intoxicating,  as  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  a  sonnet  sequence.  For  not  the  love  of 
country,  nor  the  love  of  God,  ever  troubles  the  will 
as  does  the  romantic  love  of  another  person. 

It  is  only  romantic  love  which  sets  up  that  internal 
conflict,  in  the  attempt  to  resolve  which  the  poet 
becomes  a  philosopher  without  ceasing  to  be  a  lover. 
One  does  not,  if  one  be  a  poet,  note  and  set  down 
all  of  one’s  different  states  of  mind  about  war,  or 
the  problem  of  immortality.  But  one’s  different 
states  of  mind  about  that  person  who  has  become  the 
centre  of  one’s  universe  are  recorded  with  jealous 
observation  and  agonizing  candour:  and  quite  in¬ 
evitably  so,  for  those  states  of  mind,  occurring  as 
they  do  in  contravention  of  habit,  of  reason,  of  will, 
constitute  an  invasion  of  the  ego  by  cosmic  forces — 
an  invasion  which  is  felt  in  the  soul  to  be  at  once  a 
sublime  benefaction  and  an  intolerable  tyranny. 

And  toward  whichever  feeling  one  most  inclines, 
whether  gratitude  or  resentment  or  shame,  there  is 
still  the  astonishment  of  a  soul  whose  independence 
has  been  violated  for  good  or  ill  by  powers  which 
it  does  not  understand.  It  is  the  situation  in  which 
sense  of  self  is  at  its  sharpest:  there  is  no  egotism 
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comparable  to  that  which  romantic  love  stings  awake 
in  the  human  soul.  The  sense  of  self  that  romantic 
love  creates  is  a  sense  as  ?harp  as  delight  or  pain. 
It  is  delight  and  pain.  It  is  a  delight  in  being  swept 
by  forces  as  old  as  the  world  to  some  unknown  end : 
it  is  the  pain  of  losing  one’s  power  to  go  one’s  chosen 
and  comfortable  way. 

We  know  that  Petrarch  accepted  love  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  gift  from  God;  that  Shakespeare  accepted  it 
as  a  wonderful  thing  from  hell;  that  Meredith  was 
nobly  uncertain  about  it.  Of  Arthur  Davison 
Ficke’s  sonnets  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  cast  on  this 
theme  “some  light  troubling  and  new”;  the  reader 
may  explore  for  himself  this  fascinating  labyrinth 
of  thought  and  passion,  which  stands  as  the  prime 
contribution  of  contemporary  America  to  modern 
poetry.  I  shall  only  quote  one  sonnet — or,  if  I  may 
call  it  so,  one  stanza : 

I  needs  must  know  that  in  the  days  to  come 
No  child  that  from  our  Summer  sprang  shall  be 
To  give  our  voices  when  the  lips  are  dumb 
That  lingering  breath  of  immortality. 

Nay,  all  our  longing  compassed  not  such  hope. 

Nor  did  we,  in  our  flame-shot  passagings , 

Push  the  horizon  of  our  visions'  scope 
To  regions  of  these  far  entangled  things. 

I  knew  not  such  desire.  But  now  I  know. — 

O  perfect  body!  O  wild  soul  aflower! 
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W e,  wholly  kindled  by  life’s  whitest  glow. 
Turned  barren  from  our  life-commanding  hour. 
Now  while  I  dream,  sweetness  of  that  desire 
Lies  on  my  heart  like  veils  of  parching  fire. 

1915 
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R 


EFINED  BURLESQUE!”  Undaunted 
by  the  adjective,  crowds  were  hurrying  in 
— sailors,  dock-hands,  toughs,  young  men 
wearing  the  latest  Arrow  collar,  and  staid  citizens 
of  Hoboken,  sometimes  accompanied  by  their  wives. 
The  unswept  streets  of  Hoboken  were  being 
scoured  by  a  cold  and  inefficient  wind  that  picked  up 
the  litter  of  dust,  straw,  and  paper  and  flung  it  into 
people’s  eyes  and  mouths,  giving  them  a  taste  of  the 
city.  Over  a  low-lying  brick  building  the  rigging  of 
a  ship  rose  in  confused  detail  against  a  cloudy  sky. 
Against  all  this  shone  the  arc-lighted  promise  of  the 
theatre  entrance. 

In  the  front  row,  in  an  aisle  seat,  was  a  white- 
haired  man  who  seemed  to  be  a  hundred  years  old; 
he  sat  there  with  an  air  of  having  occupied  that  seat 
once  every  week  since  the  theatre  was  built.  Mid¬ 
way  of  the  parquet  floor  sat  a  placid  matron  of  fifty 
beside  her  complacent  husband;  their  views  on  all 
subjects  coincided  exactly  with  those  of  Dr.  Park- 
hurst;  they  were  solid  blocks  in  the  fabric  of  our 
American  civilization.  About  them  was  a  dark- 
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grey  mass  of  padded  masculine  shoulders,  in  which, 
here  and  there,  girls  in  twos  and  threes  made  spots 
of  colour.  Above,  the  balcony  buzzed,  and  the  pea¬ 
nut  gallery  filled  suddenly  like  the  breaking  of  a 
dam.  An  orchestra  of  seven  filed  in.  A  hush,  not 
of  eagerness  but  of  religous  certainty,  fell  upon  the 
theatre.  In  five  hundred  souls  there  was  the 
calm  which  comes  of  absolute  confidence  in  that 
which  they  are  about  to  receive. 

No  one  had  come  there  in  quest  of  novelty,  any 
more  than  one  goes  to  confession  for  that  purpose. 
They  came  for  the  familiar  and  satisfying  benedic¬ 
tion  of  burlesque.  The  old  rites  have  changed  a 
little  since  the  time  of  our  fathers,  but  the  heart  of 
the  mystery  is  still  there.  The  piece  pretends,  after 
the  new  fashion,  to  be  a  musical  comedy.  But  the 
tunes  are  those  invented  by  Jubal,  the  father  of 
those  that  handle  the  harp  and  organ — revised  a 
little,  a  very  little,  year  by  year;  the  first  chord 
awakes  ancestral  memories.  There  is  a  trace  of 
plot  on  the  program,  and  the  name  of  an  author,  just 
as  if  it  were  something  new!  but  no  one  is  deceived. 
To  put  all  doubts  at  rest,  and  to  betray  the  fact 
that  this  production  is  simply  the  ten  millionth  per¬ 
formance  of  the  festival  invented  by  Adam  (after 
a  hard  day’s  labour  pulling  eucalyptus  stumps  in  the 
wilderness  to  the  westward  of  Eden),  it  is  entitled 
“The  Jolly  Girls.” 

The  orchestra  plays  its  immemorial  tunes,  the 
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sons  of  Adam  lean  a  little  forward  with  a  beatific 
light  on  their  faces,  the  curtain  rises,  and  the  dream 
begins.  The  stage  is  filled  with  Beauty,  in  the  form 
of  forty  female  legs,  while  in  one  of  the  wings 
waits  Laughter,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  man  with  a 
putty  nose.  The  legs  burst  upon  the  scene  in  a 
blaze  of  light  and  sound,  a  kaleidoscope  of  calf  and 
ankle,  a  whirl  of  soft  pink  feminine  contours,  a  para¬ 
disiac  vision  of  essential  Girl:  the  whole  theatre 
breathes  forth  a  sigh  of  happiness,  and  the  sons  of 
Adam  lean  back  in  the  seats,  content.  The  promise 
is  fulfilled. 

The  legs,  encased  in  pink  tights,  move  forward 
and  back,  up  and  down;  forward  and  back,  up  and 
down.  Somewhere  above  them  are  lungs  and  lar¬ 
ynxes  that  pour  forth  a  volume  of  sound,  in  time  to 
the  hypnotic  throb  of  the  music.  Gradually,  in  the 
melee,  arms  become  visible  and,  vaguely  connecting 
the  arms  and  legs,  pieces  of  coloured  cloth  that 
finally  become  definite  as  golden  tunics,  green  sashes, 
scarlet  bodices.  Moreover,  there  are  faces,  but  not 
real  faces  of  weariness  or  anger  to  disturb  the 
illusion — these  faces  are  masks,  painted  to  express 
an  impersonal  and  uniform  pleasure  in  the  exhibition 
of  bodily  charms.  Pink  cheeks,  bistred  eyelashed 
depths  that  emit  glances  at  the  corners,  carmined 
lips  set  in  an  imperishable  smile — these  are  the  per¬ 
fect  and  sufficient  symbols  of  a  joy  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land.  But  faces,  after  all,  belong  to  an- 
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other  world,  the  world  of  reality;  if  one  looks  at 
them  too  long,  one  sees  them,  and  the  dream  van¬ 
ishes;  they  are  extinguished  presently  by  a  row  of 
flying  legs  and  arms — the  scene  becomes  a  chaos  of 
feminine  extremities,  the  music  rises  to  a  climax, 
and  stops,  as  the  chorus  leaves  the  stage.  Enter  the 
little  man  with  the  putty  nose. 

He  speaks  to  somebody — in  a  rapid,  monotonous, 
unintelligible  voice;  it  does  not  matter,  he  is  telling 
what  the  plot  of  the  piece  is.  His  real  function  is 
revealed  a  minute  later  when  two  tramps,  a  tall  one 
and  a  short  one,  enter  and  the  tall  one  hits  him  over 
the  head  with  a  stick.  The  victim  falls  on  his  putty 
nose.  The  house  rocks  with  laughter,  and  the  gal¬ 
lery  storms  applause.  The  cares  of  the  day,  the 
harsh  realities  of  life,  fade  away  when  in  the  golden 
land  of  Never-never  a  tall  man  enters  with  a  short 
companion  and  hits  the  third  man  over  the  head  with 
a  stick.  Nations  may  rise  and  fall,  and  Dean  Swift 
or  Bernard  Shaw  may  force  to  our  lips  a  painful 
smile  with  his  comments  on  our  folly,  but  the  true 
inebriation  of  laughter  comes  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  hit  over  the  head  with  a  slapstick. 

What  secret  wish  is  gratified  when  we  see  man 
who  was  created  in  the  image  of  God  falling  bump 
on  his  nose?  Irresistibly,  moved  by  a  profound  im¬ 
pulse,  we  laugh.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the 
small  man  is  hit  over  the  head  fifty-seven  hundred 
times;  he  rises  but  to  fall  again,  more  hopelessly 
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than  ever.  He  is  kicked  in  the  nose,  in  the  ear,  in 
front  and  behind.  His  nose  is  pulled  into  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  shapes,  being  made  to  resemble 
every  object  under  heaven  from  a  telephone  wire  to 
a  turnip.  He  submits  meekly.  Upon  him  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  whole  audience  to  see  mankind  made 
ridiculous  is  visited  and  revisited  times  without 
number. 

Genially,  casually,  the  tall  man  kicks  him  in  the 
face  whenever  he  notices  him.  The  tall  man  has 
taken  possession  of  the  stage.  Singing,  dancing, 
clowning,  guying,  arguing,  wheedling,  mocking, 
bullying — now  as  an  unshaven  tramp,  a  few  minutes 
later  as  an  unshaven  Turk,  then  as  an  unshaven 
pirate — whatever  a  man  can  be  without  visiting  a 
barber-shop  first,  in  a  dozen  different  costumes,  al¬ 
ways  delightful,  irresponsible,  and  seductive,  and  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  by  his  short  comrade,  he  pervades 
the  evening.  He  speaks,  and  the  audience  laughs; 
he  refrains  from  speaking,  and  the  audience  laughs. 
Why? 

His  slapstick  is  a  magic  wand  that  has  only  to 
touch  things  to  make  them  funny,  and  it  is  a  symbol 
of  himself.  He  has  slapstick  shoulders,  slapstick 
eyebrows,  ears,  nose,  legs,  posteriors;  he  acts  with 
all  of  these,  eloquently,  and  at  each  gesture  some 
human  dignity  is  overthrown,  knocked  over  the 
head,  tumbled  on  its  nose.  He  sings,  walks  across 
the  floor,  makes  love;  and  these  things,  to  the  im- 
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mense  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  are  revealed  as 
essentially  absurd.  The  trick  is  a  genial  vulgarity — 
a  hilarious  cheapening  of  life.  When  he  speaks, 
with  irresistible  drollery,  of  women,  of  work,  of 
marriage,  of  anything  in  the  world,  it  is  clear  that 
they  are  not  worth — his  eloquent  gesture  says  what, 
and  the  stout  matron  in  the  middle  of  the  parquet 
becomes  hysterical  with  laughter.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  is  not  a  solid  block  in  the  fabric  of  our 
sober  American  civilization,  she  is  in  a  dream-world 
where  all  burdens  are  lifted,  all  values  transvalued. 
It  seems  to  afford  her  relief.  .  .  .  Then  two 
dimpled  soubrettes  sing  another  sentimental  song. 

In  and  out  between  these  episodes  floats  the 
chorus,  shaking  its  immortal  legs.  The  legs  and 
their  owners  classify  themselves  into  three  ranks  or 
hierarchies  of  fleshly  charm;  in  front  the  “little 
ones,”  the  “ponies,”  in  the  next  row  the  “mediums,” 
and  last  and  most  sumptuous  the  “big  ones,”  the 
“show  girls.”  The  “big  ones”  are  the  piece  de 
resistance.  No  frills,  no  sauces,  but  a  satisfying 
superabundance.  All  that  the  hungry  eye  desires  is 
bodied  forth  in  these  vast  and  shapely  statues  of 
feminine  flesh,  tipping  the  scale  at  not  less  than  two 
hundred  pounds.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  arm  and 
leg,  bust  and  buttock;  here  is  riches,  here  is  Gol- 
conda :  two  hundred  pounds  of  female  meat!  A 
thousand  hungry  eyes  feast  rapturously  on  the  sight. 

But  this  is  not  the  ultimate  magic  of  burlesque. 
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A  storm  of  applause,  and  a  young  woman  enters 
on  one  toe,  kicking  the  zenith  with  the  other.  A 
young  woman?  A  pinwheel,  a  skyrocket,  a  slender 
feminine  firework!  Feminine?  Not  with  the  ob¬ 
vious  allurements  of  her  sex.  Her  figure  is  like  that 
of  a  boy;  boyish  is  the  mischievous  face  that  sparkles 
behind  the  tangle  of  her  short  curls.  She  is  like  a 
sword-blade  in  a  poppy-field.  Her  soul  is  adventur¬ 
ous,  like  her  legs;  she  kicks  open  the  zenith  with 
her  boisterous  boyish  laugh.  She  defies  the  code  of 
the  dream-world  in  which  women  burn  with  the 
ready  fires  of  miscellaneous  invitation;  she  is  re¬ 
mote,  unseizable,  bewitchingly  unsexed,  cold  as  the 
fire-balls  that  dance  in  the  Arctic  rigging.  She 
mocks  at  desire  as  she  mocks  at  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion;  she  is  beyond  sex.  Nor  is  she  mere  muscle  and 
grace.  She  has,  shining  in  contrast  to  this  imper¬ 
sonal  world  of  sex,  a  hint  of  personality,  a  will  of 
her  own,  an  existence  independent  of  the  wishes  of 
the  audience.  She  smiles,  scornfully,  indifferently, 
mischievously — and  triumphs.  This  touch  of  re¬ 
ality  heightens  the  illusion.  The  dream  goes  on. 

The  music  pounds  itself  with  endless  repetition 
through  the  senses  into  the  soul.  The  rhythm  of 
legs  becomes  the  rhythm  of  the  universe.  The  audi¬ 
ence  are  absolutely  at  one  with  each  other  and  with 
the  genius  of  the  slapstick,  who  talks  to  them  fa¬ 
miliarly  now,  as  his  friends.  Cries  and  handclaps 
of  applause  mingle  with  the  rhythm.  The  heart  of 
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the  little  theatre  beats  gigantically,  joyously,  ec¬ 
statically.  The  play  rises  to  its  climax.  To  the 
tune  of  “Yankee  Doodle”  the  young  firework  ap¬ 
pears,  turning  handsprings,  an  American  flag  on  the 
seat  of  her  pants.  Walking  on  her  ear,  she  crosses 
the  stage,  waving  the  flag  in  the  faces  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  The  audience  applauds  in  patriotic  frenzy. 
They  would  die  for  that  flag.  .  .  . 

The  curtain  falls,  rises  a  foot  from  the  floor,  and 
discloses  a  row  of  legs — legs — legs,  twinkling  across 
behind  the  footlights.  Into  those  legs  are  concen¬ 
trated  an  infinite  magic.  .  .  .  But  it  is  time  to  go 
home.  It  is  time  to  re-enter  the  world  of  reality. 
Another  leg  appears,  the  eloquent  left  leg  of  the 
tall  comedian,  clothed  round  with  heavy  winter 
drawers  and  clasped  by  a  Boston  garter.  It  says: 
“After  all,  my  friends,  a  leg  is  only  a  leg!  Look 
at  this  and  know  the  truth.”  The  spell  is  broken. 
With  a  last  laugh  the  audience  files  out,  into  the 
gusty,  dusty,  cold,  harsh  street  of  life. 
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DOWN  near  Washington  Square  is  an  odd 
little  street  called  Greenwich  Avenue.  It 
is  only  half  a  mile  long,  but  it  is  the  stub- 
bornest  street  in  New  York.  It  does  not  run  paral¬ 
lel  to  its  well-behaved  sister  streets,  but  wantonly 
goes  straight  north  and  south.  This  proceeding  has 
confused  and  discouraged  the  other  streets  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Three  great  avenues, 
meeting  it,  stop  altogether,  refusing  to  cross  it. 
And  all  the  cross  streets,  penetrating  it,  become  be¬ 
wildered;  they  twist  and  waver.  One  of  them,  ap¬ 
propriately  called  Waverly  Place,  goes  in  four  direc¬ 
tions  at  once.  Fourth  Street  and  Twelfth  Street 
lose  their  way  and  cross  each  other.  Other  streets, 
ashamed  of  finding  themselves  in  such  a  place,  dis¬ 
guise  themselves  under  different  names.  It  is  a 
place  where  all  sense  of  direction  seems  lost,  all 
values  confused.  This  is  Greenwich  Village. 

Greenwich  Avenue  is  in  fact  not  so  much  a  street 
as  a  wall,  a  breakwater  holding  back  the  mighty 
tides  of  commerce  that  flow  up  and  down  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island.  Under  the  shelter  of  this  guard- 
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ing  wall,  safe  from  intrusion,  a  little  piece  of  older 
New  York  has  been  left  as  it  was  built.  In  those 
crooked  streets  the  old  buildings  stand,  with  their 
great  rooms,  high  ceilings,  deep-embrasured  win¬ 
dows  and  cosy  fireplaces.  An  Italian  quarter  en¬ 
croaches  vividly  and  noisily  to  the  south.  The 
families  which  once  lived  here  have  long  since  fled. 
The  buildings  are  on  the  agents’  hands.  So  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  few  years  ago  the  tribe  of  artists  and 
writers  who  inhabited  Washington  Square  South 
overflowed  into  odd,  quiet,  deserted  little  Greenwich 
Village.  With  that  the  existence  of  the  Village  as 
a  Free  State,  independent  of  the  normal  authority 
of  New  York  City,  began. 

The  Village  has  its  literary  traditions,  harking 
back  to  the  days  when  Poe  wrote  fragile  lyrics  and 
vitriolic  criticisms  in  a  little  house  on  Carmine 
Street.  There  are  various  literary  and  artistic 
shrines  to  visit,  including  the  “Working  Girls’ 
Home,”  where  one  can  talk  to  the  bartender  about 
John  Masefield,  who  used  to  sweep  out  and  look 
after  the  babies  for  the  proprietor’s  wife.  But  the 
present  Greenwich  Village  is  newer  than  that. 

Newer  and  wilder  and  more  futuristic  in  colour¬ 
ing.  The  violet  ceilings,  green  walls,  and  cadmium- 
yellow  tables  in  the  Village  restaurants,  which  chiefly 
excite  the  awe  of  the  visitors  piloted  through  its 
mysteries  at  nightfall,  are  no  older  than  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war.  The  artists  who  came  back  re- 
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luctantly  from  Paris  brought  colour  with  them,  and 
splashed  it  joyously  over  everything  in  sight. 

But  the  colour  is  only  an  expressive  incident. 
The  principal  fact  about  the  Village  is  that  it  really 
is  a  village.  Everybody  in  it  knows  everybody  else. 
There  is  village  intimacy,  village  curiosity,  village 
gossip.  Only  in  one  respect  is  Greenwich  Village 
different.  The  gossip  is  kindly.  Perhaps  because 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  secrets,  nobody  tries  to. 
Nobody  cares,  anyway. 

This  curiosity  and  this  candour  are  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Village  morality.  People  do  not  break 
the  anti-trust  laws  in  Greenwich  Village.  But  they 
do  fall  in  love,  with  the  results  which  can  be  found 
described  at  length  in  the  fiction  and  poetry  of  all 
nations.  Women  laugh  and  cry  in  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage,  and  men  say  to  themselves:  “What  a  fool 
I  am.  And  yet — !”  In  a  word,  they  fall  in  love. 

There  is  folly  in  Greenwich  Village;  but  because 
the  inhabitants  are  permitted  to  laugh  at  it,  they  re¬ 
serve  their  indignation  for  more  serious  matters. 
They  dislike  unkindness.  They  hate  hypocrisy. 
That  is  why  they  become  so  angry  when  a  judge  up¬ 
sets  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  sends 
somebody  to  jail  for  making  a  speech  on  a  soap¬ 
box.  They  are  of  any  politics,  or  none — mostly 
none.  They  agree,  however,  in  disliking  policemen 
and  editors. 
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The  romantic  impression  prevails  outside  that  no¬ 
body  in  Greenwich  Village  does  any  work.  This  is 
not  strictly  true.  But  the  Village  does  play,  and 
with  such  gay  and  riotous  abandon  that  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  if  sober  middle-class  people  disapprove.  This 
aristocratic  use  of  leisure  seems  all  the  more  im¬ 
moral  when  one  reflects  that  it  is  achieved  on  such 
small  incomes.  The  virtuous  bourgeois  who  has  to 
deny  himself  most  of  the  things  he  would  really  en¬ 
joy  because  he  has  to  spend  his  money  on  things  he 
does  not  enjoy  at  all,  may  well  be  enraged  at  this 
incongruous  and  bewildering  spectacle.  Here  arc 
people  who  haven’t  much  money  enjoying  themselves 
as  if  they  had  all  the  money  in  the  world ! 

Yet  Greenwich  Village  may  presently  cease  to  be. 
That  stubborn  little  street  which  has  so  long  braced 
itself  against  the  outside  world,  has  been  pierced 
through.  Down  extended  Seventh  Avenue  the  tides 
of  traffic  which  have  so  long  been  kept  out,  will 
be  hurled  through  the  heart  of  the  Village.  In  a 
few  years  the  subway  will  be  finished;  apartment 
buildings,  which  have  already  crept  in,  will  go  up 
everywhere.  The  crooked  streets  will  be  straight¬ 
ened  out.  The  old  houses,  with  their  high  ceilings 
and  fireplaces,  will  be  torn  down.  The  section  will 
become  simply  a  part  of  New  York.  And  the 
gaiety,  the  daring,  the  talk,  the  laughter,  the  love, 
the  effervescent  youth  which  now  sparkles  in  Green- 
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wich  Village — will  that  too  be  crowded  out,  ban¬ 
ished,  destroyed?  The  great  wave  of  traffic,  of  or¬ 
dinariness,  of  law  and  order,  of  middle-class  virtue, 
is  lifted  over  the  Village,  ready  to  fall.  The  Village 
meanwhile — enjoys  itself. 
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XI.  Shaw  and  Jesus 


BERNARD  SHAW  as  an  exponent  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  spectacle  that  might  very  well 
drive  a  Bishop  to  despair.  Shaw,  in  spite  of 
the  silly  old  talk  about  “clever  paradox,”  is  so  con¬ 
vincing  a  writer  that  when  he  turns  (as  he  does  in 
the  preface  to  “Androcles  and  the  Lion”)  to  argu¬ 
ing  for  Christianity,  he  will  be  like  to  convert  us  all 
to  the  teachings  of  Jesus :  and  then  what  will  become 
of  the  church ! 

I  solemnly  profess  that  he  has  converted  me.  At 
least,  he  has  finished  the  job  that  the  war  began. 
Up  to  1914  I  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world,  a  believer  in  the  gospel  of  force.  Like  the 
Kaiser  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Colonel  Roosevelt 
and  the  McNamara  boys,  I  believed  that  a  judicious 
use  of  high  explosives  would  bring  to  pass  a  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  on  earth.  And  I  am  still  so  recent 
a  convert  that  I  am  afraid  I  might  backslide  if  my 
modest  assistance  were  needed  in  building  a  bar¬ 
ricade.  But  at  present  writing,  it  looks  as  though  I 
should  have  a  considerable  space  of  time  in  which 
to  establish  myself  in  my  new  faith. 
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It  is  an  odd  feeling,  this  being  a  Christian.  But, 
after  all,  what  is  a  fellow  to  do?  Optimist  by  tem¬ 
perament  though  I  am,  I  really  cannot  go  on  believ¬ 
ing  in  this  silly  war.  To  see  anything  in  it  but  a 
hysterical  attempt  on  the  part  of  civilization  to 
commit  suicide,  requires  an  intensity  of  credulity 
which  my  mind  cannot  sustain  for  more  than  the  few 
minutes  a  day  in  which  I  read  the  newspapers.  But 
if  one  does  not  believe  that  the  world  is  going  to  be 
made  saner  and  sweeter  and  finer  by  a  victory  of 
the  Allies  over  Germany  (or  vice  versa),  then  one 
is  perilously  near  Christianity.  If  we  are  not  to 
take  a  gun  and  shoot  the  people  who  disagree  with 
us  (the  simplicity  of  which  method  has  always  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me),  we  must  find  some  way  of  getting 
along  with  them.  Now  that  is  “loving  your  ene¬ 
mies,”  and  a  general  attempt  to  put  it  in  practice 
would  involve  a  catastrophic  dissolution  of  the  State, 
the  Prison  System,  Property  Rights,  and  almost 
Everything  Else  one  could  think  of. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  read  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
and  conceived  a  qualified  admiration  for  the 
haughty,  imperious,  masterful,  clever,  epigrammatic 
young  thaumaturgist  who  is  its  hero.  In  his  say¬ 
ings,  moreover,  there  seemed  to  be  a  certain  pith  of 
wisdom.  He  resented  family  ties,  like  Samuel  But¬ 
ler;  he  was  an  impatiently  hostile  critic  of  marriage, 
like  Ibsen;  he  had  a  deep  contempt  for  work  done 
not  in  joy  but  for  bread  and  butter,  just  as  William 
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Morris  had;  and  he  believed  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  us,  like  Bob  Ingersoll,  from  whom 
I  first  learned  that  revolutionary  doctrine.  I  felt, 
as  always  when  I  hear  of  some  little  group  who 
are  going  to  retire  from  the  ugliness  and  evil 
of  the  world  and  found  a  little  paradise  of  their 
own,  the  charm  of  that  sentiment.  But  I  did  not 
want  to  go  along.  I  desired  money  with  which  to 
buy  beautiful  neckties  and  my  favourite  brand  of 
cigarettes,  and  I  was  willing  to  do  stupid  and  un¬ 
necessary  work,  like  writing  book-reviews,  in  order 
to  get  it;  I  desired  to  live  with  my  sweetheart,  and 
I  was  more  than  willing  to  assert  and  even  to  believe 
the  most  improbable  things  in  order  to  effect  this. 
And,  finally,  I  did  not  really  wish  to  leave  this  ugly 
and  wicked  world;  I  wanted  to  stay  right  in  it,  and 
see  if  I  could  not  play  the  game  as  well  as  any¬ 
body  else.  I  felt  a  malicious  pleasure  in  the  thought 
of  putting  a  few  things  over  on  my  wicked  and  un¬ 
suspecting  contemporaries. 

I  still  feel  that  way.  .  .  .  That  is  where  Mr. 
Shaw  comes  in.  He  agrees  with  me  that  I  am  quite 
right.  He  tells  me  that  it  would  be  foolish,  and  a 
waste  of  what  unchristian  talents  I  possess,  for  me 
to  start  in  being  Christian  before  everybody  else 
does.  He  points  out  that  Christianity  “must  be  left 
out  of  the  question  in  human  affairs  until  it  is  made 
practically  applicable  to  them  by  complicated  politi¬ 
cal  devices.”  If  Jesus,  he  remarks,  could  five 
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worked  out  the  practical  details  of  his  great  idea  in 
“a  Communist  constitution,  an  admitted  obligation 
to  deal  with  crime  without  revenge  or  punishment, 
and  a  full  assumption  by  humanity  of  divine  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  he  would  have  conferred  an  incalcu¬ 
lable  benefit  on  mankind”  :  but  he  didn’t.  We  still 
have  the  details  to  work  out  ourselves  in  some  states¬ 
manlike  fashion.  And  it  may  be  that  in  the 
working-out  of  those  details  there  will  be  enough 
fighting  to  satisfy  what  stomach  for  it  the  unregen¬ 
erate  Adam  in  me  still  possesses. 

This  seems  to  leave  me,  somewhat  to  my  chagrin, 
just  about  where  I  started.  Indeed,  my  teacher  says 
plainly:  “I  am  no  more  a  Christian  than  Pilate 
was,  or  you,  gentle  reader,  and  yet,  like  Pilate,  I 
greatly  prefer  Jesus  to  Annas  and  Caiaphas;  and  I 
am  ready  to  admit  that  after  contemplating  the 
world  and  human  nature  for  nearly  sixty  years,  I 
see  no  way  out  of  the  world’s  misery  but  the  way 
which  would  have  been  found  by  Christ’s  will  if  he 
had  undertaken  the  work  of  a  modern  practical 
statesman.” 

So  it  appears  that,  despite  my  conversion,  I  am 
to  be  permitted  to  write  unnecessary  book-reviews, 
solace  myself  with  neckties  and  Virginia  cigarettes, 
and  cultivate  the  society  of  my  Best  Beloved;  in  the 
intervals  of  which  unchristian  occupations,  grace  may 
be  given  me  to  think  out  one  of  the  minor  clauses 
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of  the  Communist  Constitution,  or  even  to  take  an 
astigmatic  aim  over  that  barricade.  .  .  . 

My  onfy  disappointment  with  this  book  is  that 
Mr.  Shaw  does  not  introduce  Jesus  as  a  character. 
But  Mr.  Shaw  is  fully  aware  of  what  would  happen 
if  he  did.  Notabene: 

“You  may  deny  the  divinity  of  Jesus;  you  may 
doubt  whether  he  ever  existed;  you  may  reject  Chris¬ 
tianity  for  Judaism,  Mahometanism,  Shintoism  or 
Fire  Worship;  and  the  iconolaters,  placidly  con¬ 
temptuous,  will  only  classify  you  as  a  freethinker  or 
a  heathen.  But  if  you  venture  to  wonder  how 
Christ  would  have  looked  if  he  had  shaved  and  had 
his  hair  cut,  or  what  size  in  shoes  he  took,  or 
whether  he  swore  when  he  stood  on  a  nail  in  the 
carpenter’s  shop,  or  could  not  button  his  robe  when 
he  was  in  a  hurry,  or  whether  he  laughed  over  the 
repartee  by  which  he  baffled  the  priests  when  they 
tried  to  trap  him  into  sedition  and  blasphemy,  or 
even  if  you  tell  any  part  of  his  story  in  the  vivid 
terms  of  modern  colloquial  slang,  you  will  produce 
an  extraordinary  dismay  and  horror  among  the 
iconolaters.  You  will  have  made  the  picture  come 
out  of  its  frame,  the  statue  descend  from  its  pedes¬ 
tal,  the  story  become  real,  with  all  the  incalculable 
consequences  that  may  flow  from  this  terrifying 
miracle.  It  is  at  such  moments  that  you  realize  that 
the  iconolaters  have  never  for  a  moment  conceived 
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Christ  as  a  real  person  who  meant  what  he  said,  as 
a  fact,  as  a  force  like  electricity,  only  needing  the 
invention  of  suitable  political  machinery  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  affairs  of  mankind  with  revolutionary 
effect. 

“Thus  it  is  not  disbelief  that  is  dangerous  in  our 
society;  it  is  belief.” 
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XII.  Jesus  and  George  Moore 

ONCE  upon  a  time  a  lady  gave  a  Bible  to  Mr. 

George  Moore;  and,  what  may  seem 
stranger  still,  Mr.  Moore  read  it.  He 
found,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  an  interesting 
book.  He  did  not  so  much  care  for  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  least  of  all  for  the  thundering  of  the 
Prophets;  in  a  phrase  full  of  self-revelation  he  de¬ 
plored  in  them  the  lack  of  “piano  passages.”  But 
he  was  vastly  interested  in  Jesus;  and  being  of  that 
essentially  religious  turn  of  mind  which  is  nowadays 
called  irreverent,  he  proceeded  to  refashion  the  story 
of  Jesus  in  his  own  mind. 

It  may  be  noted  parenthetically  that  a  religion  is 
alive  only  so  long  as  it  tempts  people  to  tell  it  again, 
a  little  differently,  a  little  more  truly,  or  a  little  more 
to  one’s  taste  or  fancy.  The  fact  that  the  four  gos¬ 
pels  contradict  each  other,  that  each  evangelist  pre¬ 
sents  a  different  Jesus,  is  a  proof  that  Christianity 
was  very  much  alive  when  they  were  written.  And 
from  the  miracle-plays  of  the  Middle  Ages,  those 
jocund  and  farcical  comedies  of  the  market-place  in 
which  God  and  the  Devil  and  Jesus  and  all  the  saints 
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appear  as  heroes  and  villains  and  comic  characters 
at  the  pleasure  of  their  authors — from  such  evidence 
the  historian  can  deduce  that  Christianity  was  at 
that  time  zooning  along.  In  the  present  moribund 
state  of  Christianity,  when  its  stories  are  too  sacred, 
i.  e.,  dead,  to  be  tampered  with,  Mr.  George  Moore 
appears,  much  to  our  surprise,  as  one  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  Christians — that  is  to  say,  a  man  to  whom 
the  Christian  story  means  so  much  that  he  must  tell 
it  again  in  his  own  way,  with  his  own  additions  and 
improvements,  in  something  of  the  spirit  of  those 
naive  litterateurs ,  the  evangelists. 

For  this  thought  occurred  to  Mr.  Moore:  suppose 
Jesus  did  not  die  on  the  cross,  but  was  healed  in  the 
house  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  took  his  body 
from  the  cross,  and  suppose  that  in  after  years,  when 
Jesus  had  returned  to  be  a  shepherd  among  the 
Essenes,  Paul  had  visited  their  monastery:  what 
would  Jesus  think  of  Paul — and  what  would  Paul 
think  of  Jesus  ? 

Mr.  Moore  fancied  he  knew;  and  he  told  the 
story  of  that  meeting  many  times  at  dinner  tables, 
until  a  few  years  ago  it  began  to  come  back  to  him 
accredited  to  someone  else !  So  he  hastily  sat  down 
and  wrote  it  out  in  the  form  of  a  scenario,  with  a 
few  scenes  presented  at  full  length,  and  this  was  pub¬ 
lished.  But  being  dissatisfied  with  that,  he  wrote 
“The  Brook  Kerith,”  in  which  the  whole  story  is 
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told  at  great  length  from  the  point  of  view  mainly 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

At  great  length;  yes,  at  devastating  length;  with 
too  much  about  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  too  little 
about  Jesus.  It  is  in  fact  only  halfway  through  that 
the  book  commences  to  be  really  interesting;  though 
the  boyhood  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  described 
with  much  charm  in  the  early  chapters. 

At  last  we  get  to  Mr.  Moore’s  Jesus;  and  without 
withholding  my  admiration  for  Mr.  Moore’s  sincer¬ 
ity  and  honesty,  I  confess  to  finding  his  Jesus  a  little 
dull.  The  Jesus  of  Mark  is  far  more  interesting 
to  me.  And  I  think  I  know  why:  Mr.  Moore,  with 
his  fondness  for  piano  effects,  has  created  a  dulcet 
Jesus  with  not  enough  blood  in  him. 

That  is  a  matter  of  taste.  But  Mr.  Moore’s 
preference  seems  to  me  to  reveal  itself  as  a  fatal 
artistic  weakness  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book. 
Conceive  the  situation :  a  man  who  had  believed  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  born  to  bring  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  upon  earth,  suffers  crucifixion,  is 
saved  from  death,  and  creeps  away  to  a  monastery 
to  live  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  keeper  of  sheep.  The 
horrors  of  crucifixion  have  not  been  without  their 
effect;  the  courage,  the  audacity,  the  belief,  is  gone. 
He  wonders  why  he  should  ever  have  set  himself 
up  for  the  Son  of  God,  why  he  should  ever  have 
thought  he  could  bring  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on 
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earth.  He  repents  the  vanity,  the  folly,  the  rash 
idealism  of  his  youth.  So  much  is  credible.  It  is 
credible  that  a  prophet — or  a  labour  leader  or  a 
revolutionist — who  has  had  a  flash  of  splendour 
should  be  broken  and  tamed  by  life,  and  should  be 
sorry  he  was  ever  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  anything. 
But - 

If  you  will  believe  it,  Mr.  Moore  agrees  with  his 
hero  that  he  has  been  a  fool:  he  actually  prefers  the 
broken  and  tamed  man,  and  he  accepts  the  utterances 
of  failure  as  the  true  wisdom. 

Mr.  Moore  has  something  lacking  in  him.  He 
does  not  understand  heroism.  It  may  be  true  that 
heroism  ends  in  disillusion,  just  as  life  ends  in  death. 
But  to  view  the  magnificent  audacities,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  enterprises  of  idealism,  from  the  plain  of  dis¬ 
illusion  is  to  fail  to  understand  what  it  is  all  about. 

No,  Mr.  Moore  has  not  written  the  Fifth  Gospel. 
And  it  is  not  because  he  does  not  believe  in  Jesus  as 
a  God.  It  is  simply  because  he  does  not  appreciate 
Jesus  as  a  man.  It  is  not  because  he  does  not  put 
his  trust  in  Heaven.  It  is  rather  because  he  does 
not  put  his  trust  in  Earth.  For  it  is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  get  the  full  values  of  this  story,  to  believe 
in  the  Resurrection;  but  it  is  necessary  to  believe  in 
Life.  And  Mr.  Moore,  poor  fellow,  doesn’t. 

1916 
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XIII.  Sherwood  Anderson, 

his  First  Novel 

I  CAN  remember  vividly  how  one  day  in  Chicago 
I  picked  up  the  typewritten  manuscript  of  an 
unpublished  novel  in  the  home  of  a  friend. 
“Who  did  it?”  I  asked. 

“A  man  named  Sherwood  Anderson,”  said  my 
friend. 

I  took  it  up  idly,  a  little  cynically.  Another  yarn, 
I  thought,  to  be  added  to  the  pile  of  those  I  would 
some  day  have  to  read  and  review — one  more  like 
all  the  rest.  I  began  to  turn  the  pages — and  then 
before  I  knew,  I  was  reading,  with  a  curious  and 
growing  excitement. 

It  wasn’t  like  all  the  rest.  It  was,  in  fact,  almost 
too  good  to  be  true.  I  said  to  myself:  “This  is 
impossible!”  and  read  on,  waiting  to  be  disil¬ 
lusioned. 

For  this  man  Anderson  was  writing  like — I  had 
no  other  phrase  to  express  it — like  a  great  novelist. 
I  felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  mind, 
with  a  magnificent  grip  on  reality,  pouring  itself  out 
in  a  flood  of  scenes — a  mind  vivid,  profound,  ap- 
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parently  inexhaustible  in  its  energy.  A  mind  full  of 
beautiful,  intense,  and  perilous  emotion. 

Then  and  there  I  finished  reading  the  book,  and, 
curiously  shaken,  went  out  to  look  for  its  author. 
I  found  him — a  tall,  keen,  robust,  laughing  man, 
black-haired  and  blazing-black-eyed,  in  his  late 
thirties — an  advertising  writer  by  profession.  He 
had  never  sold  a  story  in  his  life.  He  had  been 
working  on  this  novel  for  several  years,  he  said. 

That  novel  has  now  been  published;  and  if  I  fail 
to  write  about  it  in  the  calmly  analytical  manner 
befitting  a  book-review,  it  is  because  the  glow  of  that 
incredible  discovery  still  lights  up  its  pages  for  me. 
It  is  not  every  day  that  one  stumbles  upon  a  great 
novelist.  Nevertheless,  I  will  try  to  refrain  from 
mere  praise,  and  tell  what  “Windy  McPherson’s 
Son”  is  about. 

It  is  about  America.  More  specifically,  it  begins 
in  the  village  of  Caxton,  Iowa,  inhabited  by  people 
like  Valmore  and  Freedom  Smith  and  John  Telfer, 
talkers  and  fighters,  braggarts  and  dandies,  drunk¬ 
ards  and  philosophers  and  failures  too  real  ever  to 
have  got  into  American  fiction  before.  Among 
these  boisterous,  jocund,  turbulent,  and  disturbing  in¬ 
fluences  the  boy  Sam  McPherson  grows  up,  a  seeker 
after  he  does  not  know  what,  listening  curiously  to 
the  wisdom  that  is  uttered  by  the  town  philosophers 
and  the  town  lunatics — listening  and  wondering  and 
adventuring.  In  him,  fluttering  timorously,  is  the 
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soul  of  a  dreamer;  but  he  smothers  it,  for  a  reason 
which  appears  to  him  good. 

The  reason  is  his  father,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  useless  now  and  idle,  a  boastful  old  relic — 
“Windy”  McPherson.  It  is,  in  short,  because  his 
father  is  an  incompetent  idealist,  who  allows  his 
wife  to  take  in  washing  to  support  the  family  while 
he  brags  in  the  streets  about  the  glories  of  his  sol¬ 
dier  days,  that  Sam  in  hurt  boyish  pride  smothers  his 
own  idealism.  Ashamed  and  angry,  he  cries: 
“1  ou  may  laugh  at  that  fool  Windy,  but  you  shall 
never  laugh  at  Sam  McPherson.”  And  he  becomes 
the  man  of  the  family,  hard-headed,  practical,  cold, 
and  a  little  cruel,  even  as  a  boy.  He  is  going  to  be 
successful. 

He  is  successful.  Halfway  through  the  book  we 
find  the  son  of  “Windy”  McPherson  rising  rapidly 
in  an  arms-manufacturing  company  in  Chicago.  “I 
cannot  see  myself  believing  in  the  rot  most  business 
men  talk,”  he  writes  to  his  sweetheart.  “They  are 
full  of  sentiment  and  ideals  which  are  not  true. 
Having  a  thing  to  sell,  they  always  say  it  is  the  best, 
although  it  may  be  third-rate.  I  do  not  object  to 
that.  What  I  do  object  to  is  the  way  they  have  of 
nursing  a  hope  within  themselves  that  the  third-rate 
thing  is  a  first-rate  thing,  until  the  hope  becomes  a 
belief.  ...  I  would  lie  about  goods  to  sell  them, 
but  I  would  not  lie  to  myself.  I  will  not  stultify  my 
own  mind.  If  a  man  crosses  swords  with  me  in  a 
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business  deal  and  I  come  out  of  the  affair  with  the 
money,  it  is  no  sign  that  I  am  the  greater  rascal, 
rather  it  is  a  sign  that  I  am  the  keener  man.” 

His  philosophy  is  put  to  the  test  when  at  the 
height  of  his  career  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to 
turn  against  his  father-in-law,  through  whose  as¬ 
sistance  he  has  achieved  control  of  the  company. 
He  acts  sensibly,  and  votes  to  throw  the  useless  old 
man  out.  The  old  man  does  not  act  so  sensibly;  he 
broods  over  it  and  shoots  himself. 

That,  naturally,  does  not  improve  Sam’s  relations 
with  the  old  man’s  daughter,  his  wife.  But  the 
marriage  was  already  moribund,  without  that.  Sam 
had  believed  in  his  marriage — deeply;  yet  somehow 
it  failed  to  be  all  that  he  wished.  Here  certainly 
his  philosophy  failed  him.  He  could  not  master 
happiness.  He  is,  in  fact,  though  he  does  not  as  yet 
realize  it,  a  failure  in  life.  But  he  grinds  ahead. 

Only  one  does  not  quite  lose  sight,  in  the  hard 
and  successful  business  man,  of  the  wondering,  puz¬ 
zled,  listening  boy  of  Caxton,  trying  to  get  at  the 
meaning  of  life.  He  still  tries  to  be  the  man  he  had 
determined  to  be — the  man  he  thought  it  best  to  be. 
When  the  news  of  his  father-in-law’s  suicide  comes 
to  him,  his  comment  is:  “The  old  fool.”  A  just 
comment,  according  to  his  philosophy.  .  .  .  But 
that  same  day  he  realizes  that  life  has  become  mean¬ 
ingless  to  him.  Whereupon  he  walks  out  of  his  of¬ 
fice  and  disappears  from  the  world. 
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It  was  either  that  or — worse.  When  one’s  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life  has  broken  down,  one  must  find  a 
new  one  or  go  insane.  So,  severing  without  a  word 
every  tie  that  binds  him  to  the  world,  he  walks  out 
of  Chicago,  down  a  country  road,  seeking  the  truth 
— his  truth. 

Things  happen  to  him:  such  things  as  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  millionaire — or  anybody  else — who  did 
such  a  rash  thing  as  to  go  in  search  of  the  truth. 
Once,  curiously  enough,  he  tries  to  find  it  in  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party;  but  he  and  the  Party,  I  regret  to  say, 
do  not  hit  it  off. 

What  he  finds,  after  what  adventures,  I  will  leave 
you  to  discover.  After  all,  the  story  is  not  the  most 
important  thing.  Nor,  to  me,  is  the  important 
thing  the  emotional  power  and  the  rich  humour  of 
the  book,  nor  its  intimate  truth  to  American  life, 
nor  the  passion  and  splendour  of  its  literary  quality. 
The  thing  which  captures  me  and  will  not  let  me  go 
is  the  profound  sincerity,  the  note  of  serious,  baffled, 
tragic  questioning  which  I  hear  above  its  laughter 
and  tears.  It  is,  all  through,  an  asking  of  the 
question  which  American  literature  has  hardly  as 
yet  begun  to  ask:  “What  for?” 

The  old  facile  answers  are  unsatisfying:  the  facile 
new  ones  not  less  so.  Perhaps  there  is  no  answer. 
But  we  must  ask.  And  the  writer  who  puts  that 
question  in  intimate  and  vivid  terms  of  the  lives  of 
men  and  women,  completely,  fearlessly,  candidly,  is 
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such  an  interpreter  of  American  life  as  we  have 
need  of. 

For  it  is  that  spirit  of  profound  and  unresting 
questioning  which  has  made  Russian  literature  what 
it  is.  “Why?  why?  why?”  echoes  insistently 
through  all  their  pages — Turgeniev  and  Tolstoy, 
Dostoievsky  and  Chekhov,  Artzibashev  and  Gorky. 
It  echoes,  too,  in  this  book,  like  a  great  bell  pealing 
its  tremendous  question  to  the  unanswering  sky,  and 
awaking  dangerously  within  one’s  self  something 
that  one  has  carefully  laid  to  sleep — perhaps  one’s 
soul,  who  knows? 
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FICTION  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  people 
who  are  either  the  masters  or  the  victims  of 
life.  But  ordinary  people  do  not  fall  into 
either  category — which  is  one  reason  why  most  fic¬ 
tion,  even  of  the  best,  is  false.  Few  of  us,  except 
in  romantic  day-dreams,  are  masters  of  our  fate; 
but  most  of  us  do,  now  and  then,  buck  up  and  refuse 
to  let  circumstances  thwart  us  in  their  accustomed 
way.  We  are  none  of  us  without  our  little  tri¬ 
umphs.  But  it  takes  an  unusual  novelist  to  make  a 
first-rate  story,  without  exaggeration  or  sentimental 
heroizing — or,  what  is  still  less  to  the  point,  pity — 
out  of  such  lives. 

William  McFee,  however,  appears  to  be  such  a 
writer;  for  in  “Casuals  of  the  Sea,”  he  has  made  one 
of  the  most  interesting  books  I  have  read  in  years 
out  of  the  lives  of  two  ordinary  people,  without 
finding  it  necessary  to  invest  them  with  any  false 
glamour.  They  are  a  brother  and  a  sister,  who, 
like  many  brothers  and  sisters,  are  not  in  the  least 
alike.  The  girl  has  that  curious  kind  of  hardness 
which,  when  it  is  native  and  ingrained,  deals  success¬ 
fully  with  circumstances  that  would  overwhelm  peo- 
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pie  of  weaker  fibre.  She  doesn’t  struggle  with  cir¬ 
cumstances;  she  only  finds  her  way,  sure-footed, 
among  them.  A  factory  girl,  she  is  put  in  the  way 
of  a  better  job  as  a  private-secretary-and-maid-of- 
all-work  to  a  lady  journalist,  at  whose  house  she 
meets  an  enterprising  entrepreneur  of  a  new  elec¬ 
trical  device.  He  likes  her;  and  without  hesitation 
she  becomes  his  mistress.  But  with  her,  this  is  not 
the  first  step  of  failure;  it  is  the  first  step  of  success. 
Some  years  later,  after  a  career  in  which  she  has 
gained  experience,  education,  and  the  power  of  self- 
expression,  she  marries  a  sea-captain  and  settles 
down  quietly  in  a  London  suburb,  respected  by 
everyone,  including  the  reader. 

Her  brother  is  a  softer  type,  more  easily  ex¬ 
ploited,  more  easily  fooled.  But  his  sensitiveness 
saves  him  from  becoming  a  complete  victim  of  the 
web  of  circumstances  in  which  he  is  caught.  He 
leaves  the  shop  in  which  he  is  going  to  be  shut  up 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  the  girl  who  is  going  to 
marry  and  manage  him,  and  runs  away  to  sea.  It 
is  not  as  a  mere  literary  phrase  that  Mr.  McFee  has 
put  the  sea  into  the  title  of  his  book.  For  the  sea 
does  to  him  symbolize  life — the  sea  which  is  never 
conquered  utterly,  but  with  which  one  can  live  on 
terms  of  self-respect  and  even  affection.  One  can 
love  the  sea,  knowing  that  it  would  as  soon  kill  one 
as  not.  And  one  can  live  with  life  on  the  same 
terms.  The  boy  learns  that  on  board  ship,  and  re- 
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turns  to  effect  his  little  triumph  in  the  marrying  of 
the  girl  he  really  fancies — a  barmaid,  with  whom  he 
sets  up  a  public  house  of  his  own,  and  lives  in  quiet 
contentment  until  he  dies  of  a  cold. 

There  is  revealed  in  the  telling  of  this  story  a 
quality  of  mind  which  is  so  new  in  literature  that 
there  are  no  terms  as  yet  invented  by  which  to  de¬ 
scribe  it.  It  is  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the 
sentimentalism  of  the  Victorian  period;  but  it  is 
quite  as  English — an  English  coolness,  a  complete 
imperturbableness  in  the  face  of  life.  It  is  true  that 
this  sang-froid  is  usually  maintained  only  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  see  what  is  before  one’s  eyes.  But  when  it 
is  combined  with  curiosity  and  candour,  the  result  is 
fascinating. 
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HE  anthology  was  once,  as  the  name  still 


hints,  a  garland,  woven  lightly  by  one  who 


wandered  idly  in  flower-land,  of  such  blos¬ 
soms  as  pleased  his  fancy,  and  presented  to  us  with 
a  graceful  apology.  “These  pleased  me.  Perhaps 
they  will  please  you.  If  not,  I  have  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  gathering  them!” 

And  they  did  please  us,  those  familiar  blossoms 
of  a  garden  in  which  we  too  had  walked.  For  in 
those  days  flowers  grew  in  gardens,  and  everyone 
knew  the  chief  varieties  by  sight.  This  was  a  lyric 
and  that  was  a  sonnet  and  the  other  was  an  ode — 
violet,  lily,  rose.  And  thus  it  was  until  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  threw  over  the  garden  wall  a  bushel-basketful 
of  what  he  said  was  grass-seed,  but  which  came  up 
(so  the  outraged  keepers  of  the  garden  declared)  as 
ragweed,  burdock,  thistles,  and  poison  ivy!  At  all 
events,  the  garden  has  never  been  the  same  since. 
Hie  roses  and  the  lilies  held  themselves  in  cold  and 
proper  aloofness  from  the  intruding  strangers  for 
a  space,  but  alas !  propinquity  at  last  had  its  way 
with  them,  and  the  result  was  a  crop  of  miscegenate 
blossoms  of  which  earth  had  never  seen  the  like.  Of 
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all  shapes  and  colours,  ranging  in  appearance  from 
the  cabbage  to  the  goldfish,  they  seemed  to  many 
shocked  observers  to  have  ceased  to  be  flowers  at  all. 
They  had  every  odour,  from  that  of  a  harness 
factory  to  the  subtler  one  of  moonlight.  Some  of 
them  were  more  surprising  still — when  you  ap¬ 
proached,  they  flew  away;  and  others,  when  you 
touched  them,  said  “Ma-ma”  in  a  squeaky  voice. 

The  old-fashioned  anthologist  was  all  very  well 
for  his  times,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  could  not  meet 
this  situation.  The  anthologist  of  to-day  must  be 
made  of  sterner  stuff.  He  must  be,  in  the  first 
place,  utterly  fearless.  When  he  comes  upon  a 
flower  that  bites  him  in  the  ankle  and  then  digs  a 
hole  in  the  ground  into  which  it  vanishes  saying 
“Woof!  woof!”  he  must  not  run  away  in  terror. 
He  must  remark:  “Ah!  Something  new  for  my 
collection !” 

He  must  have,  of  course,  a  scientific  training, 
which  will  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  odour  of 
the  paradoxiana  Poundensicus  from  that  of  V ache- 
lindsicus  gloriosus  at  a  glance.  He  must  know  the 
habits  and  customs  of  all  those  varieties  and  groups 
and  tribes.  Indeed,  it  is  an  ethnologist  rather  than 
an  anthologist  that  is  required.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
serious  task,  and  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  William 
Stanley  Braithwaite  comes  to  it  with  a  full  sense  of 
its  responsibilities.  He  is  not  content  simply  to 
bring  in  a  casual  handful  of  posies  from  this  riotous 
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wilderness  of  bloom.  He  has  undertaken  nothing 
less  than  the  task  of  surveying  the  whole  field,  and, 
after  an  intimate  study  of  all  its  offerings,  the 
presentation  to  us  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
that  it  contains. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  would  appal  a  less 
courageous  and  industrious  spirit.  For  (as  one 
learns  from  Mr.  Braithwaite’s  volume)  it  requires 
the  reading,  week  by  week  and  month  by  month,  of 
all  the  verse-publishing  periodicals  in  America.  But 
that  is  only  the  beginning.  In  these  matters  one 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  technical  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  this  entails  a  reading  of  some  forty  of 
the  more  significant  books  about  poets  and  poetry 
published  each  year,  and  some  275  critical  articles  or 
reviews.  The  direction  of  current  tendency  in  verse- 
creation  cannot,  however,  be  properly  judged  with¬ 
out  reading  the  more  important  volumes  of  verse, 
which  average  about  198  a  year.  The  mere 
physical  labour  involved  in  reading  1,380  poems, 
averaging  336  words  to  a  poem,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  many  of  them,  is 
something  from  which  an  ordinary  mortal  would 
shrink.  But  Mr.  Braithwaite  does  not  shrink. 
Like  all  the  great  explorers  of  history,  he  enjoys 
the  dangers  and  the  hardships  of  his  chosen  task. 
Of  these  he  modestly  refrains  from  speaking.  He 
merely  presents  us  the  results  of  his  labours,  with 
some  appropriate  critical  commentary.  If  the  result 
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is  something  like  a  Pittsburgh  survey,  rather  more 
of  a  blue-book  than  a  bouquet,  that  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
plained  of.  Taken  as  what  it  is,  for  all  in  all,  and 
by  and  large,  it  is  a  noble  achievement. 

I  proceed  reverently  to  detach  a  few  petals  from 
the  scientifically  ascertained  96  best  blossoms  of  the 
1916  yield  of  verse. — 

Ouch!  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  shall 
go  and  put  some  listerine  on  my  finger.  .  .  .  But 
be  reassured:  they  are  not  all  so  dangerous  as  that 
one.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  quite,  quite  in¬ 
nocuous.  But  it  is  safer  to  generalize.  .  .  .  Per¬ 
haps  safer  still  to  hand  you  the  book,  and  retire. 
The  fact  is  that  I  know  very  little  about  contempo¬ 
rary  verse.  I  will  confess  that  if  I  were  to  hear 
these  poems  read  aloud,  one  by  one,  and  had  to 
guess  at  their  authorship,  I  should  do  so  somewhat 
as  follows:  Alfred  Tennyson,  Rube  Goldberg, 
Martin  Tupper,  the  author  of  “Tender  Buttons,”  a 
Navajo  Indian,  the  author  of  the  “Elegy  in  a  Coun¬ 
try  Churchyard,”  Robert  W.  Service,  and  one  new 
and  rather  remarkable  unknown  poet;  together  with 
many  traces  of  collaboration  with  the  man  who 
writes  the  poems  about  Campbell’s  Soup  that  one 
reads  in  the  street  cars.  I  should  probably  be  wrong 
in  my  guesses  more  than  half  of  the  time. 
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XVI.  A  Woman’s  View  of 

the  Sex-Muddle 

GRETE  MEISEL-HESS  is  an  Austrian  nov¬ 
elist,  sociologist,  and  feminist.  Her  cri¬ 
tique  of  our  sex  life,  now  accessible  to  read¬ 
ers  in  English,  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  im¬ 
portant  books  yet  written  on  the  social  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  psychological  aspects  of  this  subject. 

The  title  of  her  book  is  “The  Sexual  Crisis.” 
She  believes  that  the  institutions  and  evasions,  mo¬ 
ralities  and  immoralities,  restrictions  and  rebellions, 
cowardices  and  brutalities,  hypocrisies  and  scandals, 
which  constitute  our  present  sexual  system,  are  too 
preposterous  to  last  much  longer.  The  question  is, 
what  changes  are  both  possible  and  desirable?  Of 
this  present  and  that  future,  Grete  Meisel-Hess 
writes  not  only  as  a  scientist,  but  as  a  woman. 

As  a  woman,  with  an  instinctive  sympathy  for 
her  own  sex,  she  does  not  look  forward  to  any  pos¬ 
sible  immediate  future  with  quite  unmixed  delight. 
It  may  be  better  than  what  we  have,  and  yet  not  be 
such  as  women  (or,  for  that  matter,  men)  would 
readily  welcome.  It  may  not  be  what  they  most 
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deeply  want.  In  this  case  it  won’t  be,  she  believes. 

“Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding,”  she  writes. 
“I  regard  permanent  sexual  unions  as  the  ideal. 
For  a  woman,  above  all,  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  she  should  give  herself  to  one  man  only,  that 
this  man  should  be  the  first  she  has  loved,  that  she 
should  never  suffer  disillusionment,  and  that  the  pair 
should  remain  true  lovers  until  death.  But,”  she 
adds,  “this  happy  fortune  cannot  be  extorted  from 
destiny.” 

No.  Such  happy  fortune  is  at  present,  for  all  ex¬ 
cept  a  chance  few,  only  a  noble  and  pathetic  wish. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  formulate,  even  in  theory,  the 
conditions  under  which  such  happy  fortune  could  be¬ 
come  a  general  social  fact.  But  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  happier  provision  for  human  nature  as  we 
find  it.  It  is  possible  to  imagine,  in  a  not  too 
distant  future,  a  society  so  improved  in  its  economic 
and  social  structure  as  to  provide  a  wide  range  and 
unhindered  freedom  for  serious  mating.  It  may  be 
impossible  to  expect  of  youth  the  capacity  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  illusion  born  of  desire  and  the 
sentiments  upon  which  a  more  deservedly  lasting 
union  might  be  founded.  But  it  is  possible  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  seriousness  of  such  mistakes,  and  even  to 
accept  that  illusion  as  the  happiest  circumstance  for 
the  expression  of  youth’s  passion. 

Our  present  scheme  does  indeed,  in  its  own  hypo- 
critic  fashion,  make  social  provision  for  the  sexual 
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needs  of  masculine  youth,  by  the  institution  of  prosti¬ 
tution.  But,  without  touching  upon  the  more  sensa¬ 
tional  objections  to  this  arrangement,  it  may  be  said 
that  association  with  prostitutes  is  scarcely  the  best 
preliminary  education  for  a  more  enterprising,  dem¬ 
ocratic,  and  responsible  personal  relationship,  such 
as  marriage  should  be.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
it  possible  to  regard  prolonged  celibacy,  in  either 
women  or  men,  as  the  best  training  for  a  happy 
marriage. 

There  is  also,  of  course,  the  escape  afforded, 
more  and  more  frequently  in  this  country,  by  the 
free  union.  Grete  Meisel-Hess  subjects  this  device 
to  a  searching  criticism.  Thus  she  finds  that  the 
arrangement  is  generally  unsatisfactory,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “suggestibility”  of  men.  They  have  an 
excessive  sense  of  the  irregularity  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment;  they  find  it  impossible  to  regard  the  partner 
of  such  a  union  with  as  much  respect  as  they  would 
a  wife;  they  remember  always  that  the  affair  is  im¬ 
permanent,  and  when  the  inevitable  end  seems  to 
have  come  they  make  the  parting  one  of  brutal 
abruptness.  This  psychology  may  be  in  certain 
respects  more  European  than  American.  But  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  any  country,  a  sense  of  dislocation  from 
the  rest  of  society  cannot  be  good  for  a  relationship, 
and  must  tend  to  destroy  it.  And  the  fact  that  such 
a  relationship  is  generally  one  in  which  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  have  children  makes  it  to  that  extent  socially 
a  failure. 

There  is  obvious  need  of  a  reconstruction  of  our 
customs  and  attitudes  which  will  permit  the  sexual 
instinct  an  expression  at  once  freer  and  more  socially 
beneficent.  This  might  come,  as  the  author  sug¬ 
gests  (partly  conditioned  upon  advances  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom  of  women  from  men),  in  the  public 
recognition  of  such  free  unions.  Any  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  unions  would  be  to  a  large  extent  a 
diversion  of  the  passions  of  masculine  youth  from 
the  wastage  of  trivial  and  mercenary  relations  into 
a  more  humane  and  satisfying  relationship.  It 
would  furnish  for  women  (who  are  now  quite  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  to  have  feelings)  another  escape  from 
the  cold  storage  of  celibacy  which  many  of  them 
would  be  glad  to  take.  And  with  the  protection 
which  social  approval  and  a  legal  status  gives,  these 
unions,  hitherto  for  the  most  part  barren,  would  be¬ 
come  fruitful  with  children  of  love.  The  instinct 
of  maternity,  even  the  more  shadowy  instinct  of 
paternity,  does  not  automatically  depend  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  that  state  of  the  affections 
which  makes  men  and  women  desire  to  live  together 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  And  a  society  which  de¬ 
sires  children  is  overlooking  an  opportunity  when 
it  devotes  its  solicitude  exclusively  to  those  couples 
who  have  declared  their  intention  of  living  together 
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till  death  does  them  part.  Wanting  to  do  that  is 
one  thing,  and  wanting  to  have  children  is  something 
else,  and  neither  sentiment  necessarily  implies  the 
other. 

These  are  practical  considerations.  Doubtless 
Grete  Meisel-Hess  would  prefer,  if  it  were  possible, 
that  every  child  should  be  born  of  parents  who  were 
to  remain  true  lovers  until  death.  It  is  her  sense 
of  the  world  as  it  is  which  leads  her  to  say:  “Re¬ 
production,  however,  must  be  freed  from  its  de¬ 
pendence  upon  any  prescribed  form  of  sexual  associa¬ 
tion,  for  the  procreation  of  the  coming  generation 
must  be  effected  during  those  years  in  which  the 
energy  and  beauty  of  the  individual  and  of  the  germ- 
plasm  are  at  their  maximum,  whether  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  parents  is  or  is  not  destined  to  endure,  and 
without  depriving  these  parents,  by  social  censure,  of 
the  possibility  of  other  and  socially  perhaps  more 
valuable  sexual  experiences.  The  way  must  lie  open 
for  the  birth  of  the  children  of  vigour,  youth,  and 
free  sexual  selection,  regardless  of  the  question 
whether  the  parents  are  socially  ripe  and  fit  for 
marriage,  or  whether  they  intend  to  marry.”  It 
should  be  added  that  this  paragraph  presumes  a 
society  willing  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  support 
of  mother  and  child. 

But  there  is  a  need  also  of  psychic  readjustment 
to  the  sexual  situation — for  women  especially,  we 
learn.  Men,  it  seems,  in  particular  men  of  finer  en- 
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dowments,  are  to-day  “afraid  of  passionate  love. 
They  dread  any  sexual  relationship  grounded  on  pro¬ 
found  erotic  sensibilities.  ...  So  greatly  do  such 
men  fear  a  passionate  ‘entanglement’  that  they  often 
take  to  flight  as  soon  as  they  become  aware  that  their 
own  feelings  are  strongly  involved.  .  .  .”  Indeed, 
“the  complete  man,  the  strong  man,  the  man  able 
without  danger  to  accept  love  as  part  of  his  life 
complex,  to  admit  love  and  to  hold  fast  to  love — 
such  a  man  is  not  of  our  time.”  And  “this  reluc¬ 
tance  to  love  and  incapacity  for  love  exhibited  by 
the  modern  man  is  the  tragedy  of  the  modern 
woman.” 

It  is  a  situation  which  she  must  meet  by  ceasing 
to  make  love  the  centre  of  her  life.  She  “must  find 
an  adequate  outlet  for  her  vital  energies  in  social 
activities  (and  in  motherhood)  and  must  not  expect 
it  from  sexual  love  alone.” 

A  new  education  for  women,  in  this  regard,  is  de¬ 
manded.  “From  earliest  girlhood  our  daughters 
are  taught  to  look  upon  marriage  as  their  goal,  and 
their  attention  is  thus  prematurely  directed  towards 
the  impulsive  life.  We  should  rather  bring  them 
up,  not  indeed  to  renounce  love  (for  the  attempt 
would  be  vain),  but  to  learn  not  to  regard  love  as 
the  pivot  of  the  individual  life.  A  girl  should  be 
taught  to  meet  her  erotic  destiny  with  energetic 
elasticity,  to  live  through  erotic  experiences  as  does 
a  man,  and  not  to  allow  herself  to  be  so  profoundly 
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shattered  by  an  unfortunate  episode  as  to  suffer  the 
wreck  of  her  individuality.  It  should  be  our  aim 
to  make  a  woman  ashamed  of  allowing  herself  to 
be  bruised  and  broken  by  the  assaults  of  fate,  where¬ 
as  to-day  we  incline  to  encourage  her  to  assume  the 
martyr’s  crown.  Women  must  accept  love’s  dan¬ 
gers  and  adversities  as  parts  of  a  typical  human  des¬ 
tiny,  learning  to  take  love  lightly,  elastically,  and  re- 
surgently.  This  emancipation  of  spirit,  this  refusal 
to  be  bound  or  broken  on  the  wheel  by  love,  need 
not  in  any  way  involve  a  light  or  trivial  view  of 
love  and  its  processes.” 

Above  all,  she  must  learn  not  to  surrender  herself 
unconditionally.  “Man  has  made  himself  an  ideal 
image  of  woman,  an  image  which  in  practical  life 
he  is  unable  to  endure.  In  this  ideal  of  woman” — 
say  rather  in  this  typical  masculine  erotic  day-dream  ! 
— ’“unconditional  surrender  plays  a  great  part,  and 
yet  we  find  there  is  nothing  that  the  modern  man 
likes  less  than  this  unconditional  surrender.  When 
he  encounters  it  he  is  profoundly  disturbed,  and  will 
certainly  misuse  it.  When  we  find  women  living  in 
a  satisfying  and  lasting  sexual  relationship,  we  shall 
commonly  note  that  they  are  devoid  of  the  capacity 
for  complete  and  unconditional  surrender  of  their 
personalities.  .  .  .  Nothing  more  quickly  induces 
satiety  in  the  male  than  the  unrestricted  generosity 
of  the  feminine  temperament.” 

One  must — and  if  one  is  a  woman,  one  must  learn 
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to — “remain  supreme  over  love.”  Women,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  “have  a  natural  inclination  to  throw  open  the 
inmost  recesses  of  their  being;  they  are  like  tulips 
which  we  buy  in  the  street  with  their  petals  tightly 
folded,  but  which,  when  we  take  them  into  a  warm 
room,  open  to  display  their  inmost  heart.  Now  it  is 
one  of  the  laws  of  love  that  an  ultimate  privacy 
should  be  preserved.  However  full  the  self¬ 
surrender,  however  free  and  honourable  the  rela¬ 
tionship,  there  should  remain  a  region  of  ultimate 
reserve” — and  in  that  region  should  reside  a  self- 
respect  which  will  endure  though  all  the  rest  crumble 
or  be  destroyed.  This  offering-up  by  women  of 
their  independent  selfhood  upon  the  altar  of  love 
has  been  inculcated  by  glorious  example  in  imagina¬ 
tive  works  until  perhaps  it  seems  the  test  of  their 
love’s  reality.  And  thus,  “by  the  force  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  suggestion,  a  woman  is  led  to  stake  her 
whole  soul  upon  a  sexual  relationship,  to  endeavour 
to  merge  her  whole  personality  in  the  experience, 
and  disastrous  failure  is  the  common  result.  Such 
a  prescription  for  women  is  formulated  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  erotic  caprices  of  the  male, 
which  are  more  changeable  and  uncertain  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  It  is  indeed,  as 
a  direct  reaction  to  this  feminine  abandon  that 
the  male,  awed  and  perturbed,  concludes  one  day 
that  she  is  an  angel  and  the  next  that  she  is  a  Venus- 
berg  temptress — two  foolish  masculine  fancies 
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which  complicate  distressingly  the  erotic  relation¬ 
ship  and  make  his  caprices  seem  to  her  more  uncer¬ 
tain  and  changeable  than  anything  in  the  world! 

But  if  these  twain  are  to  be  saved  from  the  tragic 
results  of  his  inability  to  appreciate  her  abandon, 
then  a  new  attitude  toward  love  itself  must  come  into 
being.  In  her  discussion  of  free  unions,  the  author 
had  earlier  observed  a  fact  which  hints  at  the  way 
to  meet  this  situation.  “Among  all  the  variations 
of  free  love,”  she  had  noted,  “gallant  love  is  the 
most  successful.  The  suggestion  of  freedom  lasts 
longest  when  the  liaison  is  entered  into  in  the  spirit 
of  light  comedy,  in  a  mood  of  complete  sexual  de¬ 
tachment;  and  if  the  man  is  not  to  become  alarmed 
about  the  free  intimacy,  it  is  necessary  that  this  sug¬ 
gestion  of  freedom  should  persist  intact.  As  soon 
as  a  man  comes  to  regard  the  matter  as  ‘serious,’  he 
takes  fright.  .  .  .”  So,  on  another  and  more  seri¬ 
ous  emotional  level,  “the  tragic  note  in  an  intimacy 
fills  him  with  alarm.”  Transpose  to  this  more  se¬ 
rious  plane  the  light  comedy  of  gallant  love,  and  you 
have  a  surrender,  too  gracious  to  be  complete,  “un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  a  refined,  joyous,  tender,  and 
delicate  disposition  of  mind,  without  any  expecta¬ 
tion  of  either  heaven  or  hell.”  Such  a  love,  she 
says  elsewhere,  would  be  one  “absolutely  divested  of 
the  internal  and  external  claims  characteristic  of 
love  to-day.  .  .  .  Neither  partner  would  expect, 
still  less  would  claim,  anything  beyond  what 
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freely  given  as  the  outcome  of  mutual  sympathy. 

.  .  .  No  more  would  be  bestowed  than  the  kindli¬ 
ness  and  charm  of  a  well-disposed  nature  in  inter¬ 
action  with  another  person  of  sympathetic  tempera¬ 
ment.” 

And  this  love,  moreover,  has  a  deeper  significance 
— “in  the  protection  it  furnishes  against  the  Eros 
who  destroys.  It  exercises  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  elemental  forces,  converting  them  to  the 
service  of  mankind,  where  untamed  their  working 
would  have  been  disastrous.”  Thus  it  is  “a  truly 
civilizing  factor.”  Its  inner  significance  is  that 
“those  who  engage  in  it  will  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  yoked,  oppressed,  ground  to  powder,  by  erotic  ex¬ 
periences.”  It  is  the  victory  of  “love  that  laughs.” 

So  it  was  that,  in  a  German  tale  quoted  here,  a 
Lady  in  Mars  said  to  her  earth-born  wooer:  “If 
I  were  to  give  myself  to  you,  I  should  descend  from 
the  pure  play  of  the  feelings  to  the  coercion  of  pas¬ 
sion;  I  should  lose  my  freedom,  and  should  have  to 
return  with  you  to  your  planet.  Large  and  beauti¬ 
ful  your  earth  may  be,  but  I  should  perish  there  un¬ 
der  the  weight  that  you  are  able  to  endure.  And 
heavy  as  your  atmosphere  are  your  hearts.’ 

But  there  is  a  note  of  sadness  in  all  this.  It  is 
a  compromise,  born  of  the  author’s  sense  of  our 
masculine  unfitness  to  respond  to  the  wish  for  a  love 
at  once  “ardent,  secure,  and  natural.”  Its  artifice  is 
a  device  to  protect  women  against  the  humiliation 
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of  bestowing  a  gift  on  those  who  do  not  understand 
it.  She  offers  us  a  bauble,  since  we  will  not  take  a 
soul — and  she  despises  us  for  being  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  “It  happens  that  in  our  day  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  one  sex  is  coincident  with  the  degeneration  of 
the  other.”  The  woman  of  the  future,  who,  “filled 
with  the  joy  of  life,”  already  blossoms  among  us, 
can  find  no  fit  companion  among  men.  When  the 
modern  man  arrives  he  will  find  “a  kingdom  await¬ 
ing  conquest.”  He  will  not  be  afraid  of  love. 

I9I7 
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XVII.  Peace? 


HORSTEIN  VEBLEN,  the  most  brilliant 


and  the  most  profound  of  American 


scholars,  has  produced  a  book  on  the  sub¬ 


ject  of  peace  which  should  result  in  his  being  either 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  or  put  in  jail  for 
treason. 

Professor  Veblen  is  not  unlike  that  mildest- 
mannered  pirate  that  ever  made  a  lady  walk  the 
plank.  In  this  book  he  bears,  indeed,  a  certain 
ironic  resemblance  to  that  eminent  Russian  trouble¬ 
maker  who  was  intimate  to  the  councils  of  both  the 
secret  police  and  the  revolutionaries,  and  who  cheer¬ 
fully  assisted  his  friends  on  each  side  in  sending  his 
friends  on  the  other  side  to  hell  or  Siberia,  as  the 
case  might  be.  In  the  realm  of  the  intellect  these 
duplicitous  operations,  resulting  in  a  dreadful 
slaughter  of  familiar  beliefs  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence,  are  not  ethically  reprehensible.  They  are 
merely  inconvenient  to  the  reader,  who  is  accustomed 
to  be  told  at  the  outset  whither  the  argument  is  tend¬ 
ing,  so  that  he  may  know  whether  he  ought  to  believe 
it  as  he  goes  along.  The  peril  of  reading  Veblen  is 
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that,  whether  your  beliefs  are  pacifist  or  militarist, 
they  will  have  been  damaged  severely  at  his  hands 
before  you  realize  your  danger.  My  own  ideas,  I 
confess,  have  suffered  some  injuries  at  his  hands;  sev¬ 
eral  of  my  favourite  beliefs  are  now  in  hospital, 
though  I  trust  the  injuries  will  not  be  fatal.  I  har¬ 
bour  no  resentment,  however,  and  urge  all  and 
sundry  to  the  same  perilous  adventure. 

His  book  is  entitled  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  Peace  and  the  Terms  of  Its  Perpetuation.”  As 
to  Peace,  there  are,  we  discover,  two  kinds — hon¬ 
ourable  peace,  and  dishonourable  peace.  Dishon¬ 
ourable  peace  is  seldom,  apparently,  desired,  which 
complicates  the  problem  at  the  outset,  for  the  hon¬ 
ourable  kind  is  much  harder  to  get.  It  is,  in  fact, 
almost  impossible  for  both  sides  to  achieve  at  once. 
The  difference  between  an  honourable  and  a  dishon¬ 
ourable  peace  is  clear.  It  does  not  reside  in  any  ad¬ 
vantage  accruing  to  the  population  at  large  in  the 
matter  of  prosperity  or  health,  or  indeed  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  advantage  whatever  to  be  found  in  an  honour¬ 
able  as  opposed  to  a  dishonourable  peace.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  spiritual  one,  and  hence  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant.  In  an  honourable  peace,  the  national 
honour  is  intact,  and  in  a  dishonourable  peace  the 
national  honour  is  damaged — that  is  the  difference. 
And  what  a  difference,  especially  to  the  common 
man ! 

The  national  honour,  it  should  be  understood,  is 
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a  joint  undivided  spiritual  property  of  the  nation. 
It  has  a  peculiar  sacredness,  perhaps  because  it  has 
no  material  usefulness  (except  to  small  administra¬ 
tive  and  financial  groups).  All  that  the  common 
people  can  do  with  it  is  to  preserve  and  protect  it, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  financial  and  adminis¬ 
trative  groups.  And  it  is  very  fragile.  It  can  be 
injured  in  various  ways — through  the  murder  of  one 
of  the  citizens  of  the  nation  in  question,  abroad, 
especially  in  a  small  country,  very  especially  in  a 
country  with  undeveloped  resources — but  never  by 
such  a  murder  at  home.  Or  it  may  be  injured 
through  an  insult  offered  to  the  piece  of  coloured 
cloth  which  is  its  physical  symbol.  And  this  injury 
must  be  repaired.  This  is  done  in  various  ways. 
It  may  be  repaired  by  the  ceremonial  creation  of  a 
certain  number  of  loud  noises  with  gunpowder 
(called  a  “salute”) .  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  proc¬ 
ess  partakes,  as  Professor  Veblen  says,  of  the  nature 
of  magic,  and  borders  on  the  frontiers  of  religion. 
But  the  most  effective  way  of  repairing  the  national 
honour  is  by  taking  away  the  territory  of  the  of¬ 
fender,  killing  its  citizens,  and  exacting  payments  of 
money. 

The  question  of  whether  the  national  honour  has 
been  injured  is  thus  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  population  at  large  of  a  given  nation. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  not  allowed  to  decide  that 
question.  It  is  decided  for  them  by  experts,  who 
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duly  ascertain  if  the  suspected  lesion  to  the  national 
honour  has  actually  been  incurred,  how  serious  it  is, 
and  what  must  be  done  to  repair  it.  If  they  decide 
that  it  can  only  be  repaired  by  war,  the  populace  is 
informed  of  the  fact,  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
war,  called  to  arms,  and  sent  out  to  kill  and  be  killed. 

There  is  a  serious  possibility  that  the  populace 
might  object  to  interrupting  its  more  pleasurable  ac¬ 
tivities  for  these  purposes,  if  it  were  not  for  what  is 
called  patriotism.  Patriotism,  which  is  sometimes 
erroneously  called  the  love  of  country,  is  rather  a 
mystical  sympathy  with  the  country’s  honour,  a 
spiritual  sensitiveness  to  the  state  of  its  health,  and 
it  is  hence  the  faculty  by  which  such  injuries  to  the 
national  honour  are  apprehended.  Some  people 
have  this  faculty  in  a  greater  degree  than  others; 
some  gifted  individuals  can  feel  an  injury  to  the 
country’s  honour  when  no  one  else  can  feel  it  at  all. 
The  business  and  financial  classes  have  more  of  it 
than  working  people,  or  at  least  are  quicker  to  sense 
the  injured  state  of  national  honour — an  ability, 
among  others,  for  which  they  are  greatly  respected. 
But  all  normally  constituted  people  possess  it  in 
some  degree,  and  are  able,  under  certain  psycho¬ 
logical  manipulation,  to  produce  the  required  in¬ 
tensity  of  response. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point,  and  attempted  to  re¬ 
produce  Professor  Veblen’s  analysis  in  some  detail, 
because  it  seemed  apropos  to  the  present  moment, 
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It  might  appear  that  these  facts,  in  themselves,  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  perpetuation 
of  peace,  and  that  such  perpetuation  must  depend 
upon  alteration  of  these  facts.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  peace,  according  to  Professor  Veblen,  are  the 
existence  upon  the  globe  of  the  dynastic  empires  of 
Germany  and  Japan.  It  seems  that  while  the  more 
democratic  nations,  such  as  England  and  France, 
merely  go  to  war  because  they  do  not  see  anything 
else  to  do,  it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  dynastic  em¬ 
pires  to  make  war.  And  inasmuch  as  there  is,  we 
are  given  to  understand,  little  hope  of  either  em¬ 
pire’s  losing  its  dynastic  and  aggressive  quality  inside 
of  a  couple  of  centuries,  there  can  be,  in  that  space 
of  time,  only  a  choice  between  a  peace  in  which 
Germany  or  Japan  would  be  permitted  to  conquer 
the  world,  and  a  peace  from  which  Germany  and 
Japan  would  be  absent,  having  ceased  to  exist. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Professor  Veblen  agrees  with 
the  most  extreme  form  of  the  popular  pro-Ally  be¬ 
lief:  “Germany  must  be  destroyed.”  It  appears 
so,  I  say;  for  I  must  confess  that  I  don’t  know. 
Perhaps  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  we  may  find 
him  back  on  our  side  again.  I  hope  so.  I  left 
him  midway  of  the  book  in  an  ironically  beatific  ac¬ 
count  of  the  advantages  we  might  derive  from  Ger¬ 
man  Kultur  if  we  let  its  exponents  annex  the  United 
States.  And  then  the  book  (together,  I  regret  to 
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say,  with  several  others  I  had  intended  to  review — - 
a  suitcaseful  of  them,  in  fact!)  was  stolen  from  me 
in  the  Cafe  des  Enfants;  and  as  the  book  was  an 
advance  copy  and  the  last  one  to  be  had,  this  review 
necessarily  concludes  at  this  point  with  brutal  abrupt¬ 
ness. 

Unless,  in  the  interests  of  artistic  unity,  I  proceed 
to  supply  the  latter  half  of  the  Veblenian  argument 
myself.  It  would  be  as  follows: 

There  being  small  hope  of  peace  from  democratic 
states  operating  as  above  described,  and  none  at  all 
from  dynastic  states  like  Germany  and  Japan,  let  us 
by  all  means  destroy  Germany  and  Japan.  But  dy¬ 
nastic  states,  which  exist  to  make  war,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  the  best  war-makers;  and  in  order  to  destroy 
them,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  democratic  states 
to  become  better  war-makers;  and  as  the  way  to  be¬ 
come  better  war-makers  is  to  become  like  the  dy¬ 
nastic  states,  they  will  become  like  Germany  and 
Japan.  The  present  war  with  Germany  might  not 
be  sufficient  to  effect  this  change,  but  the  threat  of 
Japan,  ready  to  gobble  up  a  decadent  China,  will 
suffice  to  keep  us  in  training  for  that  grand  event, 
toward  which  the  whole  creation  seems  to  move. 
We  shall  prevent  the  absorption  of  China  by  Japan 
— we  shall  just  absorb  her  ourselves,  amongst  us, 
not  without  some  fighting  over  the  partition  of  the 
spoils.  We  will  finally  have  eliminated  the  danger 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  presented  by  that  little 
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dynastic  empire.  But,  having  become  dynastic  em¬ 
pires  ourselves,  we  shall  have  to  fight  each  other. 
All  this  ought  to  take  two  or  three  centuries  of 
fairly  uninterrupted  war,  with  improved  methods. 
It  may  be  complained  that  there  will  have  been  very 
little  peace  achieved  so  far  by  all  these  hypothetical 
wars.  But  that  is  coming.  For  we  shall  eventually 
destroy  each  other,  and  then  Peace  will  set  in — a 
deep  and  everlasting  Peace! 

But  this  is  merely  my  logical  continuation  of  the 
argument,  and  Professor  Veblen  should  not  be 
blamed  in  case  it  should  turn  out  that  these  are  not 
his  views. 
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FIFTY  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Proclamation,  and  hardly  three  centuries 
after  the  time  when  the  first  captives  of  some 
Arab  slave-hunt  in  the  African  jungle  were  brought 
to  America,  a  Negro  poet  wrote  a  commemorative 
poem  setting  forth  the  triumph,  the  proud  resent¬ 
ment,  and  the  courageous  faith  of  his  race.  They 
have  helped,  as  workers  and  fighters,  to  create 
America,  and  have  thereby  won  to  full  sonship  in 
their  Fatherland — 

“And.  yet,  my  brothers,  well  I  know 

The  tethered  feet,  the  pinioned  wings; 

The  spirit  bowed  beneath  the  blow. 

The  heart  grown  faint  from  wounds  and  stings.” 

For  the  sonship  which  they  have  earned  with 
sweat  and  blood  is  still  denied  them,  and  it’s  a  long 
time  waiting  in  the  night  for  a  voice  like  that  of 
Garrison  or  Phillips  or  Lovejoy,  to  remind  America 
that  justice  is  still  to  be  done.  Yet  justice  is  surely 
coming. 
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"Or  do  you  think  those  precious  drops 
From  Lincoln  s  heart  were  shed  in  vain?” 

So  James  Weldon  Johnson  wrote,  in  the  poem 
which  gives  its  title — “Fifty  Years” — to  a  volume  of 
his  poems.  The  volume  has  an  introduction  by 
Brander  Matthews  in  which  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
achievement  of  the  Negro  race,  particularly  in  the 
arts  of  music  and  poetry,  and  in  which  strict  justice 
is  done  to  the  poetic  merits  of  this  present  volume. 
He  points  out  that  Mr.  Johnson  conforms  to  the 
two  traditions  of  American  Negro  poetry.  The 
fact  is,  of  course,  that  a  poet  may  be,  as  it  were,  ac¬ 
cidently  a  Negro,  and  his  poetry  may  bear  no  par¬ 
ticular  racial  imprint.  “From  the  days  of  Phyllis 
Wheatley  to  the  present,  the  most  of  the  poems  writ¬ 
ten  by  men  who  are  not  wholly  white  are  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  the  poems  written  by  men  who  were 
wholly  white.”  This  kind  of  poetry  represents  the 
one  tradition,  while  the  dialect  poetry  of  Paul  Lau¬ 
rence  Dunbar  represents  the  other  kind.  In  the 
present  volume  there  are,  indeed,  poems  which  “cast 
little  or  no  light  upon  the  deeper  racial  sentiments” 
of  the  race  to  which  the  poet  happens  to  belong;  and 
there  is  a  section  of  “Jingles  and  Croons”  in  the 
characteristic  and  winning  dialect  with  which  Dun¬ 
bar’s  volumes  have  made  us  familiar. 

But  I  am  not  a  just  man;  I  am  a  dogmatist  and 
a  bigot.  And  in  spite  of  their  quite  authentic 
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merits,  the  contents  of  both  parts  of  this  volume 
fail  to  meet  my  dogmatic  expectations.  To  put  the 
matter  plainly,  I  think  that  art  is  different  from  poli¬ 
tics.  In  the  realm  of  politics  I  am  impatient 
of  racial  distinctions.  Politically — and  socially — a 
Negro  looks  like  anybody  else  to  me.  But  if  there 
is  no  peculiar  racial  way  of  casting  a  vote,  or  holding 
office,  there  is  nevertheless  a  peculiar  racial  way  of 
writing  poetry.  Or — to  fall  back  frankly  upon 
dogma — there  ought  to  be. 

As  Professor  Matthews  suggests,  many  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  poems  might  as  well  have  been  written  by 
a  white  man.  I  might  not  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  this  is  a  fault  in  Mr.  Johnson.  But  I 
do  feel  that  it  is  a  misfortune  for  us.  The  poems 
are  just  that  far  short  of  self-revelation,  which  is 
after  all  the  function  of  poetry.  It  may  perhaps  be 
said  that  a  Negro  poet  would  feel  the  same  emotions 
about  a  sunset  or  a  woman,  a  butterfly  or  a  battle, 
that  a  white  poet  would;  or,  at  all  events,  that  if 
the  two  poets  felt  differently  about  those  things,  it 
would  not  be  because  of  their  race.  I  think  that  is 
not  true.  I  hope  it  is  not  true.  I  believe  there  is 
a  Negro  way  of  seeing  a  sunset.  And  I  believe 
it  is  a  more  splendid  way. — There,  I  have  given  my¬ 
self  away.  It  is  true,  I  think  that  a  sunset  seen 
through  Negro  eyes,  seen  by  one  of  a  race  that  wore 
gay  bandanna  handkerchiefs  even  at  work,  and  the 
most  joyous  colours  in  all  the  world  at  play,  the 
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race  that  has  all  the  colours  of  the  sunset  in  its  heart 
— I  think  that  sunset  would  be  a  sunset!  I  expect 
some  time  to  discover  that  we  white  folk  never  knew 
what  a  sunset  is.  I  expect  to  learn,  in  the  pages  of 
some  book  of  Negro  poems,  to  see  a  sunset  for  all 
it  is  worth,  and  as  if  for  the  first  time.  I  expect, 
moreover,  to  learn  from  a  race  that  knows  how  to 
“laze,”  the  secret  of  the  butterfly’s  perpetual  and 
lovely  holiday.  And  from  a  race  that  is  still  near 
enough  in  history  to  the  lash,  a  race  that  has  not 
for  all  its  cheerfulness  been  able  to  forget  what  it 
learned  too  well,  I  hope  to  learn  something  never 
told  before  about  the  terribleness  of  life.  And, 
without  going  into  details,  I  may  say  that  I  think  the 
Negro  has  something  to  say,  as  yet  unsaid,  on  the 
subject  of  love. 

There  is  the  danger,  of  course,  that  all  this  is 
pure  assumption.  But  there  is  a  Negro  music  that 
is  different  from  any  other  music,  a  new  thing  under 
the  sun,  more  irresponsibly  joyous  and  more  pro¬ 
foundly  tragic,  I  think,  than  any  other.  Ragtime 
has  captivated  the  age;  our  feet  and  our  hearts 
dance  to  syncopated  Negro  rhythms.  And  the 
Negro  “spirituals,”  with  their  long-drawn,  almost 
intolerable  sweetness,  their  dragging  melancholy, 
their  romping,  whole-hearted,  boisterous  abandon  of 
good  cheer,  their  aching  wishfulness,  and  most  mov¬ 
ing  of  all,  that  eternally  recurring  something  in 
them  that  can  only  be  described  as  a  tragic  expres- 
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sion  of  almost  hopeless  faith — these  already  with 
some  of  us  rank  among  the  first  things  in  our  world 
of  music.  Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  Negro  genius  will  express  some  of  these 
same  things  in  the  words  and  rhythms  of  poetry. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Johnson  praises  one  of  these  same 
“spirituals” : 

“Not  that  great  German  master  in  his  dream 
Of  harmonies  that  thundered  amongst  the  stars 
At  the  creation,  ever  heard  a  theme 
Nobler  than  'Go  down,  Moses.’  Mark  its  bars. 

How  like  a  mighty  trumpet-call  they  stir 
The  blood.  Such  are  the  notes  that  men  have  sung 
Going  to  valorous  deeds;  such  tones  there  were 
That  helped  make  history  when  Time  was  young.’’ 

Was  it  Sir  Philip  Sidney  who  said  that  an  old 
ballad  stirred  his  blood  like  a  trumpet-call?  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  I  always  thought 
it  an  inapt  remark.  But  if  the  simile  was  inap¬ 
propriate  to  the  music  of  those  haunting  and  melting 
old  ballads,  it  was  nevertheless  one  which  might  ex¬ 
cusably  enough  come  to  the  mind  of  a  tired  military 
man.  Sir  Whoever-he-was  had  been  waked  up  full 
many  a  time  and  oft  by  a  trumpet-call.  He  had 
gone  into  battle  at  its  bidding.  A  trumpet  was  as 
familiar  to  him  as  a  factory  whistle  or  a  motor  horn 
to  us.  He  may  not  have  been  a  good  musical  critic, 
but  he  wasn’t  making  up  an  effective  phrase  out  of 
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memories  of  things  he  had  read  In  books  written  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  people  with  different  customs, 
traditions,  and  Ideas.  When  he  spoke  he  revealed 
his  race,  colour,  and  previous  condition  of  servitude 
pretty  unmistakably.  And  that  is  what  Mr.  John¬ 
son  doesn’t  do,  and  that  is  why  I  don’t  like  the  first 
part  of  his  book. 

The  second  part  is  written  in  Negro  dialect. 
Here  is  a  stanza  from  the  first  of  the  “Jingles  and 
Croons” : 

"Seems  lak  to  me  de  stars  don’t  shine  so  bright, 

Seems  lak  to  me  der’s  nothin  gain  right. 

Seems  lak  to  me  de  sun  done  loss  his  light, 

Sence  you  went  away  .’’ 

It  would  be  doubtless  a  captious  critic  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  assert  that  that  isn’t  Negro.  Well,  I  am 
he.  I  don’t  think  it  is  Negro.  It  lacks  the  inex¬ 
tinguishably  lyric  quality  which  I  have  never  failed 
to  find  in  the  words  of  the  “spirituals” — for  instance 
— which  may  be  found  (I  forbear  to  quote  anything 
really  smashing)  in  this  line: 

"And  don’t  let  Him  catch  you  with  your  work  undone.’’ 

There  is  nothing  especially  remarkable  about 
that  line;  but  it  does  sing  itself:  it  is  lyrical.  What 
is  here  in  question  is  an  instinctive  arrangement  of 
vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  of  word-joinings  that 
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permit  a  free  passage  for  a  rhythm,  and  of  a  sure 
feeling  for  the  progress  of  the  rhythm  itself. 
“Seems  lak  to  me’’ — so  far  so  good.  The  rest  has 
the  rhythmic  banality  characteristic  of  all  but  the 
very  best  (which  includes  some  of  the  most  popular) 
of  the  contemporary  American  white  man’s  songs. 
The  Negro — 'again  I  fall  back  upon  dogmatic  asser¬ 
tion — is  an  instinctive  poet.  His  words  do  have  a 
natural  rhythmic  grace  and  order  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Negro  poet  to  attune  his  ear 
to  that  peculiar  grace,  to  study  it  just  as  Synge 
studied  it  in  the  speech  of  the  fishermen  and  tinkers 
and  peasants  of  the  Aran  Islands,  and  to  find  ways 
perhaps  of  heightening,  or  at  all  events  of  making 
clear  and  unmistakable,  that  which  he  has  heard. 
He  is,  as  Synge  found  it  his  glory  to  be,  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  his  race,  speaking  their  speech  so  that  all 
men  may  hear.  And  that  which  he  utters  is  to  be 
theirs  no  less.  In  their  words,  in  their  cadences,  he 
is  to  tell  their  thoughts,  express  their  feelings,  reveal 
their  hearts  and  souls.  The  world  is  waiting  for  a 
Negro  poet  who  can  release  the  beauty  which  his 
people  have,  locked  in  their  breasts. 

igi8 
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I  TOO  have  my  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  pos¬ 
terity.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  I  am — 
how  shall  I  say  it? — responsible  in  a  way  for 
the  emergence  of  the  singular,  startling,  and  impres¬ 
sive  poetic  phenomenon  which  we  know  as  Vachel 
Lindsay.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  pause  here  to  define 
that  phenomenon  with  some  exactness.  The  fact  is 
that  poetry  has  been  in  a  bad  way  these  last  few 
centuries.  When  Homer  smote  his  bloomin’  lyre,  it 
was  popularly  understood  that  poetry  was  an  art 
which  addressed  itself  to  the  ear.  But  more  and 
more  the  race  has  turned  for  the  satisfaction  of  its 
musical  sense  to  the  specific  art  of  music,  leaving 
poetry  to  be  assimilated  as  best  it  could  by  the  eye. 
It  was  precisely  as  if  people  should  stop  going  to 
concerts,  preferring  to  buy  the  scores  of  the  new 
musical  performances  and  read  them  over  at  home. 
Yes!  there  are  people  who  pretend  to  love  poetry, 
and  who  yet  refuse  to  hear  anyone  read  it  aloud. 
And  perhaps  there  is  some  excuse  for  them:  for  so 
far  has  the  race  lost  its  sense  of  verbal  music  that 
most  people  do  not  know  how  to  read  poetry  aloud. 
Particularly  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  a  genera- 
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tion  of  “elocutionists”  here  in  America  have  caused 
sensitive  souls  to  avoid  the  threat  of  a  “public  read¬ 
ing”  as  the  plague.  .  .  .  Into  this  situation  Mr. 
Lindsay  has  come,  as  one  who  knows  how  to  read 
poetry,  and  who  can  write  poetry  so  that  it  must  be 
heard.  He  addresses  the  ear,  and  teaches  us  again 
the  almost  lost  art  of  listening  to  poetry.  It  begins 
to  become  again  under  his  influence  a  social  and  not 
a  solitary  enjoyment — a  communal  ritual  of  beauty, 
akin  in  its  spiritual  effects  to  mass-singing  and  to 
common  (or  communal)  prayer. 

The  first  thing  necessary  to  this  rejuvenation  of 
poetry  is  the  rediscovery  of  the  voice.  Mr.  Lindsay 
has  a  rich  and  powerful  voice,  trained  in  propa¬ 
gandist  oratory,  with  a  background  of  public  school 
recitation  and  church-singing,  which,  with  some  ju¬ 
dicious  memories  of  Negro  preaching  and  Salvation 
Army  tunes,  has  been  fully  capable  of  startling  and 
charming  away  our  deafness.  But  there  was  a  time 
when  that  voice  of  his,  so  far  as  poetry  was  con¬ 
cerned,  was  yet  silent.  And  his  own  poems,  so 
frank  and  obvious  and  irresistible  in  their  rhythms, 
had  not  been  written.  In  fact,  the  thunderstorm 
and  rainbow  of  oral  poetry  which  we  know  as  Vachel 
Lindsay  did  not  exist.  Instead,  there  was  a  young 
man  whom  we  called  Nicholas,  who  lived  in  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  and  who  used  to  come  up  to  Chicago 
now  and  then  and  give  us  queer  little  books  printed 
at  his  own  expense,  decorated  fancifully  by  himself 
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with  drawings  of  moons  and  ships  and  censers,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  upon  close  inspection,  one  found 
fanciful  and  delicately-woven  little  lyrics.  I  do  not 
mean  to  disparage  their  artistic  worth,  for  I  remem¬ 
ber  some  of  them  as  rarely  beautiful.  But  they  had 
an  effect  of  shyness,  which  was  reiterated  when  Mr. 
Lindsay,  upon  solicitation,  recited  some  of  them. 
He  did  so  in  a  monotonous  mauve  whisper.  You 
many  not  believe  this,  but  it  is  true. 

At  this  point,  enter  upon  the  scene  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  in  the  shape  of  his  sonorous  poem  about 
Don  John  of  Austria,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  in  the 
form  of  certain  of  his  theories  about  the  reading 
of  poetry,  both  long  housed  in  my  excellent  memory. 
Some  of  us,  I  remember,  had  tried  to  recite  Yeats’ 
poems  to  the  music  noted  in  the  appendix  to  his 
book,  and  had  experimented  for  ourselves  with 
methods  of  recitation  intended  to  give  to  the  spoken 
words  their  proper  rhythmic  values  in  pure  human 
speech.  And  Chesterton’s  poem,  so  full  of  magnifi¬ 
cently  broad  rhythmic  effects,  was  delightful  because 
it  carried  within  itself,  as  it  were,  the  directions  for 
its  recitation.  .  .  .  Well,  I  told  Nicholas  about 
Yeats’  theories;  and  he  replied,  I  believe,  after  a 
silence,  with  further  argument  against  the  saloon. 
But - 

One  summer  night  we  were  all  sitting  beside  the 
embers  of  a  driftwood  fire  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  the  rhythmic  lapsing  of  the  waters 
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on  the  sand  set  us  to  saying  poems  aloud.  When 
it  came  his  turn,  Nicholas,  in  a  tone  that  hardly  car¬ 
ried  above  the  soft  falling  of  the  foam,  whispered 
to  us  something  like  this: 

*‘My  sweetheart  is  the  truth  beyond  the  moon , 

And  never  have  I  been  in  love  with  Woman — 

Always  aspiring  to  be  set  in  tune 

With  one  who  is  invisible ,  inhuman  ” 

Then  it  was  my  turn,  and  I  began  with 

" Dim  drums  throbbing,  in  the  hills  half  heard” 

that  pounding  stanza  with  its  noise  of  a  crusading 
army  on  the  march,  with  its 

“Stiff  flags  straining  in  the  night-blasts  cold. 

In  the  gloom  black-purple,  in  the  glint  old-gold,” 

with  all  its  trampling  hoof-beats,  jingle  of  armoury, 
lumbering  of  cannon,  down  to  the  sea-fight.  You 
remember - 

“Don  John  calling  through  the  blast  and  the  eclipse. 

Crying  with  the  trumpet,  with  the  trumpet  of  his  lips. 
Trumpet  that  sayeth  ‘Ha! 

Domino  gloria !’ 

Don  John  of  Austria 
Is  shouting  to  the  ships.” 

A  crowd  of  excursionists,  far  out  on  the  lake, 
thinking  we  were  addressing  them,  answered  with  a 
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happy  shout.  .  .  .  Nicholas  was  silent  and  thought¬ 
ful,  and  retired  into  the  obscurity  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  I  went  to  New  York,  and  never  saw 
Nicholas  again.  But  a  year  or  so  later  I  heard  a 
sound  in  the  West  which  grew  momentarily  louder, 
drowning  finally  the  noise  of  the  European  war.  It 
was  Nicholas — or  rather  a  new  personage,  Vachel 
Lindsay — coming  across  the  continent  reciting  “Gen¬ 
eral  William  Booth  Enters  into  Heaven,”  and  other 
poems. 

“Booth  led  boldly  with  his  big  bass  drum — 

( Are  you  washed  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb?)  .  .  . 

The  banjos  rattled,  and  the  tambourines 

Jing-jing-jingled  in  the  hands  of  Queens !” 

“Fat  black  bucks  in  a  wine-barrel  room. 

Barrel-house  kings,  with  feet  unstable. 

Sagged  and  reeled  and  pounded  on  the  table. 

Beat  an  empty  barrel  with  the  handle  of  a  broom  .  .  . 

Boom,  boom,  BOOM  .  . 

“Listen  to  the  iron-horns,  ripping,  racking. 

Listen  to  the  quack-horn,  slack  and  clacking 

“ Give  the  engines  room, 

Give  the  engines  room  .  .  . 

CLANGARANGA,  CLANGARANGA  .  .  " 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  those  plangent,  noisy 
rhythms,  movements,  beautiful  as  unexpected,  of 
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quiet,  starry  loveliness,  notes  of  clear,  happy  laugh¬ 
ter,  sudden  poignancies  that  bring  tears  to  the  eyes 
• — lovely,  laughing,  poignant  rhythms ,  I  mean,  not 
words  only.  In  the  main,  truly  enough,  as  ob¬ 
vious  and  “catchy”  as  ragtime,  but  none  the  less 
(and  perhaps  all  the  more)  artistic  because  of  that. 
Mr.  Yeats  has  a  delicate  ear,  and  he  liked  these 
poems  when  he  heard  them  recited  by  Vachel  Lind¬ 
say  in  London,  which  reminds  me  of  my  thesis:  that 
Chesterton  and  Yeats,  via  myself,  awoke  that  voice 
and  beat  out  the  time  of  those  first  poems.  No 
doubt  Vachel  remembers  it  differently,  and  perhaps 
we  had  less  to  do  with  it  than  I  think.  But  I  can’t 
help  feeling  that  a  noble  sorrow  must  have  filled  his 
breast  there  on  the  beach  when  Don  John’s  shout 
reached  the  excursion  steamer,  and  that  as  he  took 
the  train  to  Springfield  he  said  to  himself:  “After 
all,  is  it  not  the  business  of  the  poet  to  be  heard?” 
And,  “By  Heaven,  I  shall  be  !” 

Most  of  the  poems  in  his  new  volume  I  have  heard 
him  recite — I  can  hear  his  voice  now,  unrolling  the 
quaint  and  vivid  tapestries  of  “The  Chinese  Nightin¬ 
gale.”  It  is  my  own  favourite  among  all  his  poems. 
And,  aside  from  rhythm,  in  which  it  is  various  and 
alluring,  it  touches  so  far,  I  think,  the  peak  of  his 
poetic  feeling,  at  the  end,  when  the  “grey,  small 
bird,”  adjured  to  remember  the  battles  and  carnivals, 
the  pomp  and  glory  of  ancient  times,  replies  vaguely 
out  of  the  mist  of  memory: 
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“ One  thing  I  remember : 

Spring  came  on  for  ever  .  . 

When,  however,  it  comes  to  “poem  games”  like 
“King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,”  my  sole 
enjoyment  is  in  the  imaginary  picture  I  get  of  fat 
dowagers  and  shy,  repressed  young  things,  gathered 
together  under  Mr.  Lindsay’s  commanding  eye,  and 
finding  themselves — quite  against  their  wishes  and 
much  to  their  astonishment — singing:  “We  were 
the  sweethearts” — and  enjoying  it.  It  is  doubtless 
good  for  them. 

Next  to  the  Nightingale  poem,  I  like  best  “The 
Ghosts  of  the  Buffaloes.”  In  dignity  of  idea  and 
feeling,  it  seems  to  me  the  best  of  his  poems  since 
“The  Congo,”  giving  as  it  does  some  curious  and 
not-to-be-defined  sense  of  the  impermanence  of  re¬ 
ality.  It  is  a  work  in  which  the  author’s  exploration 
into  the  philosophy  of  Buddhism  has  really  served 
him  well.  But  again  I  remember  Vachel  reciting  it, 
being  a  whole  headlong  charge  of  Indian  ghost- 
kings,  making  the  midnight  grand  with  the  cry 
“A-la-la!” — a  red-god  show  himself,  with  “body  like 
bronze”  (even  in  his  boiled  shirt!),  “terrible  eyes ” 
and  “catamount  cries”  and  all,  a  whole  band  of 
“scalp-hunters ,  beaded  and  spangled  and  bad ,  naked 
and  lustful  and  foaming  and  mad,  flashing  primeval 
demoniac  scorn ,  blood-thirst  and  pomp  amid  dark¬ 
ness  reborn” :  calling  up  for  us,  his  hearers,  the 
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"Power  and  glory  that  sleep  in  the  grass 
While  the  winds  and  the  snows  and  the  great  rains  pass.” 

And  better  still — well,  to  my  mind  Niagara  Falls 
is  somewhat  inferior  to  Vachel  when  he  is  being  a 
whole  herd  of  buffaloes — " thousands  abreast ,  a 
scourge  and  amazement ,”  he  sweeps  “to  the  west, 
with  black  bobbing  noses,  with  red  rolling  tongues, 
coughing  forth  steam”  from  his  “leather-wrapped 
lungs,  stamping  flint  feet,  flashing  moon  eyes,  pom¬ 
pous  and  owlish,  shaggy  and  wise ” — 

"Tide  upon  tide  of  strange  fury  and  foam.” 

And  he  does  it  with  his  voice.  If  I  were  a  phono¬ 
graph  company,  I  would  make  records  of  about 
twelve  of  his  things  and  add  to  my  income  with  a 
good  conscience.  And  if  I  were  a  millionaire  I 
would  put  one  in  every  American  home.  We  need 
to  know  that  the  nature  of  poetry  is  akin  to  the 
nature  of  dancing — the  manifestation  of  a  natural 
human  impulse  to  create  rhythmical  beauty,  and  to 
create  it  with  some  part  of  our  physical  being.  In 
the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  America  recover 
(to  an  extent)  the  use  of  its  legs,  in  dancing.  And 
I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  race  will  eventually  re¬ 
cover  the  use  of  its  voice,  in  poetry. 
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SO  fast  does  time  fly,  and  so  quickly  do  times 
change,  that  I  who  was  but  yesterday,  as  it 
seems,  the  youngest  newcomer  to  Greenwich 
Village,  am  now  among  its  elders,  a  patriarch  among 
the  flock  of  lambs  who  frisk  joyously  in  the  sunlight 
of  their  newly  attained  Village  freedom.  Oh,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  still  in  existence  austere 
relics  of  the  antediluvian  period  before  I  came,  an¬ 
cient  ones  who  look  upon  me,  if  they  look  at  all,  as 
a  late  intruder — who  are  as  scornful  of  my  claims 
to  Village  citizenship  as  I  am  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  latest  generation.  Nevertheless,  if  I  am  not 
among  the  aborigines,  I  am  at  least  of  those  who 
came  over,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Mayflower.  I  was 
among  those  present  at  the  opening  of  the  original 
Polly’s  restaurant  on  Macdougal  Street.  I  helped 
get  up  the  first  Village  dance  ever  given  at  Webster 
Hall.  I  was  a  Villager,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  time 
before  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  from  Uptown, 
before  Pepe  raised  the  rents — the  Golden  Age. 

In  those  old,  forgotten,  far-off  days,  the  Village 
was  truly  a  village.  Artists  and  writers  lived  there 
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because  the  rents  were  low,  and  one  could  get  a  floor 
of  great  rooms  with  high  ceilings  and  tall  windows 
(giving  a  true  north-light)  for  I  dare  not  say  how 
little  money;  because  the  tangle  of  crooked  little 
streets  shut  out  the  traffic,  and  left  a  quiet  island 
where  the  houses  were  as  it  seemed  they  had  always 
been,  where  the  pace  of  life  slowed  down  a  bit  and 
left  time  for  dreams  and  friendship  and  art  and 
love.  There  were  two  or  three  restaurants,  where 
the  cuisine  was  good  and  the  prices  modest,  and 
where  one  knew  everyone  else.  Because  social  life 
was  so  casual  and  easy,  it  was  possible  to  spend  most 
of  one’s  time  working.  And  the  play  was  the  play 
of  artists,  simple  and  ingenuous;  the  talk  was 
golden,  and  the  loves  were  frank  and  candid. 

But, 'alas  !  some  rumour  of  this  peace  being  spread 
among  the  barbarians  to  the  north,  they  descended 
upon  the  place.  They  were  as  a  plague  of  locusts, 
that  left  not  one  green  thing.  They  destroyed  the 
place  utterly.  The  Greenwich  Village  that  was,  is 
no  more.  Let  me  recount  the  tragic  details  of  its 
debacle.  In  the  first  place  (doubtless  the  whole 
thing  was  a  plot  of  the  real-estate  agents),  the  rents 
were  raised.  Fabulous  prices  were  charged  for  any¬ 
thing  with  a  roof  over  it,  so  that  only  a  few  holes 
and  corners,  desperately  clung  to,  were  left  to  the 
original  inhabitants.  Then,  as  the  invaders  came  to 
stare,  the  Villagers  fled  from  one  restaurant  to  an¬ 
other,  leaving  each  new  one  in  rage  and  despair  as 
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it  was  discovered  by  the  enemy.  Then  the  show- 
places,  with  imbecile  names,  began  to  be  opened — 
“picturesque”  (i.e.,  insanitary)  places  where  the  Up- 
towners  pay  two  dollars  for  a  bad  sandwich  and  a 
thimbleful  of  coffee,  and  look  at  each  other  and 
think  they  are  seeing  life.  Ah!  how  many  honest 
bootblack  stands  and  coal-holes  have  been  displaced 
to  make  room  for  these  new  Coney  Island  side¬ 
shows!  A  new  one  yawns  at  one’s  feet  every  day. 
Thither,  allured  by  the  hope  of  finding  something 
truly  bohemian  (i.e.,  naughty),  the  sad  Uptowner 
repairs,  bringing  his  vulgarity,  his  bad  manners,  and 
his  money.  And  as  in  a  looking-glass  he  sees  him¬ 
self,  for  that  is  all  there  is  to  see.  The  Village  is 
not  there.  It  still  exists,  as  the  Christian  sect  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  Catacombs  during  the  darkest  days  of 
the  Roman  persecution.  But  his  search  for  it  is  in 
vain.  Let  him  go  back  to  One-Hundred-and- 
Eighty-sixth  Street.  He  will  never  find  it. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  my  attitude  toward  the 
Uptowner  is  somewhat  unsympathetic.  It  is  most 
of  all  uncordial  to  the  male  Uptowner,  whose  in¬ 
clination  is  t*o  regard  any  woman  he  meets  in  the 
Village  as  an  indefinite  kind  of  courtesan;  his  naive 
concupiscence  betrays  itself  too  crudely  in  his  speech 
and  manner  for  me  to  be  at  all  tolerant  of  his  ex¬ 
istence.  If  I  had  the  patience  I  would  endeavour  to 
persuade  him  he  need  not  hope  to  find  here  the 
materialization  of  his  pitiful  erotic  day-dream.  But 
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neither  am  I  precisely  tolerant  toward  the  female 
Uptowner,  whose  expectations  of  the  Village,  if  less 
obtrusively  offensive,  are  scarcely  less  annoying. 
She  hopes  to  be  shocked.  One  can  imagine  her  buy¬ 
ing  “Greenwich  Village,”  by  Anna  Alice  Chapin, 
and  turning  its  pages  in  the  vague  expectation  of 
being  scandalized.  She  will  be  disappointed.  For 
once  I  am  grateful  to  the  puritanism  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  publisher!  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  her 
curiosity  should  be  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  my 
neighbours. 

Indeed,  I  had  intended  to  take  advantage  of  this 
occasion  to  relate  some  reminiscences  of  the  old,  the 
true  Village,  which  glow  pleasantly  in  my  memory. 
But  now  it  occurs  to  me — though  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  fact  would  be  irrelevant — that  these 
reminiscences  are,  as  it  were,  improper.  And — 
who  knows? — these  reminiscences  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  just  such  a  person,  eager  to  be  shocked. 
I  shall  not  give  her  that  satisfaction!  But  I  will 
tell  her  one  thing,  lest  finally,  in  the  desperation  of 
her  curiosity,  and  after  many  qualms  (and  despite 
the  grave  dissuasion  of  all  her  male  relatives),  she 
should  decide  rashly  to  come  and  live  here  in  one  of 
those  thousand-dollar-a-year  garrets,  so  as  to  see 
Village  life  for  herself :  I  will  tell  her  that  the  first 
rule  (for  Villagers  have  their  strict  conventions)  — 
the  first  rule  of  life  for  a  woman  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
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lage,  if  she  does  not  wish  to  be  shut  out  utterly  from 
its  graces,  is  that  she  must  work  and  earn  her  own 
living;  just  as  the  first  rule  for  a  man  in  the  Village 
is  that  he  must  be  interesting. 

igi8 
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XXI.  G.  K.  Chesterton, 

Revolutionist 

IS  G.  K.  Chesterton  a  reactionary  or  a  radical? 
How  can  he  be  a  Catholic  and  a  fighting  demo¬ 
crat  at  the  same  time?  Why  does  he  hate 
eugenics  and  state-ownership,  and  despise  prison  re¬ 
form  and  woman  suffrage?  Why  does  he  make 
such  a  fuss  about  beer?  What  is  he  driving  at,  any¬ 
way?  Those  who  know  the  answer  to  the  above 
questions  will  find  it  unnecessary  to  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks. 

G.  K.  Chesterton  is  one  of  the  exponents  of  a 
very  old  mode  of  revolutionary  thought  which  in  all 
of  its  phases  and  sects  numbers  millions  of  adher¬ 
ents,  and  which  has  made  a  profound  impress  upon 
revolutionary  history.  In  one  of  its  phases,  under 
the  leadership  of  Bakunin,  it  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  the  newer  .Marxian  doctrine  which  tore  the 
First  International  to  pieces.  In  a  later  phase,  as 
the  I.  W.  W.,  it  split  American  Socialism  in  two  and 
gave  sensational  expression  to  some  of  its  most  vital 
energies.  Yet  this  mode  of  thought  is  not  ex¬ 
clusively  Anarchist  or  Syndicalist,  or  even  extremist. 
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Many  very  pacific  people  are  enrolled  under  its  ban¬ 
ner,  and  Tolstoi  was  one  of  its  great  leaders.  It 
is  not  a  movement,  but  a  philosophy,  bearing  a 
peculiar  relationship  to  that  which  underlies  scien¬ 
tific  socialism.  It  has  been  generally  either  hostile 
to  or  contemptuous  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
Socialist  movement,  and  it  still  competes  as  for¬ 
midably  as  ever  with  Marxian  determinism  for  the 
soul  of  man. 

It  cannot  be  described  in  a  phrase,  except  perhaps 
by  saying  that  it  really  is  revolutionary  in  a  sense  in 
which  Marxian  or  scientific  socialism  is  not.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Marxian  theory  was  rooted 
in  Hegelian  evolutionism,  and  is  hence  evolutionary 
in  spirit.  But  those  two  words  have  become  so  ob¬ 
scured  by  much  use  that  the  best  way  of  indicating 
the  very  real  and  profound  chasm  which  divides  the 
energies  of  the  movement  for  human  liberation,  is 
perhaps  to  say  that  half  of  the  vital  intellects  of 
this  century,  as  of  the  last,  do  not,  and  cannot,  and 
will  not  believe  in  economic  determinism.  They  re¬ 
fuse  it  credence,  not  because  it  is  economic,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  determinism.  They  can,  and  must,  and 
do  believe  in  free-will. 

We  are  to  come  back  to  G.  K.  C.  But  first  a 
word  about  Evolution:  Under  the  sanction  of 
pragmatism  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  consider  the 
theory  of  Evolution,  not  in  its  sacrosanct  aspect  as 
Truth  (for  Truth  with  a  capital  T  has  been  thrown 
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into  the  philosophical  rag-bag) ,  but  in  its  more  mun¬ 
dane  aspect  as  a  notion  about  the  nature  of  change. 
In  that  light  it  appears  as  the  most  discouraging 
theory  ever  invented  by  the  mind  of  man,  except  per¬ 
haps  Calvinist  Predestination,  its  forerunner  in  an¬ 
other  field  of  thought.  It  is  no  accident  that  the 
most  unconvertible  of  all  the  opponents  of  Socialism 
is  the  village  Darwinist.  Think  for  a  moment  of 
the  Darwinian  theory,  not  as  the  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  ever  made  to  scientific  speculation,  but  as  a 
guide  to  ordinary  human  thought.  To  some  hardy, 
youthful  minds,  the  Darwinian  vista  of  millions  of 
years,  with  their  slow,  imperceptible  “evolutionary” 
changes,  was  undoubtedly  inspiring;  but  its  general 
effect  was  to  make  Change  appear  to  the  human 
mind  something  brought  about  by  vast  natural  forces 
operating  over  huge  periods  of  time — a  thing  utterly 
beyond  mere  human  power.  If  we  were  working¬ 
men,  we  tried  to  get  cheer  out  of  the  thought  that  we 
had  climbed  upward  from  the  savage  (or  perhaps 
down  from  the  simian),  that  we  had  railroads  and 
public  schools  and  republics,  and  were  in  fact  the 
Heirs  of  All  the  Ages.  If  we  were  employers,  we 
applied  to  ourselves  the  happy  phrase  about  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  and  put  off  the  murmurings  of 
workingmen  against  a  1 6-hour  day,  etc.,  with  some 
consolatory  reflection  that  the  struggle  for  existence 
was  a  universal  and  inescapable  law  of  nature.  In 
either  case,  if  the  mist  of  determinism  had  settled 
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upon  our  minds,  there  was  nothing  we  could  do 
about  it  except  wait  until  vast  natural  forces  oper¬ 
ating  over  a  huge  period  of  time  had  brought  about 
something  better. 

Marx  and  Engels,  parallel  with  and  precedent  to 
the  Darwinian  achievement  in  biology,  formulated 
an  economic  interpretation  of  historical  events  which 
for  the  first  time  put  the  age-long  hopes  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  upon  a  sober,  realistic  basis.  But  if  we 
consider  the  theory  of  economic  determinism  with 
regard  to  its  spiritual  effects,  we  find,  if  we  are 
candid,  that  it  tended  after  its  first  inspiriting  ex¬ 
citements,  to  cloud  the  mind  with  the  same  spiritual 
inertia.  The  habit  of  identifying  oneself  with  a 
“struggle”  so  ancient  as  to  make  its  momentary 
destinies  trivial,  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  both  as  to  one’s  oppressors  and  one¬ 
self,  reliance  upon  vast  historical  processes,  sub¬ 
missive  acceptance  of  present  fate,  together  with  an 
eager  friendliness  toward  apparently  hostile  forces, 
a  fatuously  cunning  opportunism  which  sought  to  en¬ 
courage  the  powers  of  evil  to  distend  themselves  in 
order  that  they  might  the  sooner  burst — these  were, 
and  still  are,  among  the  spiritual  effects  of  the  belief 
in  economic  determinism.  It  is  vain  to  dismiss  them 
as  popular  misconceptions;  a  movement  lives  or  dies 
by  the  results  of  the  popular  conceptions,  mis-  or 
not,  of  its  doctrine.  And  it  is  no  accident  that  in 
Germany,  where  Marxism  has  most  of  all  flourished 
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in  the  working-class  mind,  the  Socialist  movement 
has  most  of  all  lost  its  capacity  for  revolutionary 
action. 

The  ordinary  human  mind  does  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  keep  an  idea  in  its  place.  The  place  of  such 
ideas  as  those  of  Darwin  and  Marx  is  in  the  field  of 
scientific  speculation — the  field,  that  is  to  say,  where 
knowledge  and  not  will  is  required.  There,  de¬ 
terminism  is  true.  In  the  field  of  action — thanks  be 
to  pragmatism,  which  has  set  us  free  to  say  this 
— determinism  is  mere  mischievous  nonsense.  After 
we  have  acted,  we  may,  if  we  have  leisure,  specu¬ 
late  upon  the  natural  forces  which  inevitably  de¬ 
termined  our  action;  but  at  the  moment  of  action 
we  must  conceive  ourselves  free  to  act.  If  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement  is  to  act  successfully,  it  must 
undoubtedly  act  along  the  lines  of  economic  pre¬ 
destination;  but  if  it  is  to  act  at  all,  it  must  exist  in 
a  world  in  which  there  is  such  a  thing  as  free  will. 
The  discovery  of  Marx,  which  gave  the  revolution¬ 
ary  movement  knowledge,  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
hibited  its  will,  by  taking  away  its  freedom. 

It  was  in  instinctive  resistance  to  this  loss  that  the 
early  Anarchist  movement  rose,  and  under  Bakunin 
gave  battle  to  Marx.  It  was  pretty  much  defeated 
and  maintained  itself  thereafter  chiefly  through  a 
long  line  of  brilliant  and  inspiriting  individualists — 
such  as,  in  this  country,  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Whit¬ 
man,  who  testified  to  the  superiority  of  the  human 
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will  over  its  environment.  It  is  significant  that  from 
first  to  last  they  maintained  toward  the  State  an 
attitude  of  suspicion,  contempt,  or  overt  hostility 
— in  contrast  to  the  determinists,  who  were  busy  try¬ 
ing  to  use  the  State  for  their  own  purposes,  en¬ 
couraging  it  to  enlarge  its  functions  (just  as  later 
they  applauded  the  great  Trusts).  Then  the  last 
embers  of  Anarchism  kindled  the  fringes  of  the 
labour  movement  into  the  flame  of  a  world-wide 
syndicalism.  And  observe  that  the  State  is,  in  the 
Syndicalist  plan,  dispensed  with — perhaps  too  sum¬ 
marily:  but  it  is  possible  for  the  Syndicalists  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  real  change,  a  real  revolution,  in  human 
affairs. 

“Christian  Socialism”  is  thus  a  product  of  the 
same  tendency  of  mind  precisely  because  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Christianity  is  generally — save  in  the 
Calvinistic  sects — a  free-will  philosophy.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  religion  founded  upon  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  greatest  changes  that  ever  took  place  on 
earth — and  on  the  hope,  not  quite  lost  sight  of  in 
its  revised  dogmas,  of  a  greater  change.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  it  was  a  Catholic  priest  who 
made  the  observations  and  experiments  upon  which 
the  mutation-theory  was  founded — a  theory  which 
upsets  the  Darwinian  conception  of  step-by-step 
progress.  A  good  Christian  wants  to  believe  in 
miracles.  And  a  good  Christian  who  happens  to  be 
a  revolutionist  wants  to  live  in  a  world  where  the 
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miracle  of  revolution  is  possible — where  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.  Not  for  him  the  cut- 
and-dried  universe  of  Marxian  determinism!  And 
not  for  some  millions  of  other  excellent  people  who, 
I  am  sure,  would  gladly  take  their  places  behind  the 
first  barricade  of  the  Revolution.  Professor  Mil- 
yukov,  it  is  said,  sat  in  a  balcony  and  watched  the 
Petrograd  mob  go  against  the  machine-guns.  “It 
will  all  be  over  in  half  an  hour,”  he  said.  He  knew 
too  much  to  believe  that  a  mob  could  suddenly  over¬ 
throw  the  solid  tyranny  of  Czarism.  But  the  mob 
didn’t  know.  And  so  it  went  and  did  it.  Since 
then  we  have  learned  that  the  success  of  the  Russian 
revolution  was,  for  a  lot  of  reasons,  inevitable,  pre¬ 
destined,  economically  determined.  And  that  is 
when  the  theory  is  useful — to  historians,  afterward, 
in  explaining  how  things  happened.  But  for 
about  twenty-four  hours  what  was  needed  was  Chris¬ 
tian  courage  and  the  faith  that  is  beyond  knowledge. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  mode  of  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  does  not  wait  for  the  Revolution,  but 
rather  continually  creates  revolutionary  forms  of 
action,  some  hopeless  and  some  fruitful,  out  of  its 
ever  youthful  energies.  The  movement — which  in¬ 
cludes  the  single-tax  program — for  the  creation  or 
restoration  of  small  peasant  (or  as  Mr.  Chesterton 
genially  prefers  to  say,  “pleasant”)  holdings  of 
land,  is  one  which  has  already  begun  to  bear  fruit 
in  almost  every  European  country.  Not  less 
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bitious,  and  very  similar,  is  its  newest  outgrowth, 
Guild  Socialism — an  offshoot,  of  Syndicalism,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  the  same  way  at  the  supercession  of  capitalist 
production,  but  frankly  intending  to  restore  to 
labour  the  chief  of  its  mediasval  virtues,  the  ancient 
virtue  of  handicraftsmanship.  In  this  intention  it 
is  more  far-seeing  than  Syndicalism,  which  has  not 
been  able  to  imagine  away  our  present  mode  of 
machine  production.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  mind 
which  is  free  from  the  obsession  of  the  Present  is 
free  to  conceive  a  restoration  of  the  Past.  To  the 
determinist  there  is  something  at  once  sacrilegious 
and  wasteful  in  this  attempt,  which  he  describes  as 
“setting  back  the  clock.”  To  the  free-willist,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  no  clockwork  universe.  Going  back  to 
the  path  from  which  we  wandered  a  few  hundred 
years  ago  may  be  the  most  progressive  thing  to 
do — 'particularly  if  we  have  wandered  into  a  bog. 

There  is,  then,  a  scattered  but  philosophically  re¬ 
lated  set  of  efforts  now  being  made  all  over  the 
world,  outside  the  Socialist  movement,  to  remould 
the  world  nearer  to  the  heart’s  desire.  The  chief 
practical  difference  between  these  efforts  and  those 
of  Socialism  is  that  they  aim  at  restricting  and,  if 
you  please,  abolishing  capitalism,  rather  than  foster¬ 
ing  it;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  that 
creature  of  capitalism,  the  modern  State.  They  re¬ 
gard  State  Capitalism  as,  indeed,  the  logical  out¬ 
come  of  present-day  affairs;  but  precisely  because 
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it  is  the  logical  outcome,  they  propose  to  prevent  it. 
They  call  it,  in  H.  Belloc’s  phrase,  the  Servile  State, 
and  their  chief  anger  against  Socialists  is  on  the 
ground  that  we  have  been  these  many  years  engaged 
— oh,  with  the  best  intentions ! — in  helping  our 
masters  forge  the  fetters  for  an  industrial  slavery. 

Well,  we  have  now  bounded  G.  K.  Chesterton,  I 
think,  on  all  sides.  He  hates  capitalism,  distrusts 
the  State,  fears  Industrial  Slavery,  wants  labour  to 
get  back  the  mastery  of  its  tools  and  the  people  to 
get  back  the  land  taken  away  from  them  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  sees  no  reason  why  these  things  should 
not  be  done  at  once,  and  prefers  to  live  in  a  universe 
in  which  such  a  revolution  is  possible.  His  “Short 
History  of  England,”  intended  for  working-people, 
is  a  vivid  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  workers 
were  robbed  by  the  middle  class  of  their  land  and 
their  tools.  The  other  book  at  hand,  “Utopia  of 
Usurers,”  is  a  collection  of  weekly  articles  from  the 
English  Labour  newspaper,  the  London  Herald,  in 
which  he  tells  us  why  as  a  revolutionist  he  will  have 
no  truck  with  many  of  the  more  pleasantly  progres¬ 
sive  (and  to  him  all  the  more  dangerous)  features 
of  the  modern  capitalist  State. 

Ordinarily  I  am  still  so  much  under  the  spell  of 
the  Evolutionary  Myth  that  I  can’t  help  feeling,  as 
the  heir  of  all  ages,  that  I  am  pretty  well  off.  But 
Mr.  Chesterton  tells  me  that  I  have  in  fact  been 
robbed  of  my  patrimony.  My  folks,  no  longer  ago 
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than  the  Middle  Ages,  had  things  which  I  have  not 
— taken  away  from  them  by  force  in  the  fourteenth 
and  succeeding  centuries  by  the  ancestors,  as  it  were, 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  really  makes  me  feel  quite 
differently  about  the  matter.  I  had  intended  to 
confiscate  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  property,  on  broad  so¬ 
ciological  grounds,  some  time  in  the  next  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  But  now  I  want  the  family  prop¬ 
erty  back  right  away!  Particularly  I  want  back 
those  guilds  which  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  ancestors  de¬ 
stroyed  much  in  the  way  his  hired  thugs  break  up 
an  I.  W.  W.  local  to-day. 

These  books  should  secure  for  Mr.  Chesterton 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  revolutionary 
thought.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  has  most  hin¬ 
dered  his  being  taken  seriously  by  other  revolution¬ 
ary-minded  people,  his  wit  or  his  Catholicism.  If 
it  is  the  latter,  these  books  furnish  Mr.  Chesterton’s 
own  very  aggressive  defence.  So  much  the  better 
for  us.  We  have  been  so  nourished  upon  Protestant 
myth  in  our  school  histories  that  even  our  later 
thinking  is  coloured  with  adolescent  prejudices. 
We  need  to  be  reminded  that  Luther  was  not  our 
liberator;  indeed,  according  to  the  Marxian  view 
it  was  the  middle  class  that  he  liberated — from  any 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  workers.  We 
need  to  be  told  again  that  Protestantism  was  the 
preface  to  the  devil-take-the-hindmost  school  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  short- 
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comings  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  our  own  times,  it 
has  never  yet  given  its  formal  sanction  to  capitalist 
ethics.  We  all  know,  of  course,  that  Catholic 
working-men  can  fight  as  fiercely  for  their  rights  as 
Atheists;  but  we  need  Mr.  Chesterton  to  point  out 
that  in  doing  so  they  do  not  cease  to  be  good  Cath¬ 
olics  in  the  strictest  sense — that,  as  Chesterton  wrote 
in  a  splendid  sonnet  about  a  strike  at  Christmas, 

“It  would  be  better  for  such  men  as  we. 

And  we  be  nearer  Bethlehem,  if  we  lay 
Shot  dead  on  scarlet  snows  for  liberty. 

Dead  in  the  daylight  upon  Christmas  Day” 

And  if  it  sticks  in  our  scientific  gullets  that  Cath¬ 
olics  believe  in  miracles,  Mr.  Chesterton  will  re¬ 
tort:  “But  Atheists  believe  in  queerer  things — • 
they  believe  in  Eugenics.”  And  in  this  retort  I 
think  we  come  to  the  heart  at  once  of  our  impatience 
of — and  perhaps  our  real  need  for — the  Chester- 
tonian  philosophy. 

Chesterton  is  regarded  as  reactionary  because  he 
does  not  believe  in  a  great  variety  of  what  we  may 
call  Modern  Improvements.  Eugenics  is,  in  his  view, 
partly  an  extreme  expression  of  the  desire  of  the  idle 
rich  to  manage  the  lives  of  the  poor,  a  kind  of 
prurient  meddling  for  meddling’s  sake;  and  partly 
the  slave-owner’s  naive  and  unscrupulous  scheme  for 
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getting  a  better  breed  of  slaves.  The  same  attitude 
of  extreme  suspicion  of  the  rich,  and  their  intel¬ 
lectual  and  political  hangers-on,  explains  his  views 
on  such  matters  as  Sanitation,  Prison  Reform, 
Drink,  and  Woman  Suffrage.  In  one  of  his  most  elo¬ 
quent  outbursts  he  denounced  the  proposal  to  give 
doctors  the  power  to  make  parents  have  their  little 
girls’  hair  cut  short  in  the  interest  of  cleanliness  and 
health.  He  pointed  out  that  this  meant  the  hair  of 
poor  little  girls,  not  of  rich  little  girls.  He  asked, 
Why  not  cut  off  their  heads?  And  when  it  was  very 
pertinently  inquired  how  he  thought  the  lice-problem 
ought  to  be  dealt  with,  he  replied,  Abolish  capital¬ 
ism.  Similarly,  he  is  not  interested  in  making 
prisons  more  humane,  because  he  is  convinced  that 
they  will  be  more  humane  only  in  order  to  contain 
more  humanity,  and  that  there  will  be  more  mercy  in 
the  prison  on  condition  that  there  is  less  justice  in 
the  court.  As  to  drink,  he  thinks  that  ( a )  beer  is 
good,  and  ( b )  the  capitalists  want  to  deprive  the 
workers  of  it  in  order  to  make  more  efficient  ma¬ 
chines  out  of  them.  And  as  to  Woman  Suffrage, 
he  is  opposed  to  it  on  the  same  ground  that  Emma 
Goldman  is  opposed  to  it — as  a  bourgeois  fal-lal. 
I  happen  to  think  that  he  is  wrong  on  all  these 
points,  but  I  do  think  he  is  right  in  his  distribution 
of  emphasis.  After  all,  what  I  want  is  Revolution, 
rather  than,  let  us  say,  clean  streets.  .  .  .  The 
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point  of  view  of  a  man  who  turns  up  his  nose  at 
modern  improvements,  and  believes  in  miracles,  is 
particularly  significant  just  now.  We  can  learn 
from  him  a  new — or  an  old — way  of  thinking  of 
which  we  stand  very  much  in  need. 
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THIS  is  by  way  of  being  a  confession.  I 
make  it  because  my  own  experience  seems 
to  be  so  much  like  that  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  human  race.  It  is  the  story  of  my  poli¬ 
tical  ideals,  and  it  begins  with  my  childhood. 

Until  I  was  four  years  old  I  lived,  like  Adam,  in 
a  paradise,  created  especially  for  me.  I  was  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  God,  that  is  to  say,  my  Father, 
whom  I  considered  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  being. 
And  everything  in  the  world  was  good,  and  I  was 
happy. 

And  then,  one  day,  my  sister,  aged  ten,  was  guilty 
of  “acting  like  a  tomboy.”  Climbing  trees  in  the 
schoolyard  was,  I  think,  her  specific  offence  against 
the  moral  law.  I  heard  it  discussed  in  grave  tones 
at  home,  and  thus  I  became  aware  of  the  existence 
of  sin — and  punishment.  For  it  was  decided  that 
my  sister  must  be  whipped.  My  mother,  pale  and 
weeping,  led  me  into  the  parlour,  and,  held  tightly 
in  her  arms,  I  heard  the  distant  sounds  of  dreadful 
struggle.  My  father  was  a  small  man,  and  my 
sister  a  very  husky  little  girl.  She  kicked  and  bit  and 
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scratched.  It  seemed  very  terrible  to  me.  But 
presently  the  Deity,  red-faced  and  angry,  came  in 
and  told  my  mother  to  go  ahead  with  supper;  and  I 
learned  that  my  sister  had  been  locked  in  the  garret. 
Divine  justice,  it  appeared,  had  finally  triumphed. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  question  the  right¬ 
ness  of  these  proceedings,  but  the  excitement  of  so 
many  disturbing  discoveries  about  the  universe  kept 
me  from  eating  any  supper;  and  as  soon  as  possible 
I  slipped  from  my  chair  and  went,  unobserved  and 
by  a  devious  route,  up  the  garret  stairs.  A  strange 
sound  came  from  within.  It  was  my  sister,  sobbing. 
I  had  always  regarded  her  as  an  adult  and  almost 
as  an  enemy.  She  teased  and  scolded  me,  she  was 
rude  and  unkind.  But  now  I  realized  that  she  was 
little  and  helpless.  And  the  garret,  which  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  delectable  place,  fragrant  with  walnuts 
and  apples,  seemed  all  at  once  a  horrible  den.  It 
was  dark!  And  there  might  be  rats  in  there!  I 
thought  of  the  awful  story  of  Bishop  Hatto  in  his 
Tower  .  .  .  and  as  I  stood  there  on  the  stairway, 
listening  to  my  sister’s  pitiful,  frightened  sobbing, 
I  realized  that  the  world  was  not  good.  It  was  an 
evil,  and  ugly  and  terrible  place.  My  Paradise  had 
vanished.  I  hated  the  world. 

As  I  stood  there,  I  became  aware  that  the  door, 
which  had  no  lock,  was  propped  shut  with  a  broom¬ 
stick.  Inside,  my  sister  vainly  beat  on  the  door,  and 
gasped  out  hysterically,  pleading  for  release.  With 
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a  sudden  futile  anger,  I  struck  at  the  broomstick 
with  my  hands.  The  slight  blow  almost  dislodged 
it,  and  I  stepped  back,  startled,  frightened  at  what 
I  had  almost  done.  I  had  almost  interfered  with 
the  processes  which  were  all  I  knew  of  law  and 
religion,  of  human  and  divine  justice.  I  realized 
my  wickedness  and  impiety,  and  in  great  trepidation 
hurried  down  the  stairs.  I  wanted  to  get  away  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  the  scene  of  my  almost- 
sacrilege  and  treason.  But  I  stopped  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.  My  sister  was  sobbing  quietly  now.  I 
listened,  and  sat  down  on  the  step,  crying  too,  vainly, 
impotently.  Then,  I  did  not  know  why — for  I  did 
not  wish  to  do  so  terrible  a  thing — in  a  sort  of  daze 
I  marched  up  the  stairs,  pulled  away  the  broomstick 
— and  then,  Anarchist  and  Atheist  and  terribly 
afraid,  I  stumbled  blindly  down  the  steps.  .  .  . 

Thus  did  I  lose  my  first  Political  Ideal — the  be¬ 
lief  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  ruled 
by  a  benign  God.  Some  people  never  lose  that 
Political  Ideal.  They  invent  elaborate  theories  to 
justify  the  existence  of  poverty,  famine,  war,  slavery, 
prostitution,  unlimited  childbearing,  disease,  child- 
labour,  and  what  not.  And  it  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
corded  as  a  strange  fact  that  not  only  the  benefi¬ 
ciaries  but  even  the  victims  of  such  arrangements 
frequently  believe  in  them.  .  .  . 

My  next  Political  Ideal  was  the  Glorious  Past. 
After  my  one  early  rebellion,  I  had  conformed. 
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But  I  did  not  like  the  world  I  found  myself  in,  and 
presently,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  I  discovered  Ancient 
Greece.  I  liked  Ancient  Greece  so  much  better  than 
the  factory  town  to  which  my  family  had  moved, 
that  I  lived  in  the  past  rather  than  in  the  present. 
Here  I  was  like  a  vast  portion  of  mankind,  which 
has  always  tended  to  hark  back  wistfully  to  a  Golden 
Age  when  life  flowed  full  and  sweet  and  strong. 
When  I  pored  over  maps  of  Athens,  and  in  imagina¬ 
tion  dug  with  Schliemann  into  the  ruins  of  Troy,  I 
was  finding  my  own  country. 

But  some  of  the  Greeks  were  so  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  their  own  Golden  Age  that  they  turned 
to  the  future  to  found  there  imaginary  Utopias. 
And  so  at  last  did  I.  And  my  next  Political  Ideal, 
conceived  at  the  age  of  fifteen  with  some  assistance 
from  Bellamy  and  William  Morris  and  Lawrence 
Gronlund  and  Ignatius  Donnelly,  was  the  Co¬ 
operative  Commonwealth.  But,  though  I  now  lived 
in  the  future  instead  of  in  the  past,  it  was  still  a 
mere  unsatisfied  withdrawal  from  the  actual  world, 
until  I  discovered — in  the  person  of  a  street-sweeper 
in  a  public  park  one  night — the  Socialist  movement. 
I  had  supposed  that  Bellamy  and  Morris  were  lonely 
dreamers  like  myself — that  all  the  whole  rest  of  the 
world  was  utterly  satisfied  with  the  dingy  present. 
Could  it  be  true  that  there  were  many  of  us? — that 
we  had  a  party,  numbering  millions  all  over  the 
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world,  growing  year  by  year,  electing  officials,  pro¬ 
posing  definite  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  so¬ 
ciety?  That  was  a  glorious  evening  in  which  I 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  street-sweeper,  in  broken 
English,  that  my  dreams  and  I  were  part  of  a  living 
movement  that  was  preparing  to  take  the  world  into 
its  hands  to  shape  anew. 

So  I  joined  the  Socialist  local.  I  was  going  to 
help  build  the  kind  of  world  I  wanted  to  live  in. 
But  what  kind  of  world  did  I,  in  fact,  want  to  live 
in?  I  took  advice  of  the  men  and  books  with  which 
I  came  in  contact,  and  my  new  political  ideal  took 
shape  under  their  influence.  And  the  shape  it  took, 
with  me  and  many  others,  left  something  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  Socialism  of  that  period  was  undertak¬ 
ing  to  steer  a  careful  course  between  the  beautiful 
but  impracticable  ideal  of  a  sudden  and  cataclysmic 
revolution,  and  the  practicable  but  trivial  ideal  of 
Reform.  We  wanted  terribly  not  to  be  impracti¬ 
cable,  however,  and  gradually  we  drifted  toward  the 
shore  of  State  Socialism — not  without  many  fears. 
We  saw  that  the  government  behaved  like  any  other 
employer  when  its  employees  tried  to  go  on  strike — 
only  with  a  more  instant  effectiveness.  We  began 
to  wonder  whether  we  were  not  after  all  working 
to  create  a  Servile  State !  Could  those  rash  cousins 
of  ours,  the  Anarchists,  be  right  in  declaring  that  the 
State  must  be  utterly  abolished?  And  then  came 
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Syndicalism,  reminding  us  how  out  of  touch  we  were 
with  the  working  class.  And,  by  a  kind  of  paradox, 
this  led  us  to  look  with  more  sympathy  upon  the 
timid  efforts  even  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. — which  were 
sometimes  not  so  timid,  after  all.  ...  I  found  my¬ 
self  a  part  of  that  uncertain  end-of-the-century 
Socialism  which  was  torn  by  so  many  doubts  and  dis¬ 
sensions.  The  fact  was  that  knowledge,  experi¬ 
mentally  gained,  was  pouring  in  upon  us  from  all 
sides  too  fast  for  us  to  assimilate  it.  At  that  very 
moment,  the  solid  bases  of  a  new  Political  Ideal 
were  being  laid.  But  all  we  saw  was  the  break-up 
of  our  old  familiar  certainties.  As  all  the  thought¬ 
ful  world  of  that  time  doubted  and  wondered,  so 
did  I  doubt  and  wonder.  And  the  result  of  so  much 
uncertainty,  blocking  as  it  did  the  path  of  action,  was 
for  me,  as  for  many  others,  spiritual  fatigue.  I 
waited  to  be  shown,  evincing  a  polite  cynicism  which 
really  only  masked  my  too-much  hope.  .  .  . 

And  then,  while  we  waited,  the  war  came — the 
war  which  we  had  long  predicted  but  never  really 
expected.  Some  of  us  saw  in  it — too  rashly,  I  think 
— an  instrument  of  progress:  they  surrendered,  as 
we  say,  to  the  militarists;  but  for  my  part,  I  cannot 
regard  them  as  irretrievably  lost  souls.  The  rest 
of  us  joined  in  an  effort  to  preserve  some  fragments 
of  those  constitutional  rights  which  have  never  as  a 
whole  existed  except  on  paper;  we  engaged  in  a  los- 
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ing  struggle  against  war  and  against  conscription; 
we  entered  into  the  old,  old  fight,  under  the  banner 
of  a  phrase  which  we  would  once  have  despised,  for 
the  rights  of  conscience.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  our  political  horizons  have  enlarged. 
We  are  living  at  the  beginning  of  an  era  which  will 
be  marked  among  all  others  in  the  history  of  the 
world  for  its  gigantic  conscious  effort  at  political  re¬ 
construction.  We  must  begin  now,  even  in  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  war,  to  reformulate  our  political  ideals. 
And  in  that  effort,  until  some  clearer  light  dawns 
on  me,  I  shall  make  grateful  use  of  such  books  as 
this  one  of  Bertrand  Russell’s  from  which  my 
thoughts  have  taken  their  start — “Political  Ideals.” 
My  own  views  of  the  moment  owe  much  to  his 
formulation,  for  the  main  outlines  of  a  possible 
political  reconstruction  in  the  age  before  us  are 
given  with  admirable  simplicity.  A  mind  such  as 
Bertrand  Russell’s,  retaining  as  it  does  amid  the 
welter  of  world-war  a  high  philosophic  calm, 
and  yet  keeping  nevertheless  its  warm  and  rich 
humanity,  is  one  singularly  capable  of  stating  for 
us  the  nature  of  the  task  which  mankind  may 
accomplish : 

“Few  men  seem  to  realize  how  many  of  the  evils  from 
which  we  suffer  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  that  they  could 
be  abolished  by  a  united  effort  within  a  few  years.  If  a 
majority  in  every  civilized  country  so  desired,  we  could, 
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within  twenty  years,  abolish  all  abject  poverty,  quite  half  the 
illness  in  the  world,  the  whole  economic  slavery  which  binds 
down  nine-tenths  of  our  population ;  we  could  fill  the  world 
with  beauty  and  joy,  and  secure  the  reign  of  universal 
peace.” 
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Dust  and  Heat 


T  half  past  ten  on  a  pleasant  spring  morning 


we,  the  defendants,  filed  into  a  federal 


-i-  -A.  court-room  in  the  Old  Post  Office  Building. 
It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  been  on  trial,  and 
we  looked  about  with  some  curiosity  as  we  took  our 
places  at  a  large  table  in  front  of  the  railing  that 
marked  off  the  immediately  concerned  parties — 
judge,  jury,  lawyers,  defendants — from  the  rows  of 
benches  occupied  by  interested  spectators.  I  myself 
had  been  one  of  those  interested  spectators  more 
than  once  in  the  last  year;  I  had  leaned  forward  anx¬ 
iously  from  those  benches  to  hear  such  scraps  of  tes¬ 
timony  and  argument  as  got  over  the  footlights,  so 
to  speak,  in  these  crude  and  cruel  little  Grand  Guig- 
nol  dramas  of  war-time  justice;  and  I  had  considered 
myself  fortunate  to  be  permitted  to  be  present  at  all. 
If  the  bailiff  at  the  door  did  not  like  my  looks — and 
generally  he  didn’t — he  might  refuse  me  entrance  al¬ 
together.  I  reflected  that  this  time  no  bailiff  could 
stop  me;  whatever  other  constitutional  rights  of 
mine  might  lightly  be  set  aside  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic 
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efficiency,  I  should  at  least  not  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  attending  my  own  trial.  Here  I  was,  in  a  re¬ 
served  seat,  at  what  promised  to  be  one  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  legal  events  of  the  season,  a  prosecution  under 
the  Espionage  Act. 

It  was  beginning  quietly  enough,  with  plenty  of 
time  for  observation.  At  a  table  just  in  front  of 
us,  we  saw  three  smiling  men  from  the  district  at¬ 
torney’s  office;  higher  up,  on  a  dais,  was  the  judge’s 
desk;  to  our  right  a  jury  box  with  twelve  empty 
chairs;  and  behind  us,  at  this  moment  filling  most 
of  the  benches,  a  venire  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
from  amongst  whom  a  jury  was  presently  to  be 
selected. 

We  waited.  After  a  time,  a  door  opened  upon 
the  dais,  and  a  black-gowned  elderly  man  appeared. 
The  clerk  hastily  seized  a  gavel  and  gave  a  thump 
on  the  desk;  we  all  stood  up;  the  black-gowned 
judge  took  his  seat;  and  we  sat  down  again.  And 
again  we  waited. 

It  was  with  the  oddest  feelings  that  we  sat  there, 
waiting.  This,  we  knew,  was  a  serious  matter. 
And  yet  it  seemed  strange,  and  rather  funny,  and 
not  quite  credible.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  this 
court-room,  that  judge,  these  expert  prosecutors, 
and  those  rows  of  tired  men  behind  us,  should  be 
concerned  with  our  destinies.  It  took  an  effort  to 
realize  that  we  were  truly  the  centre  of  these 
elaborate  proceedings. 
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It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  grim  joke.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  was  going  to  devote 
its  energies,  its  time,  and  its  money  to  the  task  of 
sending  us  to  prison  for  the  next  twenty  years.  For 
a  moment  it  seemed  fantastic,  grotesque,  in  the  mood 
of  a  queer  dream  or  a  sombre  and  morbid  farce — 
a  scene  from  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  rewritten  by 
Dostoievsky.  But  it  was  true,  all  the  same. 

For  this  was  war-time.  War  produces  a  silly  and 
sinister  psychology  of  fear  and  hate,  of  hysterical, 
far-fetched,  and  utterly  humourless  suspicion,  which 
is  invariably  directed  against  minorities,  independent 
thinkers,  extreme  idealists,  candid  and  truth-telling 
persons,  all  who  do  not  run  and  shout  with  the 
crowd.  And  we  who  were  on  trial  belonged  to  such 
a  minority.  We  were  Socialists.  We  were  pacifists 
of  a  sort.  And  we  were,  most  particularly,  believ¬ 
ers  in  free  speech  and  the  rights  of  individual 
opinion.  We  had,  long  before  the  war,  established 
a  magazine  of  our  own,  not  in  order  to  make  money, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  individual 
opinions  about  everything  in  the  world.  We 
thought  differently  from  other  people  about  many 
things;  and  about  some  things  we  held  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  views  among  ourselves.  We  were  fully 
agreed  only  upon  one  point,  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  magazine  in  which  we  could  freely  ex¬ 
press  our  individual  thoughts  and  feelings  in  stories 
and  poems  and  pictures  and  articles  and  jokes. 
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And  when  the  war  came,  we  tried  to  keep  on  saying 
what  we  thought  about  everything,  including  the 
war.  No  two  of  us  thought  quite  alike  about  it; 
nor  did  many  of  us  continue  from  first  to  last  to 
think  the  same  way  about  it.  We  were,  at  least 
I  was,  muddled  to  a  degree  that  would  later,  in 
the  clear  light  of  history,  occasion  me  some  in¬ 
tellectual  astonishment.  Yes,  we  too  had  our 
moments  of  credulity,  under  the  influence  of  Presi¬ 
dential  eloquence  and  anti-Hun  propaganda.  But, 
though  our  independence  from  mob-psychology  was 
not  as  absolute  as  we  could  have  wished,  never¬ 
theless  it  was  true  that  no  one  of  us  echoed  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers.  And  so — here  we  were,  on  trial. 

We  rose  to  answer  to  our  names — the  two  active 
editors  of  our  magazine,  the  business  manager,  and 
the  artist  who  drew  our  funniest  pictures.  And  to¬ 
gether  with  us  there  was  another  invisible  “person” 
present  as  a  defendant — the  incorporated  joint 
stock  company  through  which  we  published  our  mag¬ 
azine.  It  also  was  accused  of  conspiracy.  We  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  we  were  the  ones  named  in  the 
indictment,  and  sat  down  again.  The  trial  had 
begun. 

Our  liberties  to  the  extent  of  twenty  years,  and 
our  entirely  hypothetical  fortunes  to  the  extent  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  apiece,  were  at  stake;  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  rights  of  all  American  citizens  to 
a  free  press,  and  perhaps  the  honour  of  the  Re- 
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public,  were  now  committed  into  the  care  of  some¬ 
thing  entitled  the  United  States  District  Court — an 
institution  not  altogether  familiar  and  in  part  rather 
mysterious  to  us,  but  with  certain  discernible  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  we  began  to  take  stock.  On  the  bench 
was  a  rather  slender  and  slightly  grizzled  man  of  re¬ 
assuringly  patient  demeanour,  who  seemed  interested 
in  these  proceedings.  In  charge  of  the  prosecution 
was  a  tall  thin  man  with  a  perpetual  sharp  smile; 
it  was  apparent  that  he  would  send  us  to  prison,  if  he 
could,  in  the  most  good-humoured  way  possible,  as  a 
matter  of  duty  and  with  no  personal  grudge.  He 
was  assisted  by  two  young  men,  affable  and  correctly 
dressed;  probably  it  was  their  first  case  of  serious 
importance,  and  if  they  succeeded  in  sending  us  to 
prison  it  would  further  their  careers;  their  wives 
would  be  proud  of  them.  These,  then,  were  the  not 
very  dismaying  forces  visibly  arrayed  against  us. 
But  ranged  invisibly  on  their  side  were  the  daily 
newspapers  with  their  screaming  headlines  of  mili¬ 
tary  disaster,  together  with  the  suggestive  tunes  of  a 
Liberty  Bond  band  in  the  park  beneath  the  court¬ 
room  windows,  and  the  vast  omnipresent  force  of  a 
public  sentiment  stirred  by  the  wish  to  “do  some¬ 
thing”  and  carefully  taught  by  the  newspapers  to  do 
it  to  people  like  us. 

On  our  side  were  certain  constitutional  rights, 
legal  precedents  and  safeguards,  and  the  knowledge 
that  we  had  broken  no  law — all,  even  the  last,  al- 
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ready  beginning  to  seem  rather  thin  and  insubstan¬ 
tial  things  to  rely  upon.  But,  as  these  faded,  two 
figures  emerged  as  the  defenders  of  our  precarious 
liberties — our  attorneys,  who  understood  this  queer 
game  of  law,  and  would  play  it  skilfully  and  well. 
To  have  such  defenders  was  in  itself  an  odd  and  in¬ 
teresting  experience.  They  were  of  different  kinds. 
To  one  of  them,  the  important  element  of  the  case 
was  the  great  cause  of  which  we  inconsistent  and  un¬ 
worthy  mortals  had  somehow  managed  to  become 
for  the  moment  the  protagonists;  he  could  best 
help  that  cause  by  helping  us — whose  fate  he  other¬ 
wise  would  have  considered  a  wholly  negligible 
matter,  and  whom  personally  he  would  perhaps 
have  been  content  to  see  stewed  in  the  juice  of 
our  own  frivolous  writings.  The  other  of  our  de¬ 
fenders  was  a  man  of  impulsive  generosity,  who 
had  but  recently  sacrificed  the  fairest  immediate 
prospects  of  a  political  career  on  behalf  of  certain 
other  victims  of  political  injustice;  and  it  was  in  this 
same  spirit  of  gallantry  that  he  had  taken  his  stand 
at  our  side  now.  Their  wit  and  eloquence,  their 
shrewdness  and  persuasiveness,  their  logic  and 
subtlety  and  forceful  leadership  were  at  our  service 
— and  we  needed  it  all!  We  formed  with  them  a 
friendly  little  family,  drawn  close  together  by  the 
bond  of  a  danger  and  a  hope  which  they  seemed  to 
feel  as  keenly  as  we. 

The  jury  box  filled  up,  and  was  sifted  out  again 
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and  again  under  the  relentless  questioning  of  defence 
and  prosecution.  A  federal  jury  panel,  it  appeared, 
consisted  chiefly  of  real-estate  agents,  retired  capital¬ 
ists,  and  bankers,  with  a  sprinkling  of  managers, 
foremen,  and  salesmen — never  a  workingman.  It 
was  composed,  moreover,  almost  entirely  of  old 
men,  with  only  here  and  there  a  member  of  the 
active  generation.  It  frankly  admitted  a  prejudice 
against  Socialists,  pacifists,  and  conscientious  ob¬ 
jectors,  though  it  was  usually  ready  to  assent  cheer¬ 
fully  to  the  prosecuting  attorney’s  suggestion  that 
these  prejudices  were  not  such  as  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  evidence. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  what  a  man  is  like  from  a  few 
brief  answers  to  a  few  questions.  It  was  a  species 
of  lightning  guess-work  to  decide  what  kind  of  mind 
and  heart  and  conscience  a  prospective  juror  had — 
what  malevolent  prejudices,  what  weak  susceptibili¬ 
ties  to  popular  emotions,  what  impenetrable  stupid¬ 
ities  might  lurk  behind  those  unrevealing,  brief 
replies.  “Are  you  prejudiced?”  “Yes.”  “Can 
you  set  aside  that  prejudice ?”  “Yes.”  These  may 
be  the  replies  of  a  fool  or  a  coward  or  a  liar;  or 
they  may  be  the  replies  of  an  honest  man,  open  to 
conviction  of  the  truth,  and  steadfast  as  a  rock  in 
maintaining  that  truth  against  all  opposition.  We 
had  to  gamble  on  our  impressions  of  character, 
and  choose  irrevocably. 

The  jury  was  finally  selected,  in  the  course  of  two 
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days.  The  case  thereupon  went  to  the  jury,  and 
somewhat  to  our  surprise  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
taken  up  in  establishing  beyond  the  peradventure 
of  a  doubt,  by  the  testimony  of  office  boys  and  print¬ 
ers,  that  such  a  magazine  as  ours  really  existed. 
Then,  much  more  interesting,  there  was  presented 
to  the  jury  the  evidence  against  us,  in  the  form  of 
editorials,  jokes,  pictures,  and  poems  which  we  had 
printed.  It  took  a  long  time  to  read  everything  we 
had  written — a  whole  day.  I  felt  a  certain  pride  as 
an  author  in  having  my  own  writings,  among  others, 
thus  treated  as  matters  of  social  and  political  im¬ 
portance;  and  I  reflected  that  even  if  during  the 
rest  of  my  literary  career  my  work  should  receive 
no  other  public  testimonial,  I  should  never  complain 
that  it  had  been  permitted  to  languish  neglected. 
There  are  different  ways  in  which  the  State  may  en¬ 
courage  its  young  writers;  if  this  present  ceremonial 
was  open  to  criticism  from  some  points  of  view, 
yet  it  could  not  be  said  that  it  was  lacking  in  im¬ 
pressiveness.  And  if  this  were  not  exactly  a  wreath 
of  laurel  that  had  been  handed  me,  yet  I  wore  it  as 
proudly. 

Among  my  writings,  one  particular  paragraph  had 
been  cited  in  the  indictment  as  an  “overt  act”  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Espionage  law.  This  passage,  consti¬ 
tuting  an  introduction  to  a  brief  account  of  the  tor¬ 
tures  inflicted  on  British  conscientious  objectors,  was 
read  to  the  jury:  “There  are  some  laws  which  the 
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individual  feels  that  he  cannot  obey,  and  which  he 
will  suffer  any  punishment,  even  that  of  death, 
rather  than  recognize  as  having  authority  over  him. 
This  fundamental  stubbornness  of  the  free  soul, 
against  which  all  the  powers  of  the  State  are  help¬ 
less,  constitutes  a  conscientious  objection,  whatever 
its  sources  may  be  in  political  or  social  opinion.” 

So  it  was,  I  reflected,  a  tribute  to  courage  which 
had  brought  me  into  court !  I  had  not  ceased,  at 
the  proper  moment,  to  admire  a  certain  “stubborn¬ 
ness  of  the  free  soul” — a  quality  which  I  might  not 
myself  possess,  but  which  I  must  admire  all  the 
more  on  that  account.  Or,  admiring  it  if  I  must, 
I  had  not  duly  reflected  that  the  time  was  inoppor¬ 
tune  for  utterance  of  the  disturbing  truth  that 
against  such  heroic  stubbornness  all  the  powers 
of  the  State  are  helpless!  A  fault  of  taste,  per¬ 
haps;  but  I  had  observed  that  all  times  are  in¬ 
opportune  for  the  utterance  of  truth.  Truth  is 
always  in  bad  taste.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  our  legal 
defenders  in  turn  addressed  the  jury,  pointing  out 
that  these  “overt  acts”  constituted  simply  a  lawful 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  right  of  free  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion. 

My  editorial  colleague  took  the  stand  for  the 
defence — and  occupied  it  for  three  days.  He  was 
quite  at  ease  there,  for  he  had  had  long  experience 
as  a  public  speaker,  and  also  as  a  teacher.  He 
seemed,  during  these  three  days,  more  a  teacher  than 
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anything  else,  a  teacher  expounding  a  lesson  to  an  in¬ 
terested  class  of  pupils.  He  explained  the  theory 
of  economic  determinism,  he  set  forth  the  history 
and  aims  of  the  Socialist  movement,  he  told  the 
story  of  our  experiment  in  journalism,  he  stated 
his  personal  views  on  the  war.  And  I  felt  that 
the  jurors,  who  looked  and  listened  so  intently  hour 
after  hour  while  he  was  speaking,  were  having  a 
spiritual  adventure  as  gratifying  as  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  unique  in  their  experience.  Busy  men  all  their 
lives,  too  tired  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  get¬ 
ting  and  spending  ever  to  explore  for  themselves 
the  realms  of  social  and  economic  thought,  they 
were  now  given  by  an  odd  chance  an  opportunity 
to  view  these  fascinating  landscapes  of  the  mind 
in  the  company  of  an  expert  guide.  And  though 
they  might  in  the  end,  reminded  of  their  duty  by  a 
tune  outside  the  window,  decide  that  this  was  a 
dangerous  man  and  send  him  off  to  prison,  still  this 
would  be  a  thing  to  remember.  .  .  . 

I  did  not  fail  to  recognize  why  it  was  that  we 
were  thus  permitted  to  entertain  the  jury  with  rea¬ 
soned  and  eloquent  discourse.  I  had  observed  in 
certain  other  war-time  trials  that  the  ‘defendants 
were  not  treated  with  such  courteous  consideration. 
No,  for  in  these  war-time  trials  the  defendants  were 
often  both  poor  and  of  foreign  origin — and  as  such 
not  entitled  by  American  custom  to  the  civilities 
which  we  reserve  for  our  peers.  These  “foreign- 
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ers”  were  here  to  do  our  dirty  work  and  take  our 
orders,  with  no  right  to  criticize.  But  we,  as  it 
appeared,  were  American-born  and  bred,  obviously 
well  educated,  belonging  by  prescriptive  right  among 
those  who  give  rather  than  among  those  who  take 
orders;  and  if  we  were  found  on  the  “wrong”  side 
of  such  a  controversy,  along  with  discontented 
foreign-born  workers,  it  would  naturally  be  inquired 
how  the  devil  we  came  to  be  there,  and  our  reply 
would  meet  with  a  respectful,  if  puzzled,  hearing. 
In  our  case,  the  mention  of  constitutional  rights 
could  not  be  met  with  the  judicial  sneer  which  is 
accorded  to  those  who  mention  such  rights  with  a 
foreign  accent;  it  was  “our”  constitution,  and  we 
had  a  right  to  talk  about  it.  No,  our  witness  did 
not  wave  his  hands  when  he  started  to  explain  the 
theory  of  economic  determinism,  nor  was  he  shabby; 
and  so  he  was  not  interrupted  by  an  impatient  judge. 

We  were  all  American  enough,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  I  fear  distinctly  leisure-class  in  our  man¬ 
ners.  Nor  was  I,  for  one,  sorry  to  be  in  a  position 
which  lacked  the  tragic  grace  of  certain  martyrdom. 

Our  artist  was  on  the  stand  now.  He  had  been 
busy  all  through  the  trial  drawing  humorous  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  judge,  the  jury,  the  witnesses,  the  court 
attendants.  He  was  happy  as  long  as  he  had  a 
pencil  in  his  hand.  He  had  apparently  forgotten 
that  he  was  on  trial  for  something  resembling 
treason.  On  the  stand,  he  radiated  an  ineffable 
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good  nature  which  made  it  hard  to  think  of  him  as 
a  conspirator.  He  testified  with  pride  to  drawing 
certain  pictures;  and  he  was  somewhat  bewildered 
when  questioned  as  to  their  intent.  “I  drew  them 
to  make  people  laugh — to  make  people  think — to 
express  my  feelings.”  Further  into  metaphysics  he 
declined,  as  an  artist,  to  go.  And  then,  his  ordeal 
over,  he  went  back  to  his  seat  and  fell  into  an  ex¬ 
hausted  slumber. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  wake  him  up  and  give  him  a 
pencil,”  whispered  one  of  our  attorneys.  For  there 
is  an  etiquette  of  the  court-room.  It  is  discourteous 
to  show  weariness  or  boredom  while  being  tried. 
One  may  not  smoke,  or  read,  or  whisper  much,  or 
laugh  at  all.  And  this,  to  such  as  have  not  yet  got 
used  to  it,  is  one  of  the  serious  hardships  of  being 
on  trial. 

I  was  told  to  take  the  stand.  I  may  as  well  con¬ 
fess  that  I  did  so  with  pleasure.  It  was  not  only 
an  agreeable  break  in  the  routine,  but  a  chance  to 
speak  after  an  enforced  silence  that  had  lasted  for 
days.  Moreover,  here  was  a  perfect  audience. 
The  government  does  not  do  things  by  halves:  it 
had  provided  a  carefully  selected  group  of  men  for 
me  to  talk  to;  others  might  tire  and  go  away,  but 
they  had  to  sit  there  and  listen  to  me.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  easy  to  explain  what  I  thought 
about  war,  militarism,  conscientious  objectors,  and 
other  related  subjects. 
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Also,  I  found  in  cross-examination  the  distinct 
excitement  of  a  primitive  sort  of  game  of  wits. 
The  district  attorney,  under  the  guise  of  repeating 
to  you  some  statement  you  have  made,  asks  you  to 
agree  to  some  statement  of  his  own — in  which,  hid¬ 
den  away  as  carefully  as  possible,  is  a  verbal  trap 
which  he  expects  to  spring  on  you.  “I  understand 
you  to  say,”  he  begins  suavely.  Of  course  he  does 
not  really  understand  you  to  say  anything  of  the 
sort.  But  he  certainly  does  hope  that  you  will  be 
simple-minded  enough  to  assent  to  his  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Only,  if  you  have  an  ear  for  words  and  a 
ready  sense  of  their  exact  meanings,  you  politely 
dissent.  “No,  sir — ”  and  you  repeat  what  you  ac¬ 
tually  did  say. 

The  method  of  conducting  a  discussion  in  a  court¬ 
room  is  faintly  suggestive  of  a  Socratic  dialogue. 
And  though  your  questioner  stands  twenty  feet 
away,  and  you  are  speaking  up  so  the  jury  can  hear, 
you  lose  all  sense  of  any  presence  save  that  of  your 
interlocutor.  You  are  surprised  when,  at  some 
interruption  from  outside  that  magic  circle  of  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer,  you  discover  yourself  in  a  court¬ 
room  full  of  people.  It  is  a  strange,  stimulating, 
and — or  so  I  found  it — an  agreeable  experience. 

All  this  discussion  of  our  various  opinions  on 
almost  every  conceivable  political  topic  had  ex¬ 
tended  the  trial  into  its  second  week.  On  the  ninth 
day,  the  attorneys  for  the  defence  summed  up. 
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One  of  them  remarked,  with  a  touch  of  exaspera¬ 
tion:  “After  all,  gentlemen,  these  matters — inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  as  they  are — have  very  little 
to  do  with  the  case.  If  a  stranger  had  walked  into 
the  court-room  while  this  trial  was  in  progress,  not 
knowing  the  specific  charge  in  the  indictment,  but 
listening  carefully  to  the  testimony,  what  notion  do 
you  think  he  would  have  as  to  what  was  going  on? 
Would  it  occur  to  him  that  this  is  a  trial  of  men 
charged  with  having  plotted  to  obstruct  recruiting? 
No.  He  would  think  it  was  a  very  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  two  conflicting  views  on  war  and  peace 
and  incidental  subjects.  He  would  consider  it  a 
highly  interesting  debate.  But,  gentlemen,  you  are 
not  here  as  the  judges  of  a  debate.” 

And  legally,  no  doubt,  he  was  right;  but  never¬ 
theless  it  was  precisely  as  judges  of  a  debate  that 
they  were  here.  Were  we  right  or  wrong?  That 
was  the  question.  If  we  were  wrong — twenty  years 
in  prison. 

That  afternoon  the  district  attorney  said  his  last 
word  to  the  jury.  ...  He  did  his  duty,  as  duty  is 
conceived  among  prosecuting  attorneys.  “And  so, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  confidently  expect  you  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  each  and  every 
one  of  the  defendants!” 

The  jury,  being  duly  charged,  retired  late  that 
afternoon.  And  we  awaited  the  verdict.  We 
thought  a  good  deal  about  those  jurors  as  we  walked 
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up  and  down  the  corridors,  smoking  and  talking 
with  our  friends,  through  the  long  hours  that  passed 
so  slowly  thereafter.  One  cannot  sit  for  days  in 
the  same  room  with  twelve  men  without  getting  to 
some  extent  acquainted  with  them,  and  feeling  that 
they  are  for  or  against  you.  .  .  . 

But  that,  after  all,  was  mere  guessing.  How 
could  we  be  sure  that  the  man  we  thought  most  hos¬ 
tile  might  not  turn  out  to  be  our  best  friend? — per¬ 
haps  our  only  friend!  And  of  those  who  were  for 
us,  how  could  we  be  certain  that  they  had  the 
courage  to  hold  out?  Some  friend  experienced  in 
the  ways  of  juries  would  take  our  arm  and  whisper: 
“Expect  anything.”  From  behind  the  heavy  door 
of  the  jury-room  came  sounds  of  excited  argu¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 

And  while  we  waited,  I  began  to  ponder  quietly 
to  myself  the  question  which  it  was  now  up  to  the 
jury  to  decide.  The  practical  solution  of  that  prob¬ 
lem  was  in  their  hands;  but  there  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  entertain  myself  with  it.  Guilty 
or  innocent?  I  tried  to  be  impartial — and  per¬ 
haps  succeeded  quite  as  well  as  any  jury.  Had  we 
conspired?  Not  that  we  were  aware  of.  Any¬ 
thing,  however,  as  we  had  learned,  is  a  “conspiracy” 
if  it  is  done  with  a  criminal  intent.  What  was  our 
“intent”?  I  wondered.  To  tell  the  truth.  Was 
that  a  criminal  intent?  If  it  were  a  crime,  it  was 
a  highly  metaphysical  one.  The  more  I  considered 
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the  case,  the  more  I  felt  that  what  we  had  com¬ 
mitted  was  a  crime  not  defined  in  the  statute-books: 
the  crime  of  thinking  for  ourselves  at  a  time  when 
cowardly  public  fears  demanded  an  absolute  una¬ 
nimity  of  opinion.  We  had  been  guilty  of  break¬ 
ing  an  unwritten  law,  in  thus  daring  to  exercise  our 
legal  rights  at  a  time  when  they  were  abrogated 
by  common  consent  of  the  newspapers.  And  who 
knows,  if  everybody  had  been  permitted  to  speak 
the  truth,  what  might  have  happened?  Red  ruin, 
perhaps.  Perhaps  not;  but  there  was  no  use  in  tak¬ 
ing  chances !  Clearly,  in  spite  of  our  somewhat 
muddled  views,  by  the  mere  fact  of  not  joining  in 
the  war  clamour  so  as  to  make  it  unanimous,  we 
were  dangerous  men.  Upon  due  consideration  of 
the  newspaper  headlines,  I  found  us  all  guilty  of 
the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  loving  the  truth  out  of 
season. 

I  hoped  the  jurors  would  take  a  less  imaginative 
view  of  the  case.  .  .  .  At  any  rate,  they  were 
noisily  arguing  about  something. 

After  dinner  we  returned,  with  a  few  friends, 
and  bivouacked  in  the  dim  corridor,  waiting.  Late 
that  night  the  judge  was  sent  for,  and  we  went 
eagerly  into  the  court-room.  The  jury  filed  in. 
Had  they  brought  in  a  verdict?  No;  they  desired 
further  instructions. 

The  judge  then  repeated  a  definition  of  conspiracy 
which  no  one  but  a  lawyer  could  possibly  under- 
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stand,  and  the  jury  went  back.  And  already  the 
inevitable  rumours  began  to  percolate.  “Six  to 
six.” 

Six  to  six!  The  struggle  of  contending  views  of 
life  had  ceased  in  the  court-room,  and  been  taken 
up  by  the  jury.  Other  protagonists  and  antago¬ 
nists,  whose  exact  identity  was  unknown  to  us,  were 
fighting  the  thing  out  in  that  little  room.  The  de¬ 
bate  had  not  ended,  it  had  merely  changed  its  place 
and  personnel.  .  .  .  And  then  we  remembered  that 
our  fate  was  involved  in  that  debate;  and  we  felt 
a  warm  rush  of  emotion,  of  gratitude  toward  these 
unknown  defenders  who  had  made  our  cause  their 
own. 

Next  morning  the  debate  in  the  jury-room  grew 
fiercer,  noisier.  At  noon  the  jury  came  in,  hot, 
weary,  angry,  sad,  limp,  and  exhausted.  They  had 
fought  the  case  amongst  themselves  for  eleven  ter¬ 
rible  and  vehement  hours.  And  they  could  not 
agree  upon  a  verdict. 

But  the  judge  refused  to  discharge  them;  and 
they  went  back,  after  further  instructions,  with  grim 
determination  on  their  faces. 

And  again  we  wandered  about  the  corridors — all 
day;  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  camp  outside 
the  court-room.  .  .  .  Then,  in  the  unlighted  win¬ 
dows  of  the  skyscraper  opposite,  we  discovered  a 
dim  and  ghostly  reflection  of  the  interior  of  the 
jury-room.  Men  were  standing  up  and  sitting 
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down,  four  and  five  at  a  time.  A  vote?  Someone 
raised  his  arm.  Someone  strode  across  the  room. 
Someone  took  off  his  coat.  I  stood  at  our  window 
and  watched  .  .  .  and  then  went  away.  I  had 
waited  for  twenty-nine  hours.  I  could  wonder  no 
more.  The  whole  thing  seemed  as  dim  and  as  un¬ 
real  as  that  ghostly  reflection  in  the  window.  I 
thought  about  stars  and  flowers  and  ideas  and 
beautiful  women.  .  .  . 
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FOR  several  years  there  has  been  something 
strange,  something  unfamiliar,  about  the  con¬ 
versation  of  my  intellectual  friends:  I  have 
puzzled  about  it  from  time  to  time,  and  wondered 
what  was  wrong — what  was  missing.  And  only 
to-day  it  struck  me,  when  I  picked  up  the  reprint 
of  Archibald  Henderson’s  “Bernard  Shaw,”  and 
reread  some  of  its  five  hundred  pages  of  French 
and  German  and  English  and  American  and  Russian 
and  Scandinavian  criticisms  and  speculations  and 
praises  and  sneers  and  explanations  and  denuncia¬ 
tions  and  tributes,  to,  of,  and  on  the  profound  and 
reckless  and  brilliant  and  savage  and  immoral  works 
of  G.  B.  S. — only  then  did  I  realize  what  the  matter 
is.  Think  of  it!  For  four  years  Bernard  Shaw 
has  not  been  the  inevitable  topic  of  conversation 
whenever  three  or  four  of  the  intelligentsia  are 
gathered  together.  And  it  took  a  world  war  to  do 
it.  The  result,  even  at  so  great  an  expense,  is  one 
for  which  many  people  will  frankly  admit  their 
gratitude.  But  I  am  not  altogether  of  their  mind. 
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I  like  a  change  as  much  as  anybody,  but,  after  all, 
Bernard  Shaw  as  a  subject  of  conversation  had 
several  advantages  over  the  present  war.  For  one 
thing,  you  could  say  what  you  thought  about  him 
without  going  to  jail.  Not  that  I  would  not  be  will¬ 
ing  to  go  to  jail  for  an  artistic  conviction:  but  it  is 
a  convenience  to  be  able  to  talk  about  something 
without  being  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  your 
conversation  by  an  indictment.  Moreover,  if  with¬ 
out  bands  and  posters  and  daily  advertising  on  the 
front  pages  of  all  the  newspapers,  if  by  mere  good 
conversations  in  dramatic  form  Shaw  managed 
through  all  those  years  to  hold  our  interest,  it  was 
because  he  centred  that  interest  on  the  ultimate 
rather  than  the  superficial,  accidental,  and  melo¬ 
dramatic  aspects  of  life.  After  all,  this  war  will 
end  some  time,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  discus¬ 
sing  Bernard  Shaw  with  a  sense  of  return  to  the 
realities.  The  problem  of  Shaw  is,  in  fact,  in  its 
final  implications,  the  most  serious  problem  which 
confronts  mankind.  And  being  in  the  mood  of  eter¬ 
nal  things,  I  propose  to  discuss  the  Shaw  question. 

The  Shaw  question,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  speak 
of  it,  is  a  good  deal  older  than  G.  B.  S.  himself:  it 
began,  I  think,  when  man  rose  upon  his  hind  legs, 
and  from  that  painful  but  proud  position  looked 
down  upon  the  lower  animals  with  a  scorn  which 
concealed  a  certain  shamefaced  envy.  The  history 
of  mankind  is  largely  a  history  of  the  institutional 
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compromises  in  which  different  attitudes  toward 
this  question  became  congealed.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  the 
family  and  governmental  systems  built  upon  the 
varying  tribal  concepts  of  it.  And  what  is  notable 
in  Shaw  is  precisely  what  was  notable  in  Epicurus  or 
St.  Paul  or  Buddha  or  any  of  the  other  sages  who 
endeavoured  to  formulate  a  new  ideal  at  a  time 
when  the  old  tribal  compromises  were  breaking  up 
under  the  influence  of  changing  economic  conditions. 
In  a  word,  the  core  of  the  fascination  of  Shaw  is 
his  attitude  toward  sex. 

But  first  let  me  say  to  those  people  who  are  at 
this  point  about  to  exclaim :  “Oh,  I  am  tired  of  this 
everlasting  fuss  about  sex,  sex,  sex!” — let  me  say 
that  I  quite  agree  with  them.  It  surprises  me  that 
mankind  should  have  cerebrated  to  so  vast  an  extent 
and  in  so  complicated  a  way  over  so  simple  a  mat¬ 
ter!  It  grieves  me  that  the  old  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  family  institutions,  which  at  their  best  carried 
men  and  women  through  life  with  a  minimum  of 
thought  about  sex,  should  so  quickly  have  broken 
up,  and  given  way  to  so  many  centuries  in  which  the 
best  part  of  conscious  life  centred  about  the  sexual 
problem.  I  am  sorry  that  St.  Anthony  and  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  for  instance,  should  have  spent  their  whole 
lives  thinking  about  sex — that  during  those  Middle 
Ages  almost  every  person  free  by  economic  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  do  so,  ranged  himself  among  the 
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ascetics  or  the  voluptuaries — that  the  compromise 
between  the  ascetic  and  voluptuous  impulses  which 
they  finally  handed  down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  attitude  should  have  been  so  provocative  of 
thought  upon  the  subject,  and  that  this  attitude,  and 
the  institutions  which  it  has  generated,  should  after 
so  brief  a  history  be  already  in  swift  and  violent 
decay!  I  regret  all  this,  and  the  consequent  neces¬ 
sity  of  still  more  thinking  on  the  subject,  but  what 
can  I  do  about  it?  It  is  not  I  that  am  to  blame,  but 
mankind.  I  trust  that  is  clear  ? 

What  I  propose  to  do  here  is  to  set  down,  some¬ 
what  baldly,  some  surmises  of  my  own  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Shavian  attitude,  which  is  more  and 
more  becoming  the  modern  attitude,  toward  sex.  I 
would  define  that  attitude  as  one  of  neurotic  fear. 
The  Shaw  hero  who  flees  in  panic  from  the  woman 
with  whom  he  is  in  love,  is  a  figure  taken,  with  only 
slight  exaggeration,  from  familiar  contemporary 
life.  It  is  a  common  complaint  of  women  that  the 
most  interesting  men  (by  which  they  mean  the 
“sensitive”  or  artistic  or  intellectual  type)  are 
afraid  of  love.  Grete  Meisel-Hess  has  stated  the 
situation  very  eloquently  in  her  book,  “The  Sexual 
Crisis.”  It  appears  that  men  of  just  this  type  al¬ 
most  invariably  seek  to  avoid  the  responsibilities 
of  serious  romantic  love — whether  by  fleeing  from 
one  love-affair  to  another,  by  popular  philosophies 
of  “freedom,”  or  by  such  reasoned  arguments  as 
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those  of  Shaw’s  John  Tanner,  who  believed  that 
woman  as  a  potential  mother  is  the  necessary  enemy 
of  man  as  the  potential  artist.  I  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  these  philosophies,  and  in  particular 
John  Tanner’s  ideas,  are  quite  untrue,  that  they  are 
merely  attempts  to  rationalize  an  instinctive  fear. 
It  is  this  fear  which  I  wish  to  explain. 

When  a  man  fears  whisky,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
draw  the  inference  that  he  is  protecting  himself 
against  a  profound  desire  for  whisky.  And  I  think 
we  shall  be  well  justified  in  concluding  that  John 
Tanner,  in  real  life  as  well  as  in  Shaw’s  play,  is 
running  away  from  his  beloved  precisely  because  of 
a  profound  desire  to  run  after  her — a  desire  so  pro¬ 
found  as  to  make  him  unconsciously  recognize  it  as 
tragic.  The  danger  which  he  seeks  to  escape  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  intention  of  hers  which  would 
hamper  his  career  as  an  artist,  but  in  himself:  the 
desire  to  sacrifice  himself  utterly  to  his  love.  In 
short,  John  Tanner  is  trying  not  to  be  a  mediaeval 
lover.  He  is  trying  not  to  be  what  he  is.  He 
wants  to  “give  all  to  love — estate,  good  fame, 
friends,  kindred,  and  the  Muse.”  He  wants,  es¬ 
sentially,  to  die  for  love.  And  therefore — and  not 
for  any  other  reason — he  must  flee  from  his 
beloved. 

The  preposterous  fear  is  a  barrier  erected  in  the 
soul  to  prevent  the  insurgence  of  a  tragic  desire — 
that  tragic  desire  which  is  at  the  heart  of  romantic 
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poetry — the  desire  for  the  “love-death” — an  in¬ 
timate  union  with  the  beloved  in  the  face  of  instant 
annihilation.  For  that,  in  mediaeval  fantasy,  is  what 
it  comes  to.  We  have  so  watered  down  our  ro¬ 
manticism  to  suit  a  more  modern  taste  that  we  are 
likely  to  forget  the  mordant  stuff  of  which  it  is 
made.  But,  not  to  multiply  instances,  why  are 
Romeo  and  Juliet  the  very  symbols  of  romantic 
love?  Because  of  the  fatal  quality  of  their  pas¬ 
sion;  because  they  love  and  die.  To  this  tragic 
height  romantic  lovers  perversely  and  beautifully 
aspire. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  that  aspect  of  romantic 
love  which,  under  the  modern  influence,  we  are 
learning  to  be  ashamed  of,  but  of  which  the  mediae¬ 
val  lover  was  openly  proud,  and  which  we  can  find 
still  in  every  love-affair  if  we  look  for  it — the  desire 
to  be  trampled  upon,  humiliated,  deceived,  hurt — 
sometimes  disguising  itself  as  a  quite  unjustifiable 
conviction  that  these  things  are  about  to  happen, 
sometimes  as  a  still  more  unjustifiable  resentment 
against  hurts  and  slights  that  have  not  happened  at 
all!  What  is  this  but  a  neurotic  desire  to  find  love 
painful?  Think  of  any  jealous  husband,  and  ask 
yourself  if  he  is  not  looking  for,  seeking  to  bring 
about,  and,  unknown,  of  course,  to  himself,  desiring 
the  injuries  which  he  fears.  Love,  deep  in  darkness 
of  human  desire,  appears  to  be  connected  in  a  more 
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intimate  union  with  pain  than  with  pleasure — with 
death  rather  than  with  life.  But  why? 

Can  it  be  that  love,  far  back  in  biological  history, 
meant  pain  rather  than  pleasure?  Can  it  be  that 
love  was  death? 

Edward  Carpenter,  in  an  interesting  little  book 
entitled  “Love  and  Death,”  assembles  a  multitude 
of  facts  which  bear  upon  this  question.  But  I  need 
only  mention  the  most  fundamental  of  them  here — 
the  fact  that  sex  brought  death  into  the  world  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  fact  that  still  among  many 
of  the  lower  species  the  life  of  the  individual  ceases 
as  soon  as  its  reproductive  function  is  fulfilled — in 
the  case  of  some  insects  at  the  very  moment  of  that 
consummation.  \ou  no  doubt  remember  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  eloquent  and  terrible  description  of  the 
nuptial  flight  of  the  queen  bee  and  the  tragic  death 
of  the  successful  male  at  the  moment  of  their  union. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  tragic  qual¬ 
ity  of  sex  is  not  pervasive  throughout  sub-human 
life?  Is  there  any  rashness  in  supposing  that  our 
own  pre-human  ancestors  had  this  same  heritage? 
If  that  is  true,  sex  must  subsequently  have  become  in 
human  life  what  it  is  now — the  chief  of  those  sense- 
experiences  which  fall  into  a  category  popularly  op¬ 
posed  in  language  and  in  thought  to  pain.  I  could 
venture  a  guess  at  the  causes  of  this  revolutionary 
change,  but  that  would  complicate  our  present  in- 
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quiry.  It  is  sufficient  for  present  purposes  to  con¬ 
ceive  such  a  revolutionary  change  as  possible — the 
change,  at  the  very  centre  of  life,  from  the  pain  to 
the  pleasure  principle,  leaving  to  the  human  race  as 
a  spiritual  heritage  an  obscure  sense  of  loss — a 
vain,  impossible,  perverse  desire  for  that  which  was 
and  is  no  more. 

The  desire  for  death — the  desire  for  pain:  these 
are  psychic  realities.  For  the  dethronement  of  pain 
and  death  from  their  former  supremacy  at  the  very 
height  of  life  to  mere  accidental  incidents  of  an 
existence  fashioned  newly  to  the  purpose  of  pleasure, 
would  not  banish  them  from  the  psychic  realm. 
They  became  inevitably  the  centre  of  a  new  realm 
of  dream.  They  regained  in  tragic  art  the  su¬ 
premacy  they  had  lost  in  biologic  fact.  They 
took  refuge  in  a  thousand  quaint  and  lovely  and 
terrible  neuroses.  They  exist  as  a  demand  which 
life  cannot  quite  satisfy,  except,  perhaps,  in  those 
times  when  some  Garibaldian  psychologist  offers 
men  “danger  and  wounds  and  death.”  They  create 
the  universal  craving  for  adventure.  They  make 
us  sick  with  discontent  in  a  world  that  ministers 
too  well  to  our  desire  for  pleasure.  They  defy 
reason  and  torment  our  ordered  happiness  in  a 
thousand  realms — and  where  more  inevitably  than 
in  the  realm  of  love  in  which  they  had  once  the 
mastery? 

It  is  because  of  these  desires  that  the  too-tame 
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Greek  and  Roman  marriage  system  could  not  en¬ 
dure;  because  of  these  desires  that  Romantic  Love 
came  into  flaming  existence.  And  it  is  because 
these  strange  desires  have  made  the  love  of  one 
woman  more  terrible,  more  tragic,  than  the  tame 
pleasures  of  freedom  or  of  the  harem,  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  for  those  in  whom  the  capacity  for 
experience  must  necessarily  be  a  capacity  for  tragic 
experience,  to  resist  romantic  love,  to  flee  from  it, 
to  deny  it,  to  rationalize  their  fears  into  a  philos¬ 
ophy,  to  codify  their  evasions  into  puritanism  or 
profligacy. 

Of  this  neurotic  evasion  of  a  neurotic  fear  Shaw’s 
typical  hero  is  the  great  modern  exemplar.  But 
the  evasion  does  not  put  his  hero  into  any  real  re¬ 
lation  to  the  facts  of  life.  John  Tanner  must  learn 
to  accept  the  truth  about  himself.  It  will  be,  no 
doubt,  difficult  for  him  to  accept  himself  as  a  Romeo 
in  disguise.  But  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  out 
of  his  difficulties  than,  to  begin  with,  the  frank  ad¬ 
mission  of  his  essential  romantic  folly.  .  .  . 

And  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Shaw  is  painfully  verg¬ 
ing  toward  that  confession.  Perhaps  in  his  ex¬ 
treme  old  age  he  will  throw  off  the  cloak  and,  in 
utter  desperate  and  eloquent  and  shameless  candour, 
write  us  a  drama  of  romantic  love  which  will  stand 
for  ever  beside  “Romeo  and  Juliet.” 
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IN  a  hundred  poems  he  takes  as  his  theme  the 
exile  and  the  outcast.  He  is  peculiarly  in¬ 
terested  in  all  who,  for  any  reason,  have  been 
set  apart  from  their  fellows  to  suffer  loneliness — 
like  proud  “Barclay  8f  Ury,”  or  like  old  Skipper 
Ireson,  who  ^ 

■  i 

“ for  his  hard  heart 

Was  tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead !” 

But  he  was  also  the  poet  of  rebels  and  revolution¬ 
aries,  of  forlorn  hopes,  of  misunderstood  minorities, 
and  of  all  such  as  are  persecuted  for  righteousness’ 
sake — 

"Mad  scoffers  at  the  priesthood,  who  mock  at  things  divine. 
Who  rail  against  the  pulpit,  and  holy  bread  and  wine ; 
Sore  from  their  cart-tail  scourgings,  and  from  the  pillory 
lame — 

Rejoicing  in  their  wretchedness  and  glorying  in  their 
shame l" 


Whittier,  Prophet  and  Poet 

This  was  his  own  spiritual  ancestry.  He  had  as 
his  inheritance,  and  as  the  background  of  all  his 
thinking,  the  poignant  Quaker  tradition  of  wrongs 
endured  for  the  sake  of  the  soul’s  freedom.  He 
knew,  as  only  those  who  are  touched  by  such  in¬ 
fluences  can  well  know,  the  deeper  and  truer  lessons 
of  our  American  history.  He  felt  the  significance, 
and  not  merely  the  romantic  picturesqueness,  of 
“the  hangman9 s  whip  and  branding-iron ”  He 
could  never  forget  what  he  had  learned  from  that 
past  which  had  burned  its  reality  into  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  when 


“ The  stocks  were  at  each  church’s  door , 

The  gallows  stood  on  Boston  Common , 

A  Papist’s  ears  the  pillory  bore — 

The  gallows-rope,  a  Quaker  woman.” 

It  kept  him  from  ever  being  one  of  the  smug 
majority  who  believe  that  whatever  is  respectable 
is  right.  And  sometimes,  when  he  seemed  to  his 
countrymen,  in  some  too  disturbingly  realistic  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  past,  to  plant  “with  reckless  hand  a 
nettle  on  the  graves  ye  honour  ”  it  was  rather  that 
he  sought  to  “ turn  the  pages  of  intolerance  over” — 
so  that  in  the  dark  and  stern  repressions  of  a  time 
when  “they  bored  the  tongue  with  red-hot  steel 
and  flayed  the  backs  of  ‘female  preachers /  ”  they 
might  discover  the  truth  of  their  own  tyrannies. 
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From  these  themes,  his  imagination  turned  of  in¬ 
stinct  to  the  universal  struggle  for  freedom,  and 
found  new  scope  in  mourning  the  martyrdom  of 
peoples,  in  dreams  and  prophecies  of  the  “casting 
down  of  thrones,”  in  picturing  violent  uprisings  of 
the  oppressed — when  at  last 

“ the  latent  curse  of  Time 
Is  raining  down  in  fire  and  blood.” 

He  felt  the  incongruity  of  these  things  with  the 
inherent  gentleness  of  his  nature,  which  would  have 
preferred  to  weave  humbler  and  sweeter  things 
into  garlands  of  rhyme.  But — “the  storm-bell 
rings }  the  trumpet  blows” — and  he  must  forth  into 

“ the  blood  and  fre,  the  wrong  and  sin 
Of  the  stormed  city  and  the  ghastly  plain , 

Beat  by  hot  hail  and  wet  with  bloody  rain.” 

Even  across  the  sea  he  heard  “the  groans  of 
nations ” — 

‘'Their  blood  and  bones 
Cried  out  in  torture,  crushed  by  thrones 
And  sucked  by  priestly  cannibals .” 

It  is  this  unrestraint  of  language,  this  almost  in¬ 
decent  violence  of  phrase  (as  it  seemed  to  respect¬ 
able  ears  in  Jeremiah’s  time,  and  still  seems  in 
ours),  that  has  made  our  literary  connoisseurs  turn 
by  preference  to  his  quieter  themes,  passing  hastily 
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over  these  deeply-felt  utterances.  He  had  indeed, 
as  he  said  of  another, 


‘‘the  holy  rage 

With  which  the  prophets  in  their  age 
On  all  its  decent  seemings  trod.” 

His  own  age  he  did  not  spare.  " The  age  is  dull 
and  mean,”  he  wrote;  “ men  creep,  not  walk — 

with  blood  too  pale  and  tame 
To  pay  the  debt  they  owe  to  shame; 

Buy  cheap ,  sell  dear;  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
Down-pillowed,  deaf  to  moaning  want; 

Pay  tithes  for  soul-insurance ;  keep 
Six  days  to  Mammon,  one  to  Cant.” 

It  is  the  deliberate  verdict  of  a  seer  upon  the 
efforts  of  a  property-system  to  bulwark  itself  behind 
conceptions  of  order  and  justice,  and  to  construe 
righteousness  itself  as  the  mere  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.  This  criticism  of  the  order  and  justice 
and  morality  of  his  time  is  repeated  again  and 
again.  Now  it  is  “the  cant  of  democracy”  that 

“dwells  on  the  lips 

Of  the  forgers  of  fetters,  the  wielders  of  whips.” 

Again,  and  the  lines  might  be  from  Shelley’s 
“Masque  of  Anarchy” — 

“Fraud  exults,  while  solemn  words 

Sanctify  his  stolen  hoards; 
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Slavery  laughs,  while  ghostly  Ups 
Bless  his  manacles  and  whips.’' 

And  still  again  in  poem  after  poem  of  anguished 
protest  or  fierce  irony — 

“Where  He  hath  spoken  Liberty,  the  priest 
At  His  own  altar  binds  the  chain  anew; 

Where  He  hath  bidden  to  Life's  equal  feast. 

The  starving  many  wait  upon  the  few." 

“ God  of  all  right!  how  long 
Shall  priestly  robbers  at  Thine  altar  stand, 

Lifting  in  prayer  to  Thee  the  bloody  hand 
And  haughty  brow  of  wrong?" 

From  a  poem  “suggested  by  reading  a  state  paper 
in  which  the  higher  law  is  invoked  to  sustain  the 
lower  one” : 

“Official  piety,  locking  fast  the  door 
Of  hope  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  then 

With  uprolled  eyeballs  and  on  bended  knee. 
Whining  a  prayer  for  help  to  hide  the  key." 

And  again: 

“Pilate  and  Herod,  friends! 

Chief  priests  and  rulers,  as  of  old,  combine!" 

“W oe  to  the  priesthood!  woe 
T o  those  whose  hire  is  with  the  price  of  blood; 
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Perverting ,  darkening,  changing  as  they  go 
The  searching  truths  of  God.” 

The  institutionalization  of  pious  lying  by  Church 
and  State  aroused  him  to  his  bitterest  and  most 
prophetic  mood.  In  one  of  his  most  scathing  poems 
he  pierces  through  the  amiable  pretences  of  “The 
Peace  of  Europe”  which  obtained  in  his  day — that 
peace  of  repression  and  fear  of  which  we  have  lately 
reaped  the  harvest.  “Peace  in  Europe!”  he  re¬ 
peats  scornfully: 


“Order  reigns 

From  Tiber’s  hills  to  Danube’s  plains! 

So  say  her  kings  and  priests :  so  say 
The  lying  prophets  of  our  day.” 

Incidentally  paying  his  respects  to  the  “Boy 
Kaiser  with  his  lip  of  lies”  and  to  Czardom,  the 
“fell  spider  of  the  North”  “within  whose  web  the 
freedom  dies  of  nations  eaten  up  like  flies,”  he  bids: 

“Go  lay  to  earth  a  listening  ear; 

The  tramp  of  measured  marches  hear; 

The  rolling  of  the  cannon  s  wheel. 

The  shotted  musket’s  murderous  peal. 

The  night  alarm,  the  sentry’s  call. 

The  quick-eared  spy  in  hut  and  hall! 

From  polar  sea  and  tropic  fen 
The  dying  groans  of  exiled  men! 
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The  bolted  cell,  the  galley’s  chains, 

The  scaffold  smoking  with  its  stains. 

Order — the  hush  of  brooding  slaves! 

Peace — in  the  dungeon-vaults  and  graves! 

*  *  * 

Speak,  Prince  and  Kaiser,  Priest  and  Czar, 

If  this  be  Peace,  pray,  what  is  W ar?” 

His  heart  was  with  all  of  Earth’s  “dumb  toiling 
millions ”  in  their  “house  of  pain’’ ;  his  anger  ever 
against  those  for  whose  benefit 

“the  dropping  blood  of  labour 
Hardens  into  gold.” 

But  in  particular  the  anti-slavery  movement  gave 
to  his  work  a  specific  impress.  He  was  the  ballad- 
ist,  the  editorial-singer,  of  Abolitionism;  he  be¬ 
came  the  servant  of  its  need  for  spiritual  leadership. 
Not  only  at  grave  crises,  but  whenever  a  Congress¬ 
man  spoke  for  or  against  slavery,  he  was  looked  to 
for  a  screed  of  praise  or  blame.  When  the  Free 
Soil  emigrants  set  out  in  their  prairie-schooners  for 
Kansas,  “to  build  a  wall  of  free  labour  against 
slavery  in  the  West,”  he  wrote  the  hymn  which 
they  sang  as  they  went;  and  when  they  died  in  ob¬ 
scure  battle  in  the  struggle  that  gave  “Bloody 
Kansas”  her  familiar  name,  he  wrote  dirges  for 
them.  Thus,  for  George  L.  Stearns,  than  whom 
“no  man  rendered  greater  service  to  the  cause  of 
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freedom  ...  in  the  great  struggle  between  the  in¬ 
vading  slave-holders  and  the  free  settlers  of 
Kansas”  : 

‘Ah,  well!  The  world  is  discreet; 

There  are  plenty  to  pause  and  wait; 

But  here  was  a  man  who  set  his  feet 
Sometimes  in  advance  of  fate. 

*  *  * 

"0  dusky  mothers  and  daughters. 

Vigils  of  mourning  keep  for  him! 

Up  in  the  mountains  and  down  by  the  waters 
Lift  up  your  voices  and  weep  for  him! 

"For  the  warmest  of  hearts  is  frozen. 

The  freest  of  hands  is  still; 

And  the  gap  in  our  picked  and  chosen 
The  long  years  may  not  fill.” 

And  for  the  burial  of  Barber,  killed  in  border 
warfare : 

"Frozen  earth  to  frozen  breast, 

Lay  our  slain  one  down  to  rest; 

Lay  him  down  in  hope  and  faith, — 

And  above  the  broken  sod, 

Once  again  to  Freedom's  God, 

Pledge  ourselves  for  life  and  death. 

*  *  * 

"IV ell  to  suffer  is  divine; 

Pass  the  watchword  down  the  line. 

Pass  the  countersign:  'Endure.'  ” 
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So  he  wrote  of  John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie,  who 
raised  the  standard  of  slave-rebellion  against  the 
law  and  order  of  the  land:  “and  they  who  blamed 
the  bloody  hand  forgave  the  loving  heart”  Again, 
of  “a  young  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who 
died  in  the  Nashville  Penitentiary,  where  he  was 
confined  for  the  act  of  aiding  the  escape  of  fugitive 
slaves.”  And  still  again,  to  “friends  under  arrest 
for  treason  to  the  slave  power.” 

If  in  this  later  day  we  are  to  yield  to  these  poems 
our  full  sympathy,  we  must  see  in  them,  and  in  the 
movement  which  they  celebrate,  something  not  en¬ 
tirely  special  to  their  time  and  place — something 
which  is  a  living  gospel  for  us  still.  Thus,  in  reply 
to  the  demand  for  the  suppression  of  free  speech, 
“lest  it  should  endanger  the  foundations  of  com¬ 
mercial  society,”  he  asked: 


“Must  he  be  told,  beside  his  plough. 

What  he  must  speak,  and  when,  and  how f” 

No  fancied  danger! — for  presently  a  “Bill  for  ex¬ 
cluding  Papers  written  or  printed,  touching  the 
subject  of  slavery,  from  the  U.  S.  Post  Office”  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  “In  God’s  name  ”  he  wrote, 
“let  us  speak  while  there  is  time ! — 


“Now,  while  the  padlocks  for  our  lips  are  forging, 
Silence  is  crime! 
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“ Shall  old  New  England  stand  erect  no  longer , 

But  stoop  in  chains  upon  her  downward  way , 
Thicker  to  gather  on  her  limbs  and  stronger 
Day  after  day ?” 

The  quality  of  those  times,  and  the  spiritual 
identity  of  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
with  the  world-wide  and  ages-old  and  ever-new 
struggle  for  liberty,  is  perhaps  best  conveyed  to 
our  understanding  by  some  of  the  prefatory  notes 
which  provide  the  setting  for  his  poems.  These 
are  three  of  the  most  illuminating: 

“Charles  Follen,  one  of  the  noblest  contributions  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  American  citizenship,  was  at  an  early  age  driven 
from  his  professorship  in  the  University  of  Jena,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  shelter  from  official  persecution  in  Switzerland, 
on  account  of  his  liberal  political  opinions.  He  became  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Basle.  The  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  united  in  demand¬ 
ing  his  deliverance  as  a  political  offender;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  he  left  Switzerland,  and  came  to  the  United  States. 
At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  he  was  a  Professor  in  Harvard  University,  honoured 
for  his  genius,  learning,  and  estimable  character.  His  love 
of  liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression  led  him  to  seek  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Garrison  and  express  his  sympathy  with  him. 
Soon  after,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  An  able  speech  was  made  by  Rev.  A.  A. 
Phelps,  and  a  letter  of  mine  addressed  to  the  Society  was 
read.  Whereupon  he  rose  and  stated  that  his  views  were  in 
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unison  with  those  of  the  Society,  and  that  after  hearing  the 
speech  and  the  letter,  he  was  ready  to  join  it,  and  abide  the 
probable  consequences  of  such  an  unpopular  act.  He  lost, 
by  so  doing,  his  professorship.” — Fallen. 

“It  would  have  been  impossible  [to  effect  the  return  of  a 
certain  fugitive  slave  from  Boston]  without  the  assistance 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  countenance  and  sup¬ 
port  of  a  numerous,  wealthy,  and  powerful  body  of  citizens. 
It  was  in  evidence  that  1,500  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
respectable  citizens — merchants,  bankers,  and  others — 
volunteered  their  services.” — Moloch  in  State  Street. 

“In  the  report  of  the  celebrated  pro-slavery  meeting  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  the  4th  of  the  ninth  month,  1835,  Pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Courier  of  that  city,  it  is  stated :  ‘The  clergy 
of  all  denominations  attended  in  a  body,  lending  their  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  proceedings,  and  adding  by  their  presence  to  the 
impressive  character  of  the  scene.’  ” — Clerical  Oppressors. 

Nothing  could  be  added  to  these  excerpts  to  show 
how  eminently  respectable,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  best  citizens  even  in  the  citadel  of  New  England 
liberalism,  how  wholly  in  accordance  with  morality 
and  religion,  were  the  statesmanlike  oppressions  by 
which  the  economic  system  of  slavery  was  main¬ 
tained.  It  takes  only  a  slight  effort  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  conceive  how  correspondingly  disreputable, 
treasonable,  immoral,  and  socially  dangerous,  agita¬ 
tion  against  that  system  was  held  to  be  by  the  en¬ 
lightened  public  opinion  of  those  times.  It  re¬ 
quired,  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  such  a  movement, 
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courage  of  a  high  order;  and  in  one  of  Whittier’s 
temperament  and  faith  it  required  a  rare  intellectual 
vision  such  as  could  make  a  lover  of  peace  see  be¬ 
yond  the  bloody  hand  of  John  Brown  of  Ossa- 
watomie  to  the  ideal  of  social  justice  in  his  heart. 

It  was  indeed  a  test  of  his  seership;  nor  did  that 
fail  him.  For,  while  the  enlightened  statesmen  of 
his  time  still  hoped  for  some  way  of  maintaining  the 
established  order,  he  felt  “the  birth-throes  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  strange  and  vast.”  He  saw 

" The  gathering  hosts,  the  Valley  of  Decision, 

Dusk  with  the  wings  of  eagles  wheeling  o’er.” 

And  so  it  came  to  pass : 

“ The  firmament  breaks  up.  In  black  eclipse 
Light  after  light  goes  out.  One  evil  star. 

Luridly  glaring  through  the  smoke  of  war, 

As  in  the  dream  of  the  Apocalypse, 

Drags  others  down.” 

Thus — in  the  violence  of  fratricidal  struggle — 
Liberty  came  to  the  slave.  “Not  as  we  hoped”  he 
wrote  sadly;  “but  what  are  we? — 

“Above  our  broken  dreams  and  plans 
God  lays  with  wiser  hand  than  man’s 
The  corner-stone  of  Liberty.” 


And  it  was  in  this  same  mood  of  unshaken  cour- 
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age  that  his  vision  penetrated  still  further  into  the 
future,  where  “ grim  and  soiled  and  brown  with  tan ” 
he  foresaw 

“a  Strong  One  in  his  wrath 
Smiting  the  godless  shrines  of  man 
Along  his  path. 

“ The  Church,  beneath  her  trembling  dome , 

Essayed  in  vain  her  ghostly  charm: 

Wealth  shook  within  his  gilded  home 
With  strange  alarm. 

*  *  * 

“ Yet  louder  rang  the  Strong  One’s  stroke. 

Yet  nearer  flashed  his  ax’s  gleam; 

Shuddering  and  sick  of  heart  I  woke 
As  from  a  dream. 

“I  looked:  aside  the  dust-cloud  rolled. 

The  Waster  seemed  the  Builder,  too; 

Upspringing  from  the  ruined  Old 
I  saw  the  New.” 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  courageous  faith  that 
he  had  written  to  one  of  his  own  generation: 

"Strike  home,  strong-hearted  man!  Down  to  the  root 
Of  old  oppression  sink  the  Saxon  steel. 

Thy  work  is  to  hew  dozen.  In  God’s  name,  then. 

Put  nerve  into  thy  task.  Let  other  men 
Plant,  as  they  may.  .  .  . 
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Fight  not  with  ghosts  and  shadows.  Let  us  hear 
The  snap  of  chain-links.” 

Be  faithful  to  both  worlds,”  he  wrote.  He 
could  not  turn  away  from  the  struggle  here  and  now. 
Life  was  to  him  a  cry  between  the  silences .”  He 
pondered  its  solemn  mysteries  sometimes — 

As  one  who,  wandering  in  a  starless  night. 

Feels  momently  the  jar  of  unseen  waves , 

And  hears  the  murmur  of  an  unknown  sea 
Breaking  along  an  unimagined  shore.’1 

But  he  could  not  believe  that  God  wanted  him 
to  think  about  these  mysteries  rather  than  serve  in 
the  cause  of  freedom: 


" Peopling  the  shadows,  we  turn  from  Him, 
And  from  one  another; 

All  is  spectral  and  vague  and  dim. 

Save  God  and  our  brother.” 


His  brothers  were  the  oppressed  of  all  man¬ 
kind;  and  it  was  on  behalf  of  some  political  pris¬ 
oners  in  Naples  {“whose  crime  it  was  to  share  our 
common  love  of  freedom”)  that  he  appealed,  in  one 
of  his  noblest  poems,  to  God — asking  that  they  be 
given  in  their  cells  the  knowledge  that 


“ not  in  vain  the  martyr  s  robe  of  fire 
Is  worn,  nor  the  sad  prisoner  s  fretting  chain; 
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Since  all  who  suffer  for  thy  Truth  send  forth 
Electrical,  with  every  throb  of  pain, 

Unquenchable  sparks,  thy  own  baptismal  rain 
Of  fire  and  spirit  over  all  the  earth  .  .  .” 

There  is  a  teller  of  old  legends,  a  poet  of  quiet 
landscapes,  in  these  pages;  but  the  Whittier  who 
emerges  to  us  in  our  time  and  in  our  need  of  spir¬ 
itual  leadership  is  the  one  who  was  loved  and  hated 
in  his  own  day — the  one  who  sang  of  “the  roused 
spirits  of  democracy ” —  the  praiser  of  the  indiscreet 
but  heroic  ones  who  set  their  feet  “sometimes  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Fate” — the  prophet  of  “all  undreamed-of , 
all  unhoped-for  changes!” 

“More  than  we  hoped  in  that  dark  time 

When  faint  with  watching,  few  and  worn, 

IV e  saw  no  welcome  day-star  climb 
The  cold  grey  pathway  of  the  morn!” 

Whoso  will  is  free  to  cherish,  or  to  forget,  the 
poet  of  simple  and  homely  things;  but  unforgettable 
to  some  of  us,  and  dear  in  our  thoughts,  in  this  time 
of  vast  fears  and  hopes,  is  the  poet  in  whose  songs 
we 


“ hear  the  downward  beat  of  wings 
And  Freedom’s  trumpet  sounding  clear!” 
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XXVI.  Walt  Whitman  and 
the  American  Temperament 

WHEN  Walt  Whitman  was  a  very  young 
man,  he  wrote  a  novel  called  “Franklin 
Evans;  or,  The  Inebriate.”  It  told  the 
story  of  a  youth  who,  falling  a  prey  to  the  demon  of 
drink,  sinks  into  vice  and  crime,  until  he  reaches 
the  brink  of  ruin,  when  he  reforms  and  pledges  him¬ 
self  to  total  abstinence.  An  old  acquaintance  of 
Whitman’s  (so  says  his  biographer  in  the  “Men 
of  Letters”  Series)  relates  that  Whitman  once  re¬ 
marked  that  he  had  “refreshed  himself,  in  the  midst 
of  his  labours  on  this  tract,  with  gin  cocktails.” 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  human  race  to 
be  self-contradictory — to  believe  one  thing  and  do 
another.  But  it  is  especially  characteristic  of  the 
American  species  to  remain  blithely  ignorant  of  the 
contradiction,  or  jocosely  indifferent  to  it  when  it 
comes  to  light.  The  other  nations,  if  we  can  trust 
their  literature,  bother  themselves  about  the  dis¬ 
crepancy;  they  torment  themselves  with  ironic  rep¬ 
resentations  of  their  inability  to  live  as  they  think  or 
think  as  they  live.  That  is  because  they  take  think- 
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ing  seriously;  they  believe  that  it  is  a  better  means 
to  living  than  mere  native  instinct.  Even  when 
they  turn  fiercely  against  it,  and  denounce  it  as  a 
fraud,  it  is  as  a  trusted  weapon  breaking  in  their 
hands  that  they  denounce  it.  Only  the  American,  it 
seems,  does  not  mind  thinking  one  way  and  living 
another;  or,  for  that  matter,  thinking  in  a  dozen 
different  ways  at  once. 

"Do  I  contradict  myself? 

Very  well,  then,  I  contradict  myself. 

I  am  large,  I  contain  multitudes 

“I  contain  multitudes.”  The  discovery  has  been 
made  before.  Comedies  and  tragedies  have  been 
made  out  of  that  terrible  and  ridiculous  fact,  that 
a  man  is  not  one,  but  many — an  angel  and  an  ass,  a 
child  and  a  devil,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages  and  a  mere 
tailless  ape.  Over  that  fact  Aristophanes  laughed 
gaily,  Cervantes  sadly,  Swift  bitterly,  and  Anatole 
France  with  tender  malice;  over  that  fact  Euripides 
and  Shakespeare  and  Tolstoi  brooded  with  compas¬ 
sionate  wrath.  Walt  Whitman  admits  it  in  passing, 
and  continues. 

If  he  had  been  more  conscious  of  the  self- 
contradiction  of  his  multitudes,  and  more  concerned 
about  them,  he  would  have  been  the  less  American. 
One  of  those  multitudes  of  selves  which  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  harboured  in  his  bosom,  loved  war  and  rejoiced 
in  it.  Listen : 
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First,  O  songs  for  a  prelude , 

Lightly  strike  on  the  stretch  d  tympanum  pride  and  joy  in 
my  city , 

How  she  led  the  rest  to  arms,  how  she  gave  the  cue. 

How  at  once  with  lithe  limbs  unwaiting  a  moment  she 
sprang, 

( O  superb!  O  Manhattan,  my  own,  my  peerless! 

O  strongest  you  in  the  hour  of  danger,  in  crisis!  O  truer 
than  steel!) 

How  you  sprang — how  you  threw  off  the  costumes  of  peace 
with  indifferent  hand, 

How  your  soft  opera-music  changed,  and  the  drum  and  fife 
were  heard  in  their  stead. 

How  you  led  to  the  war,  ( that  shall  serve  for  our  prelude, 
songs  of  soldiers ,) 

How  Manhattan  drum-taps  led.” 

And  so  on  for  thirty-five  pages  of  sonorous,  splen¬ 
did  martial  music,  in  which  the  groans  of  the  dying 
mingle  fitly  and  not  too  harsh  in  the  great  band- 
crash  of  victory.  Never  have  such  songs  of  battle 
been  sung  in  our  language  before  or  since.  It  is  an 
immense,  devout,  and  heart-stirring  glorification  of 
war. 

And  so,  without  doubt,  Whitman  felt  about  war 
— with  one  of  his  many  selves.  Another  self,  sick¬ 
ened  at  the  ghastly  relics  of  war  that  he  saw  in 
his  daily  round  in  the  hospitals,  expressed  itself  in 
these  lines  written  to  his  mother:  “Mother,  it 
seems  not  men,  but  a  lot  of  devils  and  butchers, 
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butchering  one  another.  ...  I  get  almost  fright¬ 
ened  at  the  world.  .  .  .  Oh,  it  is  terrible,  and  get¬ 
ting  worse,  worse,  worse.” 

Both  expressions  were  sincere.  It  was  human  to 
feel  both  emotions.  A  self-questioning  old-world 
mind  might  have  set  them,  if  only  in  mockery  of  it¬ 
self,  side  by  side  on  the  page,  so  that  they  could  light 
up  each  other  and  the  dark  depths  of  the  human 
soul.  It  was  American  genially  to  ignore  the 
contradiction. 

Perhaps  not  “genially,”  but  with  calm  instinctive 
purpose.  If  Walt  Whitman  made  the  notes  of 
agony  blend  subtly  into  the  mighty  harmonies  of  his 
war-hymn,  it  was  because  he  believed  they  did  so 
blend  in  the  music  of  the  universe.  His  pity  had 
a  sternness  in  it  which  kept  agony  in  the  subordinate 
place  where  he  thought  it  belonged.  He  sang  the 
song  of  triumphant  Democracy,  “thundering ,  strid¬ 
ing  along,  striking  with  vengeful  stroke ” — and  what 
were  these  lives  to  that  Idea? — the  great  Idea  em¬ 
bodied  for  the  moment  in  a  Flag: 

“O  you  up  there!  O  pennant!  ivhere  you  undulate  like  a 
snake  hissing  so  curious, 

Out  of  reach,  an  idea  only ,  yet  furiously  fought  for,  risking 
bloody  death,  loved  by  me, 

So  loved — O  you  banner  leading  the  day  with  stars  brought 
from  the  night! 

Valueless,  object  of  eyes,  over  all  and  demanding  all — 
( absolute  owner  of  all) — O  banner  and  pennant! 
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I  too  leave  the  rest — great  as  it  is,  it  is  nothing — houses , 
machines  are  nothing — I  see  them  not, 

I  see  but  you,  O  warlike  pennant!  O  banner  so  broad, 
with  stripes,  I  sing  you  only, 

Flapping  up  there  in  the  wind." 

Worshipping  an  Idea,  the  same  magnificent  and 
naive  Idea  of  the  greatness  of  American  destiny 
which  has  been  interwoven  in  the  American  mind 
with  every  violent  aggression  upon  a  weaker  neigh¬ 
bour  and  with  every  merciless  development  of  what 
has  come  to  be  called  capitalism,  he  is  able  to  forget 
the  prose  aspect  of  the  processes  by  which  this  des¬ 
tiny  is  being  achieved.  He  turns  to  that  prose  as¬ 
pect  at  times,  and  sees  no  great  grounds  for  the 
faith  which  he  is  compelled,  as  the  American  of 
Americans,  to  hold.  He  sees 

“corruption,  bribery,  falsehood,  maladministration  ...  re¬ 
spectable  as  well  as  non-respectable  robbery  and  scoundrelism 
.  .  .  flippancy,  tepid  amours,  weak  infidelism,  small  aims, 
or  no  aims  at  all  .  .  .  speculators  and  vulgarians.” 

“True  indeed,”  he  insists, 

“behind  this  fantastic  farce,  enacted  on  the  visible  stage  of 
society,  solid  things  and  stupendous  labours,  are  to  be  discov¬ 
ered,  existing  crudely  and  going  on  in  the  background,  to 
advance  and  tell  themselves  in  time.  Yet  the  truths  are 
none  the  less  terrible.  I  say  that  our  New  World  democ- 
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racy,  however  great  a  success  in  uplifting  the  masses  out  of 
their  sloughs,  in  materialistic  development,  products,  and  a 
certain  highly  deceptive  superficial  popular  intellectuality,  is, 
so  far,  an  almost  complete  failure  in  its  spiritual  aspects,  and 
in  really  grand  religious,  moral,  literary,  and  sesthetic 
results.” 

How  to  get  those  results — how  to  turn  this  sow’s 
ear  of  prose  into  that  silk  purse  of  his  poetic  proph¬ 
ecy,  he  does  not  tell — save  to  call  for  new  bards, 
orators,  and  heroes;  nevertheless,  he  believes  it 
shall  be  done.  We  need  not  pretend  that  we  do 
not  believe  the  same.  And  is  it  not  the  very  thing 
which  has  been  at  once  the  mockery  and  admiration 
of  Europe,  this  American  Utopianism,  which  we 
have  cherished  arrogantly  from  the  first,  when  we 
were  a  band  of  pioneers  in  a  wilderness,  and  cherish 
now  blatantly  and  beautifully  amid  our  corruption 
and  squalor  and  ugliness? 

When  we  think  about  it — which,  being  Ameri¬ 
cans,  we  seldom  do — we  confess  that  the  chances  are 
as  much  against  as  for  us:  we  cannot  admit  more. 
But  we  confess  that  we  stand  perhaps  to  fail. 
What  then?  Do  we  go  on  logically  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  struggle  is  perhaps  useless?  No, 
for  we  are  not  a  logical  people.  We  confess  the 
sublime  folly  of  believing  in  the  instinct  of  struggle, 
regardless  of  the  end.  And  again  Whitman  speaks 
for  us  all : 
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“I  am  more  resolute  because  all  have  denied  me  than  I  could 
ever  have  been  had  all  accepted  me, 

I  heed  not  and  never  have  heeded  either  experience,  cau¬ 
tions,  majorities,  or  ridicule, 

A nd  the  threat  of  what  is  call’d  hell  is  little  or  nothing  to 
me, 

And  the  lure  of  what  is  call’d  heaven  is  little  or  nothing 
to  me; 

Dear  camerado !  I  confess  I  have  urged  you  onward  with 
me,  and  still  urge  you,  without  the  least  idea  what  is 
our  destination, 

Or  whether  we  shall  be  victorious,  or  utterly  quell’d  and 
defeated.” 
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XXVII.  Men,  Women, 

and  Booze 

SUPPOSE  work  were  suddenly  abolished. 
What  would  the  millions  of  people  who 
now  work,  and  the  thousands  who  spend 
their  time  in  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  others 
— what  would  they  do  with  their  suddenly  released 
energies?  Suppose  eating  were  abolished:  what 
would  a  lot  of  people  find  to  talk  about?  Suppose 
sleeping  were  prohibited :  what  would  we  do  with  all 
that  extra  time?  Suppose  the  distinction  between 
the  sexes  were  abolished:  what  new  institutions 
would  slowly  grow  up  to  take  the  place  of  those  to 
which  we  give  so  large  a  part  of  our  constructive 
and  destructive  abilities?  That,  disregarding  the 
fantastic  aspect  of  my  examples,  is  the  light  in 
which  I  see  the  prospective  abolition  of  drinking — 
as  a  huge  upset  of  familiar  habits. 

Drinking  has  been,  from  the  infancy  of  the 
human  race,  one  of  the  great  channels  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  human  energy — ranking  with  sex  and 
war  and  politics  and  work  and  religion,  and  far 
outranking  science,  art,  music,  literature,  and  phi- 
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losophy.  It  has  consumed,  at  a  guess,  one-tenth 
(though  sometimes  it  seems  nearer  a  third!)  of  the 
available  energies  of  mankind.  It  has  been  in¬ 
stitutionalized  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  and 
has  been  intimately  interwoven  with  the  expression 
of  most  of  the  major  impulses  of  the  race.  Take  it 
away,  and  as  if  by  a  tremendous  explosion  you  de¬ 
molish  a  vast  area  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  milieu  of  mankind.  It  is  this  great  bare  tract, 
littered  with  its  debris  of  memories,  that  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of.  What  will  dry  American  mankind  put  in 
its  place? 

To  be  specific,  I  am  thinking  of  certain  cafes  and 
their  nightly  or  Saturday-nightly  habitues;  of  the 
custom,  having  all  the  force  of  a  religious  observ¬ 
ance,  of  going  there — and  staying  there;  of  the 
centripetal  power  by  which  such  places  collect  from 
the  highways  and  byways  their  personnel;  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  lives  seem  to  centre  upon 
those  places.  What  will  become  of  such  places? 
Will  they  be,  as  it  were,  the  ruined  shrines  to  which 
devout  pilgrims  will  still  repair  in  memory  of  by¬ 
gone  days?  Will  they  be  able  to  maintain  their 
prestige  and  power  through  the  dispensation  of 
coffee  and  soda-pop?  Not  that  I  care!  I  weep 
no  tears  for  the  past.  I  only  wonder  about  the 
future. 

What  will  happen?  Let  me  record  my  surmise. 
The  places  will  still  exist  and  still  attract  their 
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Dionysiac  flock— who  will  be  quite  as  Dionysiac 
upon  loganberry  juice  as  they  used  to  fancy  them¬ 
selves  upon  gin  cocktails.  In  place  of  the  reality  of 
drinking,  a  great  popular  literature  of  drinking  will 
grow  up  (just  as  stories  of  the  Wild  West  sup¬ 
planted  the  reality) ,  and  the  moving  pictures  will  re¬ 
gale  their  audiences  nightly  with  scenes  of  glorious 
drunkenness.  For  most  people  (who,  after  all,  do 
not  like  to  have  headaches)  the  sentiment  will  serve 
even  better  than  the  fact.  Some  few  who  really 
have  the  habit  incurably  will  commit  suicide,  a 
somewhat  larger  fraction  will  take  to  drugs.  But 
except  for  these  irreconcilables,  the  population  will 
not  miss  the  actuality  of  alcohol.  They  will  miss 
chiefly — and  this  is  the  significance  of  the  change — 
the  opportunity  it  affords  to  escape  from  the  world 
of  reality  into  the  world  of  dreams. 

The  most  important  substitutes  for  alcohol  will 
be  literature — of  the  popular  magazine  variety — 
and  the  theatre,  especially  the  movie  theatre. 
These  will  absorb  an  immense  amount  of  the  en¬ 
ergies  freed  by  the  destruction  of  the  saloon.  But 
even  by  these  wide  avenues  all  the  newly  released 
energies  will  not  find  their  way  back  to  the  dream¬ 
world.  Real  life  will  also  be  the  gainer,  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  happier  infantile  departments.  All 
kinds  of  sports  will  secure  new  enthusiasts,  danc¬ 
ing  will  revive  and  exceed  all  records  of  popularity 
and  abandon — in  short,  there  will  be  a  renaissance 
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of  play  and  the  play-spirit.  Little  theatres  will  be 
as  thick  as  dandelions,  little  magazines  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  every  block,  everybody  will  write  vers  libre, 
and  little  Greenwich  Villages  where  the  men  wear 
flowing  ties  and  the  girls  wear  bobbed  hair  and 
sandals  will  spring  up  all  over  America — and  lots 
of  people  will  wish  we  had  Demon  Rum  back  again! 
But  that  isn’t  all. 

Let  me  be  careful  to  observe  due  decorum  in 
speaking  of  the  greatest  aspect  of  the  change,  for 
it  is  sexual.  Women  do  not,  as  a  sex,  drink — not 
in  the  way  men  do.  It  is  not  yet,  largely  speaking, 
respectable  for  them  to  do  so.  Nor,  in  spite  of 
the  relaxation  of  traditional  taboos  in  the  large 
centres  of  population,  do  women  generally  accom¬ 
pany  men  to  drinking-places.  Drinking,  in  the  in¬ 
stitutional  sense,  is  a  manly  observance.  It  is  a 
rite  performed  for  the  most  part  among  men  by 
themselves.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  made  use  of 
as  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  exacting 
reality  which  women  represent.  Women,  as  is 
well  known,  are  “hard  to  get  along  with,”  whether 
as  sweethearts  or  wives.  They  are  always  making 
demands  of  some  sort — material  or  spiritual. 
Men  are  easier-going  with  one  another;  in  fact, 
they  rather  encourage  each  other  in  their  weak¬ 
nesses.  And  so  men  drink  together  to  forget  the 
troubles  which  are  inevitable  in  dealing  with  so  real 
a  reality  as  women.  They  flee  the  reality;  and  in 
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the  little  back-room  of  the  dream-shop  (pardon  me, 
the  dram-shop)  they  refashion  womankind  according 
to  their  dream-desires;  chiefly  in  the  form  of  little 
traditional  anecdotes,  solemnly  repeated,  in  which 
women  are  divested  of  all  qualities  except  sexual 
complaisance;  or  else  they  forgather  there  with 
women  whose  sole  attraction  is  such  a  dream-like 
complaisance,  who  bring  with  them  no  yesterday 
and  no  to-morrow  nor  any  of  the  troubling  aspects 
of  reality.  .  .  . 

Prettily  said,  but  a  trifle  obscure!  Let  me  dis¬ 
entangle  and  make  clear  three  interrelated  facts. 
First:  it  is  true  that  women  as  a  sex  hate  alcohol; 
and  they  do  so  not  so  much  because  their  husbands 
sometimes  come  home  drunk — they  can  forgive  that 
— as  because  they  stay  away  so  long  before  the  stage 
of  drunkenness  is  achieved.  When  it  comes  to  an 
inescapable  choice,  they  prefer  them  to  get  drunk 
at  home;  and  self-sacrificing  women  will  sometimes 
get  drunk  with  them  (like  Mrs.  Alving  in  Ibsen’s 
play)  as  a  means  of  keeping  them  at  home.  In 
brief,  alcohol  is  truly  the  enemy  of  womankind;  it 
competes  with  them  all  too  successfully  for  what 
they  know  belongs  to  them,  man’s  leisure  hours, 
which  should  be  their  mutual  playtime. 

Second:  it  is  equally  true,  though  not  so  fre¬ 
quently  confessed,  that  women  are  scornful  of 
intermasculine  companionships;  not  the  companion¬ 
ships  of  work,  though  they  do  sometimes  jealously 
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resent  those,  too — but  the  companionships  of  loaf¬ 
ing,  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  sort  of  bumming  around 
and  doing  nothing,  with  an  accompaniment  of  booze. 
For  so  these  masculine  companionships  seem  to 
them;  so  they  seemed  to  Xantippe,  who  wished  her 
husband  would  stay  at  home  sometimes  instead  of 
idling  around  with  a  lot  of  slack-twisted  vagabonds 
and  reprobates  and  ne’er-do-wells;  and  sometimes, 
as  in  that  historic  case,  they  do  an  injustice  to  their 
husbands;  but  on  the  whole  there  is  more  of  loafing 
than  of  inviting  the  soul  on  these  occasions,  and 
women  are  right  in  despising  them.  And  any 
woman  could  compete  successfully  against  her 
husband’s  friends  for  his  leisure,  if  it  were  not  for 
alcohol.  For  men  are  not  frank  about  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  these  companionships.  Jim  does  not  say 
to  Bill:  “Your  society  fascinates  me  so  much  that 
I  would  fain  sit  opposite  you  and  hear  you  talk 
nonsense  for  two  hours.  Come,  I  pray  thee!” 
If  he  did,  Bill  would  hit  him  in  the  jaw.  But  he 
says:  “Hello,  Bill!  Come  in  and  have  something!” 
And  Bill  comes  in,  and  they  sit  opposite  each  other 
for  two  hours  and  hear  each  other  talk  nonsense, 
and  shamelessly  profess  themselves  pleased  with 
this  manner  of  spending  an  afternoon. 

Third:  it  is  notorious  that  women  are  scornful  of 
the  masculine  habit  of  running  away,  from  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  in  the  real  world  hedge  thornily 
about  sex-companionship,  into  the  dream-world  of 
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prostitution.  The  uglinesses  of  prostitution  are  so 
gross  that  the  young  and  unspoiled  part  of  each 
male  generation  is  able  to  view  them  only  through 
an  alcoholic  haze.  The  hucksters  of  the  under¬ 
world  do  well  to  mourn  the  passing  of  alcohol; 
for  without  that  pink  mosquito-netting  of  illusion  to 
spread  over  its  rotten  fruit,  who  will  buy?  But 
the  puritans  need  not  be  too  joyful,  either. 

Men  and  women  will  spend  their  playtime  to¬ 
gether  as  never  before.  This  will  make  many  homes 
successful  and  happy;  and  it  will  bring  others  to 
smash.  For  if  a  man  has  been  able  to  put  up  with  a 
home  only  on  the  absentee  plan,  he  will  hardly  bear 
its  unmitigated  wretchedness;  and  so  with  women. 

I  think,  however,  that  prohibition  will  make  mar¬ 
riages  more  stable — and  turn  courtship  into  a  wilder 
and  sweeter  adventure.  For  lovers  will  have  to 
face  together  the  problems  that  inevitably  arise 
when  their  desire  for  intimacy  surges  against  the 
conventions  of  premarital  companionship.  So  much 
of  that  tide  of  desire  and  discontent  has,  so  far  as 
men  are  concerned,  been  sluiced  away  in  alcoholic 
channels  in  the  past,  that  I  think  Alcohol  (despite 
its  historic  association  with  the  tawdrier  aspects  of 
impropriety)  should  be  rated  along  with  Prostitu¬ 
tion  (cf.  Lecky)  as  the  guardian  of  what  we  call 
Morality.  .  .  . 

Desire  and  discontent!  What  havoc  these  un¬ 
drugged  impulses  will  wreak  upon  the  sacred  tra- 
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ditions  of  courtship,  I  leave  to  the  unchastened 
fancy  of  my  readers.  The  prospect,  however,  fails 
to  dismay  me.  Men  and  women  have  so  much  to 
learn  from  each  other  that  I  think  they  can  afford 
whatever  it  may  cost  in  the  greater  poignancy  and 
perhaps  complexity  of  their  relationship  in  a  de- 
alcoholized  and  unsegregated  society. 

Perhaps  you  think  I  exaggerate  the  possibilities 
of  prohibition.  And  perhaps  I  do.  But  I  am 
speaking  (ahem!)  from  personal  experience.  I 
have  been  trying  out  prohibition  on  myself  for  the 
last  three  months.  Not  that  I  have  any  claim  to 
distinction  as  a  reformed  drunkard.  I  never  did 
like  the  taste  of  the  damn  stuff;  I  drank  just  from  a 
priggish  desire  not  to  seem  priggish.  But  I  like 
to  know  about  things  in  advance,  and  so  I  antici¬ 
pated  prohibition,  and  am  thus  enabled  to  report 
what  seems  to  me  the  strangest,  most  curious  re¬ 
sult  of  all.  I  refer  to  the  intoxication  which  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  complete  abstention  from  alcoholic 
liquors.  I  do  not  mean  what  you  think  I  mean;  I 
mean  just  what  I  say.  I  have  never  been  less  sober 
in  my  life  than  since  I  stopped  drinking.  The  rest 
of  what  I  have  written  may,  if  you  like,  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  guess-work,  but  I  insist  upon  this  as  gospel. 
I  want  to  make  clear  the  simple  and  sad  truth  which 
I  have  discovered  about  alcohol — that  it  prevents 
drunkenness.  I  know  there  is  a  superstition  to  the 
opposite  effect.  But  it  is  our  business  to  uproot 
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old  superstitions.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  put  antique 
prejudices  out  of  your  head,  and  listen. 

Alcohol  is  a  depressant.  .  .  .  No,  that  is  not  the 
way  to  start.  I  will  tell  a  story.  .  .  .  One  evening 
a  party  of  three  men  and  three  girls  went  into  a 
Village  restaurant,  thinking  that  they  wanted  a 
drink.  Accordingly  they  asked  for  a  drink.  But  the 
little  basement  room  was  crowded,  and  the  waiters 
were  busy,  and  they  got  no  drink.  There  were  in  the 
party  an  eminent  novelist,  a  painter,  an  editor,  two 
actresses,  and  a  poet.  It  was  the  poet,  I  think, 
who  asked  us  if  we  knew  how  to  play  “Up  Jenkins !” 
We  said  no,  and  she  proceeded  to  teach  us.  If  you 
don’t  know  how  to  play  “Up  Jenkins!”  you  can 
find  out  from  some  Child’s  Book  of  Games,  for  I 
am  not  going  to  stop  to  tell  you.  But  four  hours 
later — it  was  nine  o’clock  when  we  arrived — we 
woke  to  the  world,  and  found  ourselves  alone  in 
that  room,  whence  all  but  us  had  fled.  We  had  been 
completely  immersed  in  that  childish  game;  our 
wild  shrieks  and  roars  of  laughter  had  driven  away 
the  roomful  of  people  who  had  come  to  experience 
the  solemn  joys  of  the  dry  Martini  and  the  gin  fizz; 
the  sounds  of  our  abandoned  revelry  had  drawn 
three  policemen  from  blocks  away,  and  they  were 
on  the  verge  of  sending  in  a  riot  call;  Polly  had 
locked  herself  in  the  attic  with  a  headache,  and 
finally  sent  word  to  ask  us  if  we  wouldn’t  please  go 
home;  otherwise,  no  doubt,  we  would  have  stayed 
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till  morning.  .  .  .  Now  who,  of  that  roomful,  were 
drunk  and  who  were  sober? 

“Be  drunken!”  says  Baudelaire.  “With  ideas, 
with  love,  or  with  wine;  it  matters  not,  so  that  you 
be  always  drunken.”  But  how  many  times  have  I 
seen  my  gay  companions,  already  flushed  with  the 
intoxication  of  ideas  or  of  love,  suddenly  sobered 
by  a  cocktail — sobered  and  dulled,  and  fit  for  noth¬ 
ing  but  to  conduct  the  humdrum  business  of  ordinary 
life;  the  sparkling  eye,  the  tossed  curls,  the  divine 
recklessness  chilled,  the  soaring  spirit  brought  to 
earth.  It  is  easy  to  be  intoxicated  with  ideas;  I 
have  talked  for  a  day  and  a  night,  forgetting  food 
and  sleep,  and  time  and  place  and  circumstance,  in 
the  utter  drunken  abandon  of  discussion.  I  have 
also  been  drunken  with  love.  I  have  been  drunken 
with  poetry.  I  have  gone  on  sprees  of  writing.  I 
have  been  intoxicated  with  music  and  dancing — so 
intoxicated  that  I  would  have  given  my  shirt  to  hear 
or  see  over  again  some  bit  that  entranced  me  and 
gone  home  without  realizing  the  defect  of  my  cos¬ 
tume.  For  by  intoxication  I  mean  utter  self- 
forgetfulness  and  happiness  and  indifference  to  the 
world.  But  I  have  achieved  by  whisky  and  the 
whole  gamut  of  gasolinish  cocktails  nothing  except 
a  polite  melancholy  and  a  suppressed  exacerbation 
of  spirit. 

The  other  night  I  strayed  into  a  cafe  for  a  cup  of 
coffee.  I  had  not  been  there  for  three  months;  and 
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as  I  sat  there,  I  realized  in  a  dreary  whiff  of  memory 
the  hundreds  of  hours  I  had  spent  there  in  the  past, 
with  people  whom  I  did  not  like,  waiting,  in  deadly 
boredom,  hour  after  hour,  for  something  to  happen; 
waiting  in  vain,  for  nothing  ever  did  happen,  ex¬ 
cept  that  somebody  ordered  another  round  of 
drinks.  I  saw  them,  or  people  like  them,  sitting 
there  now,  sober,  ineffably  sober,  and  waiting,  wait¬ 
ing,  waiting  for  something  to  happen.  .  .  .  Well, 
they  could  wait,  if  they  liked,  wistfully,  hopelessly, 
soddenly  sober;  as  for  me,  I  was  going  to  get  drunk 
on  the  moonlight  outside.  And  I  did. 

igig 
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upon  the  Apple 

I  HAD  read  the  book  halfway  through  with  a 
total  lack  of  sympathy,  and  was  about  to 
throw  it  aside  unfinished,  when  I  realized 
what  it  was  I  was  reading.  I  realized,  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  was  a  book  of  which  I  had  heard  a  great 
deal  in  the  past  few  years,  when  it  had  had 
a  private  circulation  as  an  unpublished,  and  doubt¬ 
less  in  these  days  unpublishable,  manuscript;  a  book 
of  which  I  had  heard  so  much  that  I  had  come  to 
admire  it  without  ever  having  seen  it — the  spiritual 
autobiography  of  a  modern  husband,  utterly  can¬ 
did,  deeply  sincere.  It  was  such  a  book  as  I  had 
said,  without  reading  it,  the  world  needed.  And 
here  it  was,  and  I  .  .  .  considerably  flustered  and 
a  little  chagrined  at  my  failure  to  recognize  this 
pearl  when  actually  flung  before  me,  I  took  it  up 
again. 

“The  Story  of  a  Lover”!  I  laughed  to  myself 
with  kindly  cynicism.  That  was  precisely  what  my 
friend,  according  to  his  own  confession,  never  was. 
A  philosopher,  yes.  But  not  a  lover.  He  is 
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separated  by  a  profound  gulf  of  thought  from 
the  simple  and  familiar  reality  of  love.  Across 
that  gulf  he  throws,  by  heroic  feats  of  intellectual 
engineering,  one  bridge  after  another;  but  they  all 
fall  short,  or  collapse  when  he  is  halfway  across, 
leaving  him  clinging  to  the  wreckage  of  his  ideas, 
adjusting  his  nose-glasses,  as  it  were,  with  one  hand 
while  holding  on  for  dear  life  with  the  other  to 
the  frail  and  twisted  projections  of  theory,  and 
asking  himself:  “Now  let  me  see,  what  was 
wrong  with  my  calculations  that  time?  Surely  the 
square  root  of  the  sine  of  the  tangential  co-factor 
is  equal  to - ” 

This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  tries  to  think 
the  things  that  can  only  be  felt,  and  to  say  the 
things  that  can  only  be  done.  He  fails  because  the 
thing  he  tries  so  hard  to  do  is  so  easy.  He  peers 
at  his  beloved  through  a  telescope,  and  cannot  see 
her  because  she  is  too  near.  He  wants  happiness, 
and  will  not  take  it  because  he  thinks  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  not  simply  implicit  in  the  kiss  which  waits  his 
taking,  but  explicitly  formulable  in  verbal  terms. 
He  knows  that  love  is  a  mystery,  but  he  does  not 
know  that  one  may  enjoy  a  mystery  without  having 
first  solved  it — if  indeed  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  it 
any  other  way.  He  refuses  to  eat  the  fruit  of  love 
because  he  has  not  satisfactorily  analysed  its  phil¬ 
osophical  food  values.  The  proof  of  spiritual 
nourishment  is  to  him  in  laboratory  experimenta- 
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tion;  and  meanwhile  he  starves.  He  is  an  Adam 
who  refuses  to  be  tempted  to  really  eat  the  apple. 
He  is  too  curious  about  that  apple.  He  would 
rather  talk  about  it. 

There  is  no  reason,  from  a  common-sense  point 
of  view,  why  he  should  not  have  been  happy.  He 
loved  a  woman  from  whom  he  was  separated  by  no 
barrier  of  parental  veto,  or  law,  or  custom;  by  no 
difference  of  fortune,  creed,  or  colour;  by  no  acci¬ 
dent  of  flood  or  field.  Perhaps  that  was  the 
trouble :  it  was  too  easy  to  be  conceivable.  And 
she  loved  him.  Simply,  directly,  unhesitatingly. 
This,  of  course,  was  absolutely  incredible.  It  just 
couldn’t  be.  And  though  she  married  him,  and 
bore  him  children,  and  put  up  with  his  erotic  vaga¬ 
ries,  and — final  test  of  true  wifely  devotion  ! — en¬ 
dured  with  equanimity  the  perpetual  philosophic 
indirectness  which  made  life  one  long  intellectual 
quibble,  and  would  have  driven  any  woman  not  al¬ 
ready  possessed  by  the  madness  of  love  into  the 
other  kind  of  madness — still  he  could  not  believe 
it.  .  .  .  He  has  to  regard  her  as  aloof,  unattained, 
still  spiritually  virginal — unseized  and  unseizable. 
Hurt  by  this  alleged  remoteness,  and  angry  at  him¬ 
self  for  the  contrasting  completeness  of  his  own 
theoretic  devotion,  he  seeks  to  redress  the  balance 
by  the  pleasures  of  light  love.  He  would  revenge 
her  imaginary  unfaithfulness  by  such  means;  only, 
it  fails  to  be  a  satisfying  revenge,  for  her  image  in- 
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trudes  itself  into  these  casual  amours,  continually 
reminding  him  that  it  is  she  whom  he  really  wants. 
This  is,  of  course,  to  him  a  complete  and,  as  it  were, 
mathematical  proof  of  the  absoluteness  of  his  love 
for  her;  and  he  takes  to  her,  with  no  little  pride, 
these  careful  balance-sheets,  and  lays  them  at  her 
feet,  as  some  mediaeval  lover  might  have  laid  his 
cap  with  her  flower  in  it,  borne  unscathed  through 
the  foolish  fury  of  the  tournament.  And  he  is  sin¬ 
cerely  shocked  when  he  finds  that,  far  from  ac¬ 
cepting  this  as  a  tribute  to  her  charm,  she  angers 
and  hardens,  and  becomes  silent — more  hard  and 
silent,  the  more  eloquently  he  explains.  He  goes 
off  sadly,  thinking:  “Women  are  very  hard  to 
understand.” 

He  wants  her  to  have  casual  love-affairs,  just  to 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  show  that  his  love  is 
no  mere  vulgar  possessiveness.  She  shall  see  to 
what  heights  of  nobility  his  love  can  rise!  And 
when  she  appears  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  asks 
him  to  remain  away  this  evening,  as  the  Other  Man 
is  coming  to  dinner,  he  becomes  angry.  Why  can¬ 
not  he  be  there,  too?  How  can  he  show  how  noble 
he  is,  if  he  is  not  there  to  show  it?  He  does  not 
want  to  appear  in  the  role  of  an  ordinary  deceived 
husband;  all  must  be  open  and  above-board,  with 
a  complete  mutual  understanding,  arrived  at  by 
means  of  a  full  and  frank  talk — yes,  especially 
plenty  of  talk!  His  idea  of  the  “triangle”  would 
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appear  to  be  a  lengthy  philosophical  three-cornered 
conversation. 

But  the  case  is  much  worse.  It  seems  that  she 
refuses  to  conceive  this  long  recommended  “free¬ 
dom”  in  such  terms.  What  has  he  to  do  with  her 
affairs,  anyway?  And  he  goes  off,  sadly  reflecting 
upon  her  essential  unfaithfulness.  If  she  could 
have  such  adventures  without  ceasing  to  love  him, 
it  would  be  all  right.  .  .  .  He  comes  home  at  last, 
and  finds  her  alone.  She  will  not  answer  his  ques¬ 
tions.  But  if  she  will  not  tell  him  what  happened, 
how  is  he  to  explain  minutely  and  philosophically 
to  her  just  how  he  feels  about  it?  Becoming  angry 
at  her  unwifely  stubbornness,  he  commences  to 
shout,  and  in  a  sudden  gust  from  the  depths  of  emo¬ 
tions  which  he  did  not  know  he  had  and  does  not 
in  the  least  understand,  he  seizes  her  by  the  throat 
and  commences  to  choke  the  life  out  of  her.  And 
then  stops,  ashamed.  One  might  think  from  such 
behaviour  that  he  was  an  ordinary  human  jealous 
male!  .  .  .  And  so,  apparently,  his  wife  does 
think.  For  she  cries  out  his  name  in  surprise  and 
tenderness,  and  melts  in  his  arms.  It  is  he  whom 
she  loves.  The  other  man — no,  never,  never. 
What  had  happened?  Nothing.  .  .  .  And  their 
marriage  is  renewed,  lyrically,  on  the  basis  of  the 
discovery — implicit  to  her  in  this  melodramatic  and 
humanly  natural  outburst — that  he  really  does  love 
her  after  all. 
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If  it  were  fiction,  this  would  be  the  end  of  the 
story.  But  its  hero  is  not,  so  far  as  he  can  help 
being,  the  jealous  human  male  whom  she  had  found 
that  night.  He  is  a  philosopher.  He  is  ashamed 
of  his  relief  at  her  confession  of  her  faithfulness; 
and  a  little  disappointed:  he  would  like  to  know 

just  how  he  would  have  felt  if -  And  so  it 

goes.  They  live — well,  not  exactly  happily  ever 
after.  But  they  go  on  tormenting  each  other  to 
the  end  of  the  book;  and  inasmuch  as  they  could 
not  leave  each  other  alone,  perhaps  they  preferred 
to  be  so  tormented.  It  is  a  philosophical  taste. 
Perhaps  she  learned  it  at  last  from  him;  or  perhaps 
she  loved  him  anyway. 

It  is  a  kind  of  prose  variation  on  the  theme  of 
Meredith’s  “Modern  Love.”  But  it  is  agreeable 
to  reflect  how  much  of  “modernity,”  in  idea  and 
emotion,  has  been  dispelled  by  the  hygiene  of 
science  in  the  interval  between  Meredith  and  the 
present  day.  “Modernism”  has  proved  to  be,  for 
the  most  part,  simply  a  new  name  for  some  ancient 
psychic  maladies.  We  owe  to  modern  literary  can¬ 
dour  the  news  of  their  prevalence  and  some  more 
or  less  accurate  accounts  of  their  symptomatology. 
This  book  is  admirable  in  that  respect.  But  it 
bears  the  marks,  too,  of  a  chronic  valetudinarian¬ 
ism.  The  victim  is  proud  of  his  affliction.  We 
fear  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  go  to  Doctor 
Freud!  But,  without  seeking  thus  unkindly  to  rob 
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him  of  his  painful  distinction,  we  would  like  to  re¬ 
assure  him  that  love,  in  the  light  of  our  new  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  is  becoming  a  simpler  and  less  tor¬ 
mented  emotion.  It  may  be  ridiculous  enough 
that  we  should  require  re-education  in  order  to 
feel  correctly;  but  at  least  our  methods,  directed 
to  the  clarifying  of  our  emotions,  rather  than  the 
elaboration  of  our  ideas,  do  serve  to  dredge  out  the 
fatal  whirlpool  of  emotional  cross-currents,  and 
set  the  streams  of  impulse  free  to  flow  strong  and 
steady  into  the  world  of  reality.  It  is  preposterous 
that  we  should  have  to  learn  how  to  let  ourselves 
love,  but  at  least  we  are  learning — and  not  just 
enjoying  in  poignant  sweet  detail  the  emotions  of 
failure. 
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HG.  WELLS  dreamed  and  prophesied  a 
future  managed  by  engineers.  And 
.  now  the  engineers  have  taken  him  at  his 
word  and  are  making  plans  to  take  charge  of  the 
world.  An  organization  has  been  formed  for  that 
purpose,  with  an  office  in  the  Singer  Building  in 
New  York  City.  The  name  of  the  organization 
(it  sounds  like  a  new  H.  G.  Wells  novel,  but  it  is 
sober  truth!)  is  The  New  Machine.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  is  H.  L.  Gantt,  a 


great  engineer;  the  other  members  are  Charles  R. 
Mann,  an  authority  on  scientific  education;  R.  A. 
Leiss,  a  Cleveland  clothing  manufacturer;  H.  V.  R. 
Scheel,  a  Passaic  cotton  mills  manager;  Walter 
Rau-thenstrauch,  a  Columbia  professor  of  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering,  and  Charles  Ferguson,  formerly 
special  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin — and  now  the 
author  of  an  amazing  book  called  “The  Revolution 
Absolute.” 

Engineers  are  notoriously  silent  people,  and  they 
need  a  spokesman.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  the  spokes- 
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man,  and  his  book  is  the  preamble — a  long  and 
philosophical  preamble  quoting  Bacon,  Jesus,  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  (whom  it  confuses  with  Sir  Edwin, 
a  natural  mistake  for  an  engineer),  Plutarch,  An¬ 
selm,  and  other  worthies — a  long  preamble  to  a 
sort  of  Engineers’  Manifesto.  Let  us  pay  due 
heed.  The  manifesto  takes  the  adventitious  and 
happily  brief  form  of  a  letter  to  President  Wilson, 
which  is  published  as  an  Appendix.  It  is  signed  by 
the  executive  committee,  as  above,  and  also  by  cer¬ 
tain  others  who  have  seen  this  new  light,  including 
the  Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant  and  Lincoln  Colcord, 
together  with  a  bank  president,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  editor 
of  a  bankers’  magazine,  and  other  editors,  factory 
managers,  and  consulting  engineers.  The  letter, 
being  addressed  to  a  busy  man,  is  not  so  learned 
as  the  book,  and  is  much  more  clear.  It  is  followed 
on  second  thought  by  a  postscript  which  is  clearer 
still.  And  thus  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  Absolute : 

“We  put  our  technical  knowledge  behind  the 
proposition  that  the  business  system  as  it  stands  is 
ineffectual  simply  because  it  fails  to  stimulate  the 
creative  forces.  We  have  enough  technology,  but 
not  enough  liberty.”  [Italics  mine.]  “We  should 
lay  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  rotted  tree;  we  should 
find  new  bottles  for  new  wine.”  “One  cannot 
mend  a  democracy  with  patches  of  despotism.” 
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“We  have  plans  for  .  .  .  the  enrolment  of  men  for 
better  placement  of  their  abilities,  the  technical  sur¬ 
vey  of  cities,  the  development  of  a  scientific  news¬ 
service,  of  public-service  banks,  of  commercial  cor¬ 
porations  to  lower  the  cost  of  food,  and  so  on” — 
all  details  of  a  general  plan  to  institute  “a  new 
and  more  practical  kind  of  politics.”  And  for 
further  information  we  now  turn  back  to  the  letter: 

“This  is  the  mother-land  of  big  business  .  .  . 
we  say  that  business  in  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  consciously  and  openly  political — that  the  invis¬ 
ible  government  should  be  made  visible.  We  think 
that  the  people  who  earn  their  incomes — the  great 
undertakers  and  organizers  of  industry,  with  the 
farmers  and  mechanics — ought  to  concert  their 
political  forces  to  free  the  shoulders  of  enterprise 
from  incomes  that  are  unearned.  .  .  .  We  say  that 
for  practical  and  directive  purposes  the  tools  must 
belong  to  those  who  know  how  to  use  them — not 
because  it  is  more  equitable  that  it  should  be  so, 
but  because  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  otherwise.^  Take  heed  lest  we  “ rush 
through  confusion  to  autocracy  and  the  regime  of 
the  machine-gun  in  the  streets.’> 

And  there  you  have  it !  A  modest  proposal  for 
running  the  world  on  scientific  lines;  a  proposal  to 
achieve  justice  not  because  it  is  justice  but  because 
it  would  come  anyway  and  we  could  do  it  better 
than  Lenin  and  Trotzky.  Bli’mel 
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The  date,  however,  of  this  book  is  1918.  The 
letter  was  written  in  February  of  1917.  That,  you 
realize,  was  during  the  war.  It  didn’t  seem 
unreasonable  to  a  lot  of  people,  back  in  1917, 
to  figure  on  a  regime  of  engineers  and  big  busi¬ 
ness  driving  hell-bent  for  social  justice.  In  fact, 
C.  W.  Wood  in  his  book,  “The  Great  Change,” 
told  us  that  the  regime  had  already  begun,  in  the 
shape  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  War 
Labour  Board,  etc.  The  curious  reader  can  find 
this  plan  for  a  scientific  utopia  set  forth  at  full 
length  in  his  book,  with  confident  utterances  on  the 
subject  by  some  of  these  same  engineers. 

But  that  was  during  the  war.  And  look  at  the 
poor  thing  now!  Where  is  our  Villon,  to  ask  con¬ 
cerning  the  polite  and  peaceful  revolutionary 
schemes  of  yesteryear !  Meanwhile,  how  long  have 
the  Bolsheviks  been  in  power  in  Russia? 

“The  New  Machine.”  Splendid  name.  Worthy 
of  H.  G.  himself.  .  .  .  I’m  going  out  and  call  up 
the  Singer  Building,  and  find  if  its  wheels  are  still 
buzzing.  .  .  . 
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Dear  jean  starr  untermeyer: 

I  have  been  reading  your  book  of  poems. 
“Growing  Pains,”  and  it  is  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  thing  I  would  have  expected  you  to  write. 
In  the  first  place,  you  are  living  in  a  glorious  period 
of  which  the  watchword — no,  not  the  watchword, 
the  key-note,  rather — is  Freedom;  an  age  in  which 
it  has  been  discovered  that  the  traditional  rules  of 
conduct  in  every  department  of  life  can  be  broken 
without  any  danger  from  divine — and  not  much 
from  human — wrath ;  a  time,  accordingly,  which 
the  younger  generation — having  already  torn  the 
locks  from  the  doors,  and  taken  the  doors  them¬ 
selves  from  their  hinges — is  spending  exultantly  in 
battering  down  the  front  gate.  Unquestionably 
that  is  the  period  in  which  you  live.  And  as  a 
young  and  presumably  an  impressionable  person, 
you  ought  to  be  glorying  in  your  new-found  free¬ 
dom,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  you’re  not 
glorying!  Not  in  the  least. 

Not  even  as  an  artist  do  you  give  the  impression 
that  you  are  having  a  rollicking,  reckless  good  time 
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with  no  fear  of  a  hereafter.  You  write  unrhymed 
poetry,  it  is  true;  but  you  don’t  write  it  as  if  it 
were  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  and  it  didn’t 
make  any  difference  what  you  said;  you  write  it  as 
if  you  were  obeying  laws  of  composition.  Your 
poems  have,  as  one  of  my  friends  has  happily  said, 
a  sculpturesque  quality.  There  is  struggle  in  them 
— and  a  hard,  unexultant,  chiselled  victory. 

But  more  than  that,  you  disappoint  my  expecta¬ 
tions  in  the  specific  emotional  nature  of  your  self¬ 
revelation.  You  do  not  celebrate  implicitly  or  ex¬ 
plicitly  the  spiritual  enfranchisement  of  your  sex, 
their  liberation  to  the  joy  of  life;  you  do  not  tell 
us  how  wonderful  it  is  now  that  the  lock  is  off  the 
door,  nor  even  how  wonderful  it  would  be  if  the 
front  gate  were  removed.  It  would  be  all  right 
for  you  to  be  discontented  if  it  were  that  divine 
discontent  which  expresses  itself  in  complaining  of 
conditions,  barriers,  restrictions;  but  it  appears  that 
you  are  discontented  with  yourself.  I  fear  you  are 
no  true  Daughter  of  the  Age.  There  is  a  stern¬ 
ness  toward  yourself  which  keeps  your  wistfulness, 
your  hurts,  your  records  of  pain,  from  being 
pathetic.  You  have  the  same  detachment  toward 
yourself  that  you  have  toward  everything  else,  a 
detachment  sometimes  reaching  heights  of  imper¬ 
sonal  tragic  beauty.  But  never  beauty  for  its  own 
sake :  only  as  incidental  in  the  search  for  truth — 
and  a  strange  truth  at  that.  “I  would  find  out 
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wnat  I  really  am.”  A  strange,  unhappy  search! 

It  leads  you  to  despise  our  preoccupation  with 
the  lesser,  more  charming  aspects  of  sound  and 
colour  and  form,  those  aspects  which  are  so  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  play-instinct  in  us.  No,  you  will  not  be 
happy  in  Play.  And  what  else  have  we  to  offer 
you  ? 

I  am  really  surprised — and  perturbed.  I  never 
imagined  that  you,  who  in  our  acquaintance  of  some 
five  years  seemed  always  to  me  implicitly  in  tune 
with  our  modern  easy-going  neo-pagan  world,  were 
at  heart  a  fiercely  intolerant  seeker  after  austere 
truths.  And  I  wonder  if  my  surprise  and  perturba¬ 
tion  is  indicative  of  a  notion  deep  in  my  mind 
about  women,  with  which  your  revelation  of  a  wom¬ 
an’s  spiritual  attitude  disastrously  conflicts.  I  have 
just  been  reading  Aristophanes,  and  I  find  in  him 
the  same  surprise  and  perturbation.  He  has  been 
forced  to  see  that  the  women  of  Athens  are  “up 
to  something’’  of  their  very  own;  and  he  is  made 
very  unhappy  by  the  discovery.  I  understand  why, 
too :  because  masculine  vanity  demands  that  women 
be  fairly  contented  with  the  world  which  we  have 
given  them  to  live  in,  and  in  especial  with  their  role 
as  recipients  of  our  bounty.  Ordinary  discontent 
we  can  deal  with;  we  buy  her  the  jewel  or  the  new 
frock,  or  declare  that  women  have  no  sense  of  the 
value  of  money,  or  beat  her  up,  according  to  our 
mood  and  financial  circumstances — and  all  is  well. 
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But  if  what  she  wants  is  something  we  can’t  give 
her — something  which  mankind  cannot  confer  on 
womankind  as  a  gift — then  we  are  really  upset. 
Aristophanes  dealt  with  the  situation  by  asserting 
in  robust  language  that  she  was  a  hussy,  a  minx,  a 
slut,  a  baggage,  a  trollop,  a  vixen,  a  jade,  a  har¬ 
ridan,  a  strumpet,  and  all  the  other  amusing  and 
improper  and  reassuringly  familiar  kinds  of  female 
person;  after  which,  he  (and  doubtless  his  audi¬ 
ence)  felt  much  more  comfortable. 

Contemporary  manners  do  not  permit  us  modern 
males  this  genial  relief  of  our  feelings;  and  if 
women  are  really  discontented  in  the  way  your  book 
leads  one  fearsomely  to  suspect  they  are,  we  are  in¬ 
deed  in  a  sad  situation.  Vanity  is  the  most  pro¬ 
found  of  the  masculine  instincts;  and  nothing  is  so 
intolerable  as  not  to  be  able  to  give  a  woman  what 
she  wants.  In  the  old  days,  it  came  as  a  hard 
wrench  to  our  traditional  feelings  to  give  her  free¬ 
dom;  nineteenth-century  literature  is  a  record  of  the 
gulping  of  the  pill.  But  the  more  advanced  por¬ 
tions  of  our  masculine  population  have  adjusted 
themselves  very  happily  to  the  new  state  of  affairs; 
we  give  a  woman  her  freedom  just  as  our  ancestors 
gave  her  a  home  and  support — and  we  take  just 
as  much  satisfaction  in  our  generosity.  It  costs 
less,  financially,  but  it  has  a  glamour  of  spiritual 
nobility  which  keeps  it  from  seeming  cheap;  and  it 
does  in  fact  involve  a  certain  strain  on  our  other 
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instincts  which,  were  it  not  for  the  compensatory 
satisfaction  to  our  vanity,  would  be  unendurable. 
But,  having  given  it,  we  expect  the  dear  creatures  to 
be  happy.  Many  of  them  are — just  as  happy  as 
their  grandmothers  used  to  be  in  their  nice  comfy 
little  gift  prisons — though  even  the  most  earnestly 
modern  young  women  sometimes  find  the  vast  free¬ 
dom  of  all  outdoors  a  little  chilly.  And  as  long 
as  they’re  happy,  and  realize  that  we  have  given 
them  their  heart’s  desire,  we’re  satisfied.  But  if 
they  are  going  to  be  discontented  now,  what  can  we 
do?  We  cannot — and  I  speak  confidently  for  all 
males  in  this  matter — we  simply  cannot  stand  it  to 
see  women  unhappy!  When  we  find  we  cannot 
make  them  happy,  we  beat  them,  take  to  drink,  and 
run  away. 

And  this  new  discontent  which  your  book  of 
poems  presages  is  one  which  we  cannot  remedy. 
For  it  is  a  demand  by  women,  not  upon  us,  but  upon 
themselves!  And  if  they  are  not  to  be  cajoled  into 
playing  at  life,  if  they  are  going  to  throw  over 
pleasure  as  a  career  just  as  they  threw  over  duty, 
what  are  we  to  do? 
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XXXI.  Dolls  and 

Abraham  Lincoln 


ONCE  upon  a  time  I  played  with  dolls;  not 
the  kind  of  dolls  that  little  girls  played 
with,  of  course,  but  dolls  just  the  same. 
They  were  pictures  carefully  scissored  out  from  the 
pages  of  magazines;  pictures  of  people  and  animals 
and  ships  and  mountains.  I  kept  them  in  a  cigar- 
box,  and  on  rainy  days  I  would  take  them  out  and 
sit  in  a  corner  and  make  up  stories  about  them. 
Only  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  they  made 
up  stories  about  themselves;  for  as  I  gazed  at  them 
they  became  alive;  they  moved  and  spoke,  and  the 
room  about  me  vanished,  and  they  and  I  were  alone 
in  an  enchanting  land  of  dreams.  One  of  these 
picture  dolls  was  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  sword, 
for  at  that  early  age  I  was  an  ardent  militarist. 
Another  was  a  lady  lightly  clad,  indeed  scarcely 
clad  at  all,  cut  from  the  pages  of  a  fashion  maga¬ 
zine.  And  still  another  was  a  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

What  was  there  in  that  old  woodcut  to  fascinate 
me  so?  I  had  heard  the  story  of  Lincoln’s  life — 
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how  he  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  and  became  Presi¬ 
dent,  set  free  the  slaves  and  was  assassinated.  I 
knew  that  he  told  funny  stories,  and  pardoned  tired 
soldiers  who  fell  asleep  at  their  posts.  I  thrilled 
to  the  cadence  of  words  of  his  which  I  did  not  un¬ 
derstand:  “with  malice  toward  none  and  charity 
for  all”;  “let  us  here  highly  resolve”;  “of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.” 

What  was  there  in  these  things  to  kindle  my 
childish  love  and  admiration?  I  had  been  taught 
a  conventional  reverence  for  Washington  and 
Franklin  and  Grant,  and  Lincoln  was  handed  to  me 
along  with  these.  But  they  were  only  Great  Men, 
and  Lincoln  was  in  some  strange  way  my  friend. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  believed  in  him;  but  something 
in  me  wanted  to,  and  was  obscurely  nourished  by 
the  simple  and  poignant  story  of  his  life  and  death. 

Later,  when  I  had  learned  to  be  sceptical,  and 
questioned  everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  I  still 
did  not  question  the  Lincoln  story.  I  knew  that 
there  were  details  of  his  political  career  which  did 
not  jibe  with  my  conception  of  him — but  I  did  not 
care  to  follow  up  the  matter.  And  only  recently, 
when  I  had  been  reading  Lytton  Strachey’s  icono¬ 
clastic  book  about  certain  “Eminent  Victorians,” 
and  was  moved  to  ask  myself  how  Lincoln  would 
survive  such  treatment,  the  question  was  an  un¬ 
welcome  one.  “What!  Lincoln  as  the  Great  Com¬ 
promiser?  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  American 
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politicians  who  had  tried  to  bridge  with  eloquent 
words  the  widening  economic  chasm  in  our  national 
life?  the  Talker,  ever  hesitating  to  act,  preferring 
always  words  to  deeds?  another  Kerensky?  or  (ter¬ 
rible  thought,  almost  akin  to  blasphemy)  another 
Woodrow  Wilson,  only  deified  in  the  nick  of  time 
by  the  accident  of  martyrdom?”  But,  even  as  this 
strange  fantasy  engaged  my  mind,  I  looked  up  and 
met  the  sad  gaze  of  Boardman  Robinson’s  Lincoln 
above  my  mantel,  the  sensitive,  brooding,  troubled, 
patient  face,  not  of  the  American  politician  of  my 
sceptical  fancy,  but  of  the  Lincoln  of  my  boyhood 
love.  I  remembered  that  the  boys  in  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth  (imprisoned  there  and  tortured  for  refusing 
to  take  up  arms  and  fight,  as  Mr.  Wilson  might 
happen  to  dictate,  in  Flanders  or  in  Siberia,  for 
a  conception  of  “democracy”  which  they  did  not 
share) — I  remembered  that  on  May  Day  they  had 
marched,  in  the  prison  yard,  singing  the  Interna¬ 
tional,  behind  Boardman  Robinson’s  picture  of 
Lincoln,  torn  from  the  cover  of  a  Socialist  maga¬ 
zine  and  fastened  to  a  broomstick.  Lincoln  had 
put  conscientious  objectors  like  themselves  in  prison 
(and  pardoned  them  out  again,  it  is  true!) — but 
he  was  their  Lincoln. 

Theirs,  yes;  but  not  theirs  alone!  Fie  belongs 
to  all  America — that  is  just  the  trouble.  I  do  not 
like  my  hero  to  be  also  the  hero  of  my  banker. 

It  was  in  such  a  disturbed  state  of  mind  that  I 
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went,  on  the  opening  night,  to  see  John  Drink- 
water’s  play  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  was  dis¬ 
turbed,  because  the  play  had  been  a  great  success 
in  London;  cabinet  ministers  had  gone  to  see  it.  I 
was  in  danger  of  losing  my  hero  by  too  much  shar¬ 
ing  of  him.  It  is  bad  enough  to  know  that  Lincoln 
is  admired  by  Woodrow  Wilson;  but  that  he  should 
be  applauded  by  Lloyd  George  is  too  much.  It 
needed  only  a  wreath  from  Clemenceau  to  make  him 
a  sort  of  patron  saint  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
My  hero  was  keeping  decidedly  bad  company.  I 
feared  the  effect  of  evil  communications  upon  his 
simple  democratic  manners.  Would  he  hobnob 
with  the  Rulers  of  Earth  until  he  forgot  that  he  was 
one  of  us?  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  was  merely  one  of 
them,  and  we  had  been  fooled  about  him  all  the 
time.  Such  things  have  happened. 

I  hated  to  go  and  see  that  play.  But  I  said  to 
myself:  “Face  the  facts!  See  what  your  Lincoln 
is  like  after  his  trip  abroad.  That  is  the  acid  test! 
There  is  nothing  like  the  applause  of  the  British 
aristocracy  to  search  out  the  hidden  weaknesses  of 
a  man.”  So  I  bravely  went.  It  was  a  cold,  raw 
night,  and  I  hurried  in  the  teeth  of  an  icy  wind 
toward  the  electric  sign  which  blazoned  the  name 
of  the  play — hurried  into  the  lobby  and  bought  my 
tickets — hurried  up  to  my  warm  seat.  I  had  barely 
settled  myself  in  my  place  in  anticipation  of  a  spir¬ 
itual  adventure,  when  the  orchestra  struck  up  a 
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lively  tune  and  the  curtain  rose,  disclosing  forty 
pairs  of  shapely  female  legs. 

What !  Had  the  American  manager  thought  it 
necessary  to  dish  up  Lincoln  to  Broadway  with  a 
sauce  of  chorus  ladies?  I  looked  about  at  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  see  how  they  were  taking  it.  I  expected  to 
see  them  stunned  and  incredulous.  But  they  did 
not  even  seem  surprised.  On  the  contrary,  they 
seemed  to  like  it!  So  the  worst,  I  thought,  is  true; 
but  still  I  could  not  quite  believe  it.  Those  girls — 
that  music — and  Lincoln — surely  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  I  reached  feebly  for  my  program. 

The  first  glance  made  everything  clear.  The 
girls  and  the  music  were  all  right.  It  was  I  who 
had  made  the  mistake — a  superficially  trifling  one; 
I  was  only  forty  feet  away  from  John  Drinkwater’s 
play,  but  I  was  in  the  wrong  theatre.  I  was  at¬ 
tending  a  musical  comedy  called  “Irene.” 

Hastily,  but  with  dignity,  I  readjusted  my  mind 
to  the  slight  but  confusing  change  in  my  evening’s 
adventure.  That  I  have  the  true  philosophic  tem¬ 
perament  is  proved,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  I  en¬ 
joyed  the  rest  of  the  performance.  That  audience, 
I  warrant,  would  not  have  accepted  the  situation 
so  gracefully  if,  just  when  they  were  all  on  the 
qui  vive  for  chorus  girls,  the  curtain  had  suddenly 
risen  on  “Abraham  Lincoln.” 

I  was  prepared  to  look  upon  a  shape  of  physical 
ugliness  which  somehow  represented  the  loftiest 
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aspirations  of  America.  I  found  myself  looking  in¬ 
stead,  as  the  play  progressed,  upon  a  shape,  named 
Edith  Day,  which  in  its  swift,  lithe,  foam-like,  wind- 
tossed-spray-like,  ever-changing,  evanescent,  incred¬ 
ible  and  magical,  laughingly  twisted  and  tortured 
and  triumphant  physical  beauty,  represented  merely 
the  utmost  possible  subjection  of  the  human  body 
to  the  careless  whim  of  an  audience.  She  danced 
according  to  the  conventions  of  the  American  musi¬ 
cal  comedy  stage,  which  stop  bashfully  short  of 
complete  self-expression  in  any  direction  except  the 
comic,  and  which  never  reach  any  heights  or  depths 
beyond  those  of  adolescent  emotion;  but  within 
these  limitations  she  expressed  herself  superbly,  and 
at  times  seemed  for  a  moment  to  transcend  them. 
She  danced  as  a  bellows-blown  fire  dances,  with  a 
lovely,  unnatural  intensity.  She  danced  with  the 
effect  of  a  whole  frenzied  basketball  team  in  the 
most  critical  moment  of  the  game.  She  danced 
like  a  child’s  penny  firework,  exploding  coloured 
sparks  in  a  dozen  different  directions  at  once.  Her 
body  was  not  a  body,  it  was  a  devilish  and  fasci¬ 
nating  mechanism  of  cunning  wires  and  delicate  swift 
springs,  which  did  the  quaintly  impossible  in  the 
most  wildly  graceful  manner,  and  repeated  it  end¬ 
lessly  and  tirelessly  when  commanded  by  our  ap¬ 
plause.  In  short,  a  delightful  toy,  which  I  suppose 
I  was  not  alone  in  wishing  I  could  put  in  my  pocket 
and  take  home. 
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“A  lovely  doll!”  I  said  to  my  companion,  who  in¬ 
dignantly  protested  the  term.  So  I  explained.  A 
doll,  I  said,  means  to  you  something  lifeless  and 
wooden.  But  that  is  because  you  have  forgotten 
your  childhood.  To  the  child  the  doll  is  not  life¬ 
less:  it  is  the  most  living  thing  in  all  the  world! 
Real  people — it  is  they  who  are  wooden  and  life¬ 
less,  being  always  the  same.  The  doll  is  whatever 
you  want  it  to  be,  changing  with  your  own  swiftly 
changing  fancy.  It  is  obedient  to  your  whim.  It 
is  the  perfect  playmate,  and  the  chief  actor  in  the 
long  dream-play  of  childhood.  And  because  the 
doll  is  so  beautiful  and  yet  so  obedient,  so  wonder¬ 
ful  and  yet  so  submissive,  so  much  more  and  less 
than  human,  the  child  has  toward  it  an  attitude  in 
which  is  mingled  awe  and  contempt.  It  is  wor¬ 
shipped  one  moment  and  kicked  out  of  the  way  the 
next.  So  savages  treat  their  gods. 

As  for  actors  and  actresses — including  the 
whole  miscellany  of  trapeze  performers,  jug¬ 
glers,  dancers,  singers,  and  comedians,  slapstick 
and  otherwise,  who  make  us  forget  that  to-morrow 
will  be  like  yesterday,  as  well  as  those  who  are  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  more  elaborate  and  sus¬ 
tained  flights  of  dramatic  fantasy — have  we  not  for 
them  all  this  same  contradictory  attitude,  this 
mingling  of  awe  and  scorn?  Have  not  player  folk 
always  occupied  in  the  popular  mind  a  peculiar  po¬ 
sition,  set  apart  from  regular  humanity,  to  be  ap- 
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plauded  and  admired  and  worshipped — but  not  to 
be  associated  with  quite  on  ordinary  terms?  Do 
we  not  still  regard  the  actor  as  something  of 
vagabond,  genius,  and  child — a  delightful  and  ir¬ 
responsible  being  who  is  different  from  the  rest 
of  us — at  once  a  god  and  a  toy?  Can  you  imagine 
an  actor  running  for  President? 

But  here  I  was  interrupted  by  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  on  the  next  act,  and  I  postponed  my  reflec¬ 
tions  in  order  to  gaze  with  an  undivided  mind  upon 
the  amazing  and  delightful  spectacle  of  Miss  Day’s 
flying  extremities,  so  gaily  and  amusingly  and  pas- 
sionlessly  woven  into  the  rhythmic  texture  of  a  ju¬ 
venile  romp.  Here  was  something  at  once  seem¬ 
ingly  more  and  less  than  woman.  Less?  Well, 
think  of  Aspasia,  or  Florence  Nightingale,  or  pref¬ 
erably  some  great  contemporary  woman  whom  you 
reverence,  and  ask  yourself  if  she  would  be  more 
a  woman  if  she  could  execute  these  airy  measures. 
Perhaps  she  would  !  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
great  women  should  all  be  slightly  rheumatic;  but 
somehow  fancy  boggles  at  the  picture.  Such  ex¬ 
traordinary  physical  versatility  as  this,  in  the 
women  of  the  daylit  world,  would  be  rather  a 
trial  to  our  masculine  vanity.  .  .  .  And  yet  life 
would  be  a  poor  thing  if  our  desires  could  not  upon 
occasion  create,  before  a  painted  background  set 
against  the  night,  some  demoniac  wisp  of  girlhood 
in  whom  the  attributes  of  sex  are  heightened  into 
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sheer  radiant  sexlessness — in  whom  the  very  vivid¬ 
ness  of  human  life  is  flaunted  and  tormented  and 
whipped  into  something  inhuman  and  superhuman, 
a  toy  driven  on  by  our  applause  in  the  reckless,  mer¬ 
ciless  confusion  of  dream! 

*  *  * 

But  beauty  wearies  us  at  last,  and  it  was  with 
relief  that  my  thoughts  returned,  as  the  curtain 
fell,  to  the  gaunt  shade  of  Lincoln;  and  next  evening 
I  went  to  see  him  move  through  his  troubled  hour 
upon  the  stage.  ...  I  found  that  my  hero  had, 
indeed,  suffered  a  sea  change  in  his  transatlantic 
trip.  It  was  not  simply  that  he  had  acquired  in 
London  a  very  English  maid-servant  who  always 
said  “Sir,”  and  that  he  had  taken  to  the  agreeable 
English  custom  of  afternoon  tea.  I  didn’t  mind 
those  little  things.  I  did  mind  his  melodramatic 
and  excessive  piety — in  Springfield,  if  you  remem¬ 
ber,  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  Freethinker.  I  re¬ 
sented  especially  his  sophisticated  awareness,  at 
every  moment,  of  the  historical  importance  of 
just  what  he  was  doing;  he  seemed  to  be  always 
saying  to  somebody:  “I  am  making  history,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  so  I  want  to  do  this  thing  in  what  posterity 
will  recognize  as  the  true  Lincolnian  manner” — 
and  I  expected  him  to  whisper  in  an  aside  to  young 
John  Hay:  “Don’t  forget  to  make  a  note  of  what 
I  said  just  now;  it  will  make  a  nice  little  para¬ 
graph  in  your  memoirs.”  Perhaps  statesmen  are 
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as  conscious  of  the  spotlight  of  history  as  all  that; 
but  generally,  I  fancy,  they  are  too  worried  about 
the  next  election  to  bother  much  about  the  next 
generation. 

The  greatest  shock  of  all  came  in  the  first  scene, 
when  a  committee  of  politicians  called  upon  Lincoln 
to  notify  him  that  he  had  been  chosen  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  and  the  playwright  seized  the 
occasion  and  with  bated  breath  adjusted  a  large 
halo  upon  it.  Only  an  Englishman,  blissfully  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  American  politics,  could 
have  written  that  scene.  No  American  would 
have  dared  sentimentalize  so  shamelessly  over  the 
tendering  of  a  Republican  nomination.  And  when 
it  was  offered,  Lincoln  accepted  it  with  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  announcement  of  his  policy,  which  may  have 
been  faithfully  transcribed  by  the  playwright  from 
the  histories  of  America  in  the  British  Museum, 
but  which  sounded  a  good  deal  more  like  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  all  the  statesmen  on  both  sides  in  the  early 
days  of  the  recent  war.  It  was  an  official  Red, 
White,  and  Blue  Book  account  of  the  war  before 
it  happened,  laying  the  blame  on  the  other  fellow 
and  showing  that  it  was  strictly  defensive. 

It  became  clear  at  that  moment  why  the  play  was 
so  popular.  Not  because  it  praised  Lincoln,  but 
because  it  praised  war.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
playwright  consciously  intended  it  so;  but  so  it  was. 
Lincoln,  the  great  democrat,  occupied  the 
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place  in  this  war  play  that  “democracy”  did  in  the 
world  war — he  was  there  to  explain  bloodshed,  to 
justify  it,  to  gain  for  it  the  sympathy  of  the  public. 

The  play  shows  war  being  made  relentlessly  by  a 
kind  man,  a  gentle  man,  a  good  man;  and  if  you 
have  been  hearing  about  capitalists  and  munition- 
makers,  and  conflicting  spheres  of  interest,  and 
economic  motives  generally,  you  are  lulled  into  a 
sweet  forgetfulness  of  these  things  as  you  see 
Lincoln,  the  tender  lover  of  humanity,  calling  for 
more  cannon  fodder.  If  you  are  ready  to  see 
Lincoln  as  another  Lloyd  George,  you  are  pleased 
— more  than  pleased.  This  puts  a  better  face  on 
war  than  the  paid  propagandists  of  the  late  strug¬ 
gle  were  ever  able  to  do,  for  all  their  trying!  But 
if  Lincoln  is  something  to  you  other  than  a  war 
President,  you  are  shocked. 

Mind  you,  I  don’t  wish  to  deny  that  there  was  a 
Civil  War,  and  that  Lincoln  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  No,  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  me  there — the 
facts  are  as  he  states  them.  They  are  worse. 
When  the  nation  cried  out  in  horror  over  the 
bloody  butchery  of  Grant’s  futile  battles,  and  called 
him  “Grant,  the  butcher,”  and  Grant  retorted  that 
he  intended  to  fight  it  out  that  way  if  it  took  all 
summer,  Lincoln  backed  him  up.  And  between  you 
and  me,  I  don’t  see  what  else  he  could  have  done. 
But,  just  the  same,  my  Lincoln  is  not  a  war  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  is  not  the  blood-and-iron  ruler  white- 
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washed  over  with  sentimental  loving-kindness  that 
I  find  in  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  play.  He  is  a  puzzled, 
heartsick  country  lawyer  whose  ambition  has  led 
him  into  a  high  and  strange  place,  and  who  finds 
himself  not  the  master  of  the  machine  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  its  victim;  compelled  to  put  his  hand  to 
a  plough  that  tears  its  way  through  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  his  countrymen,  and  not  seeing  any  way  to 
avoid  doing  it;  using  the  state  because  he  has  been 
brought  up  to  believe  in  it,  but  secretly  hating  his 
job;  having  prophetic  glimpses  of  something  better 
than  the  nightmare  in  which  he  lived  and  suffered, 
and  seeking  to  express  it  in  the  only  terms  he  knew 
— lawyers’  talk  and  stump  speech  eloquence — 
which,  nevertheless,  were  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
his  true  meaning,  giving  these  common  phrases  a 
strange  cadence  which  troubles  and  stirs  the  soul — 
an  eccentric  politician  who  still  kept,  hurt  and 
baffled  and  tired,  the  spirit  of  a  child,  a  lost  child 
that  was  afraid  to  be  afraid,  and  that  went  on, 
whistling,  in  the  stormy  dark,  hoping  that  the  light 
in  the  distance  was  the  light  of  home.  There  is 
nothing  very  heroic — nothing  heroic  at  all — about 
this  Lincoln.  He  has  nothing  of  the  cocksure  self- 
righteousness  of  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  war  President. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  I  liked  him. 

But  is  my  Lincoln  truer  than  Mr.  Drinkwater’s? 
I  don’t  know.  Lincoln,  the  man,  was  the  toy  of 
forces  that  swept  him  mercilessly  on  in  the  confu- 
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sion  of  life.  Lincoln,  the  legend,  is  what  we  choose 
to  make  of  it — the  enchanting  toy  of  a  thousand 
imaginations,  seen  variously  as  our  fancy  changes; 
now  as  the  Great  Emancipator,  and  again,  it  seems, 
as  the  sentimental  War  Lord  of  Democratic 
Kultur!  And  whatever  history  may  bring  to  light, 
our  wilful  fancy  will  have  the  last  word.  His 
picture  is  stored  away  in  our  minds,  and  when  tired 
of  other  games  we  turn  to  it,  it  lives  and  moves  and 
leads  us  into  the  strange  and  poignant  world  of 
dream.  And  our  dream  will  be  the  record  of  our¬ 
selves,  of  our  needs,  of  our  aspirations. 

1919 
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XXXII.  Aphrodite  without 

Any  Nightie 


EW  YORK  is  a  purer  city  that  any  of  us 
have  dreamed. 


-L  ^1  The  capacity  of  the  Century  Theatre  is 
5,028.  On  the  opening  night  of  “Aphrodite”  the 
house  was  filled  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  There 
were  present  on  that  occasion  (as  I  gather  from 
subsequent  newspaper  reports)  some  5,027  pure- 
minded  lovers  of  art  and  beauty.  I  would  not 
have  imagined  there  were  so  many  of  them  in  New 
York.  Evidently  I  have  done  my  city  an  injustice. 

That  shows  the  importance  of  having  an  un- 
tramelled  press.  If  I  hadn’t  read  the  newspaper 
criticisms  I  wouldn’t  have  known  why  that  audi¬ 
ence  came  to  see  “Aphrodite.”  It  came,  as  I  real¬ 
ize  now,  from  the  loftiest  and  noblest  motives.  It 
came  in  its  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
independence  and  dignity  of  the  theatre.  It  came 
to  applaud  an  act  of  bold  defiance  to  the  smug 
puritanism  of  American  morality. 

I  wish  I  had  known  it  at  the  time.  I  was  there 
that  night,  and  I  saw  that  audience.  If  I  had  known 
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that  the  emotion  which  made  them  lean  forward  so 
anxiously  at  critical  moments  of  the  performance 
was  an  awed  aestheticism,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
made  them  applaud  other  moments  so  frantically 
was  a  holy  rapture,  if  I  had  only  guessed  that  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  5,027  beautiful  and  upright 
minds,  5,027  sublime  souls — the  very  flower  of 
metropolitan  moral  pulchritude — I  would  have  got 
a  real  thrill  out  of  the  evening. 

For  I,  the  5,028th  in  that  exalted  company,  was 
there  for  no  such  austere  reason.  I  had  come  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  something  naughty. 

Yes,  I  alone  among  that  pure  assembly  was  there 
for  no  worthy  purpose.  It  is  sad.  And  yet  I 
think  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  my  defence. 
I  have  always  wanted  to  see  something  naughty,  all 
my  life.  Some  people  are  more  fortunate  than  I 
— the  late  Anthony  Comstock,  for  instance,  could  see 
naughtiness  anywhere  and  everywhere.  And  most 
people  seem  to  be  able  to  find  something  naughty  to 
enjoy  every  now  and  then.  But  I  have  been  un¬ 
lucky.  How  many  times  have  I  gone  hot-foot  on 
the  trail  of  naughtiness,  only  to  find  that  it  wasn’t 
there !  I  have  read  innumerable  books,  looked  at 
thousands  of  pictures,  haunted  the  theatre,  fre¬ 
quented  the  society  of  low  characters.  And  all  in 
vain.  For  me  it  has  been  a  veritable  Hunting  of 
the  Snark.  I  am  always  hearing  about  it,  and 
never  seeing  it.  My  futile  quest  began  when  I  was 
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a  child,  and  first  opened,  with  eager  anticipations, 
the  whispered-of-in-the-corner  pages  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “Venus  and  Adonis.”  I  opened  thereby  for 
myself  the  gates  of  a  realm  of  poetic  beauty  in 
whose  changing  landscapes  I  have  wandered  en¬ 
chanted  all  my  life.  But  I  did  not  find  what  I  was 
looking  for — neither  there,  nor  later  in  Krafft- 
Ebing,  nor  yet  in  “burlesque.” 

Sometimes  I  have  been  enchanted,  sometimes 
edified — but  most  generally  I  have  been  bored.  Is 
it  not  pathetic?  It  seems  little  enough  that  I  ask 
for — one  glimpse  of  real  naughtiness,  one  tiny  ex¬ 
perience  of  that  delightful  shock  which  most  people 
have  every  day  of  their  lives — just  once,  so  that  I 
would  know  what  it  is  like!  I  had  almost  given  up 
hope  when  the  advance  notices  of  “Aphrodite”  be¬ 
gan  to  appear.  Paris,  said  the  notices,  had  gasped. 
So  I  began  to  hope  again. 

My  hope  was  somewhat  qualified  by  the  fact  that 
I  had  read  the  book  upon  which  the  present  spec¬ 
tacle  is  based.  It  was  in  French,  and  I  had  to  read 
it  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  which  just  shows  how 
dogged  has  been  my  hopeless  quest.  For  this  book 
was  touted  as  the  real  stuff,  not  mere  everyday 
naughtiness,  but  downright  wickedness  par  ex¬ 
cellence.  I  found  instead  an  instructive  case  in 
mental  pathology.  Pierre  Louys,  its  author,  was 
a  man  afraid  of  life,  a  delicate  soul  who  shrank 
back  from  its  least  touch ;  he  was  in  love  with  death, 
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and  he  found  beauty  only  in  the  world  of  the  dead. 
So  he  became  a  literary  necrophile,  digging  up,  like 
his  master  Flaubert,  a  dead  city,  and  caressing  its 
pale  corpse-like  beauty  with  tender  and  loving 
phrases.  In  this  world  of  shadows  he  who  was  so 
afraid  of  life  became  enamoured  of  a  violent 
shadow-life.  He  tortured  his  poor  ghosts,  he  in¬ 
flicted  phantasmagoric  cruelties  upon  them,  he  cru¬ 
cified  them,  and  revelled  in  their  silent  cries  of 
agony.  He  compensated  himself  for  his  own  frail 
sensitiveness  by  an  imaginative  sadism,  in  which  he 
killed,  with  slow  delighted  strokes  of  the  pen,  one 
bloodless  character  after  another,  which  all  the 
while  dripped  ink. 

All  this  was  interesting,  after  a  fashion.  It 
shed  no  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  an¬ 
cient  Alexandria,  which  was  on  the  whole  very  much 
like  present-day  New  York,  except  in  the  respects 
in  which  it  was  like  present-day  Mexico  City  and 
present-day  Port  Said.  But  the  book  did  shed  a 
light  into  the  human  soul,  which  loves  cruelty  more 
than  we  like  to  admit.  Here  was  a  sick  soul  who 
had  told  the  truth  about  himself — who  had  said  to 
the  world:  “This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  love  to 
think  about.”  If  one  took  his  shadow-horrors  se¬ 
riously  one  might  be  nauseated,  but  the  nakedness 
of  his  descriptions  was  no  more  alluring  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  mind  than  the  nakedness  of  a  morgue.  If 
Pierre  Louys’  story  was  ever  to  be  made  a  titil- 
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lating  spectacle  to  theatre-goers  it  was  going  to  be 
necessary  for  those  responsible  for  the  production 
to  change  it  a  lot. 

And  so  they  did.  The  names  of  the  characters, 
the  nominal  setting,  and  some  reminiscences  of  the 
plot  remain.  Those  responsible  for  the  production 
had  done  their  work  thoroughly.  And  I  don’t  blame 
them.  If  they  had  decided  to  make  a  “spectacle” 
out  of  “CEdipus”  they  would  have  had  to  make 
CEdipus  challenge  his  father  to  a  duel  and  discover 
the  old  gentleman’s  identity  just  in  time;  they  would 
have  had  him  not  quite  married  to  his  long-lost 
mother  when  the  messenger  arrived  with  the 
papers;  they  would  have  jazzed  it  up  with  music 
and  dances,  and  spent  a  million  dollars  on  the 
scenery,  and  put  in  an  undressing  scene  in  the  second 
act.  The  result  would  have  been  more  popular 
than  the  original,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

And  so  with  “Aphrodite.”  Pierre  Louys  had 
spared  no  pains  to  make  his  picture  of  sacred  prosti¬ 
tution  in  Alexandria  a  passionless,  cold  dream,  an 
icy  nightmare;  and  he  effected  this  by  drawing  what 
was  essentially  a  picture  of  ordinary  commercial 
prostitution  without  its  rosy  veil  of  alcoholized 
sentimentality.  The  producers  of  “Aphrodite”  re¬ 
clothe  the  scene  in  its  warm  familiar  veil,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  “Garden  of  Love”  looks  exactly 
like  the  second  act  of  every  musical  comedy  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Pretty  girls,  dancing,  singing,  music,  kisses. 
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If  anyone  had  suddenly  awaked  in  the  midst  of  that 
scene  without  knowing  how  he  got  there,  he  would 
not  have  asked:  “Where  am  I?”  He  would  have 
known  he  was  on  Broadway. 

But  the  impulse  which  made  Louys  write  “Aphro¬ 
dite”  and  the  impulses  which  make  the  populace  go 
to  plays  on  Broadway  are,  after  all,  very  like.  Any 
Broadway  audience  likes  to  see  something  terrible 
almost  happen;  it  likes  to  see  Nellie  the  beautiful 
cloak  model  tied  to  a  log  in  the  old  saw  mill  and 
pushed  inch  by  inch  toward  the  shining  saw;  it  likes 
to  indulge  its  unconscious  and  harmless  propen¬ 
sities  toward  murder  and  cruelty  in  such  exciting 
scenes,  seeing  in  imagination  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen,  and  saving  the  situation  for  itself  morally  by 
the  secure  knowledge  that  after  all  it  won’t  happen 
— somebody  will  come  in  the  nick  of  time  and  cut 
the  belt  and  stop  the  machinery  and  seize  the  faint¬ 
ing  girl  in  his  arms  with  the  cry:  “O  my  darling, 
my  darling!”  The  difference  between  Louys’ 
neurotic  ruthlessness  and  the  innocent  and  common¬ 
place  excitement  of  the  ordinary  public  in  its  favour¬ 
ite  dramatic  situations  lies  precisely  in  that  happy 
almost.  When  the  crucifixion  of  a  girl  slave  in 
Louys’  story  is  put  upon  the  stage,  the  public  must 
be  given  its  familiar  excuse  for  enjoying  its  accus¬ 
tomed  food  of  horror.  And  so,  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  a  male  actor  springs  to  the  side  of  the  victim, 
assumes  an  attitude  of  defiance  toward  her  tormen- 
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tors,  and  masticates  some  gutta-percha  blank  verse 
which  nobody  can  understand  but  which  seems  to  be 
in  effect:  “Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  lovely  head 
dies  like  a  dog!  Pull  down  the  curtain!”  It 
means  nothing,  but  it  gives  the  audience  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  victim  is  being  saved,  and  so  they 
are  not  ashamed  of  having  enjoyed  her  cries  of 
terror  and  anguish  up  to  that  point.  By  a  simple 
twist  of  the  producing  wrist,  the  Satanism  of  Louys 
has  been  reduced  to  the  melodrama  of  the  ten- 
twent’-thirt’  shows  of  our  boyhood,  where,  with  but 
a  shade  of  morbid  difference,  it  properly  belongs. 

All  this  is  very  well.  The  public  must  have  what 
it  wants,  and  it  wants  a  Hippodrome  circus,  Belasco 
lighting-effects,  chorus  girls,  more  chorus  girls, 
jokes  out  of  Ayer’s  Almanac,  melodrama,  and  a 
touch  of  the  Russian  ballet.  It  got  them  all. 
And  that’s  all  right,  but  where  do  I  come  in? 

I  was  there  that  first  night,  because  it  was  ru¬ 
moured  that  there  was  to  be  some  very  special 
naughtiness  pulled  off,  which  our  virtuous  Mayor 
and  police  force  would  not  allow  to  happen  again. 
That  sounded  very  promising.  But  I  confess  I  was 
rather  surprised  when  I  heard  what  this  special 
naughtiness  was  to  be.  It  was  to  be  a  naked 
woman.  I  puzzled  a  good  deal  over  that.  Just 
why  should  a  naked  woman  be  supposed  to  be 
so  especially  naughty?  It  would  suggest — since 
this  was  to  be  the  crowning  delight  of  the  per- 
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formance — that  the  theatre-goers  of  New  York  had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  in  their  lives. 
After  thinking  about  this,  I  decided  that  it  was  upon 
the  whole  somewhat  improbable.  But  there  was 
no  doubting  the  fact  that  a  good  many  people 
seemed  to  think  that  such  a  spectacle  would  be 
naughty. 

My  own  reflections  were  upon  this  line:  The 
human  body,  like  anything  else,  including  printer’s 
ink,  has  no  particular  quality  of  inevitable  emo¬ 
tional  appeal.  It  all  depends  on  what  is  done  with 
it.  Printer’s  ink,  when  distributed  upon  a  page, 
produces  in  me  a  variety  of  different  effects;  some¬ 
times,  when  it  is  a  beautiful  poem,  it  enchants  me; 
sometimes,  as  in  the  great  majority  of  books  and 
magazines,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  used  to  no 
purpose,  it  just  bores  me.  You  cannot  excite  me  by 
holding  up  a  printed  book  and  saying:  “Behold!” 
I  have  seen  books  before,  and  not  all  of  them,  by 
any  means,  are  interesting  to  read.  What  is  the 
use,  I  ask  myself,  of  grammar  however  impeccable, 
of  spelling  however  flawless,  of  punctuation  that  is 
perfect,  unless  all  this  is  used  to  an  end  that  means 
something  to  me?  Or,  as  a  sentimental  poet  of  my 
boyhood  put  it  about  the  human  body: 


"Where  is  the  use  of  the  lip’s  red  charm. 

The  heaven  of  hair,  the  pride  of  the  brow. 
And  the  blood  that  blues  the  inside  arm — 
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"Unless  we  turn,  as  the  soul  knows  how, 

The  earthly  gift  to  an  end  divine? 

A  lady  of  clay  is  as  good,  I  trow.” 

And  I  trow — sometimes  much  better.  I  trow 
that  a  lady  of  clay  by  Phidias,  or  by  Rodin,  would 
have  interested  me  much  more  than  the  lady  of  flesh 
and  blood  who,  decorously  calcimined  to  resemble 
a  statue  carved  by  a  very  young  and  conventional 
art-student,  posed  on  a  pedestal  for  twelve  weary 
minutes  with  her  arms  over  her  head:  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  pose  to  maintain,  and  I  was  as  relieved  as  she 
was  when,  just  as  the  lights  went  out,  she  brought 
her  arms  down  with  a  passionate  jerk — the  only 
moment  of  real  human  feeling  in  the  performance ! 

ig20 
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sans  Merci 

“  'I  told  him  plainly  that  to  want  a  woman  formed  in 
mind  and  body,  mistress  of  herself,  free  in  her  choice,  in¬ 
dependent  in  her  thoughts;  to  love  her  apparently  for  what 
she  is  and  at  the  same  time  to  demand  from  her  the  candour 
and  the  innocence  that  could  only  be  a  shocking  pretence;  to 
know  her  such  as  life  had  made  her  and  at  the  same  time  to 
despise  her  secretly  for  every  touch  with  which  life  has  fash¬ 
ioned  her — that  was  neither  generous  nor  high-minded.’  ” 

The  Arrow  of  Gold. 

I  MUST  tell  you  of  a  girl  I  have  been  reading 
about.  She  is  in  a  book  by  Joseph  Conrad, 
and  her  name  is  Rita.  A  very  romantic 
heroine  is  Rita ! — to  her  would-be  lovers  an  enigma¬ 
tic  creature,  beautiful  and  dangerous,  a  riddle  and 
a  vision,  a  being  not  quite  of  this  earth,  half  infernal 
and  half  divine.  .  .  . 

But  perhaps  you  are  tired  of  these  silly  old 
romantic  notions  about  women — you  yourself  being, 
I  hope,  a  modern  young  woman.  However,  I  have 
just  made  the  surprising  discovery,  with  Conrad’s 
assistance,  that  these  foolish  romantic  notions  are 
an  attempt  to  describe  you.  Yes,  you! 
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That  is  strange,  but  true.  You  are  the  heroine 
not  only  of  this  romantic  tale,  but  of  many  another. 
Poets  and  romancers  have  been  rhapsodizing  about 
you  (and  misrepresenting  you)  these  many  cen¬ 
turies.  You  are  she — so  warmly  dear  and  yet  so 
coldly  remote,  so  human  and  yet  so  inhuman,  so 
lovable  and  so  loveless,  so  altogether  tantalizing 
and  enchanting  and  unseizably  alluring,  so  vivid  and 
so  fatal  (Conrad’s  favourite  word  for  you),  the 
witch-woman  of  legend,  the  naiad  and  dryad  and 
mermaid  of  poesy,  beautiful  and  soulless.  .  .  . 

Yes,  my  dear,  all  this  talk,  which  has  so  often 
annoyed  and  wearied  you,  in  poetry  and  prose, 
about  a  mysterious  and  mordant  charm  by  which 
the  beautiful  and  baleful  heroines  who  were  more 
and  less  than  human  lured  bewildered  males  to 
destruction — all  this  fuss  wasn’t  as  you  thought,  a 
mere  literary  tradition;  it  was  the  typical  reaction 
of  masculine  mankind  to  the  perplexing  if  familiar 
reality  of  yourself.  I  had  a  splendid  laugh  when  I 
realized  it.  You  are  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci. 
Yes,  you  are  the  faery  child  who  leaves  the  poor 
Knight-at-arms  alone  and  palely  wandering. 

You  are  also — painful  as  it  is  to  tell  you  this — 
the  Lilith  concerning  whom  so  many  bad  verses 
have  been  written;  Lilith,  from  whom  our  first  fore¬ 
father  turned  with  relief,  but  not  without  regret,  to 
the  less  wilful,  more  domesticated  and  under¬ 
standable  Eve.  You  are  also  (forgive  me!)  the 
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Vampire,  not  of  the  movies,  but  of  Kipling’s  poem. 
This  poem  has  been  much  misunderstood,  and  it  is 
to  be  properly  interpreted  by  reference  to  Kipling’s 
novel,  “The  Light  That  Failed.”  Maisie,  as  I 
believe  the  heroine’s  name  was,  wouldn’t  keep  house 
for  the  painter-hero.  She  wanted  to  be  a  painter 
herself.  And  so  the  poor  painter-man  became 
blind  and  all  sorts  of  tragic  things  happened. 
Well,  you  are  Maisie,  you  are  the  Light  that  Failed, 
you  are  the  woman  for  whom  so  many  years  and 
tears  and  toil  and  spoil  were  wasted  and  lost;  you 
are  the  woman  who  “never  knew  why — and  now  we 
know  that  she  couldn’t  know  why — and  did  not 
understand.” 

If  it  is  any  comfort  to  you,  after  all  this,  you  are 
also  the  heroine  of  most  of  Turgeniev’s  novels — 
those  women  who  are  so  much  more  vital  than  his 
men,  profoundly  eager  for  life,  ready  to  act  nobly 
and  beautifully  without  counting  the  danger,  but 
destined  always  to  disappointment,  since  the  men 
are  only  talkers  and  can  offer  nothing  but  words, 
words.  .  .  .  And  this  brings  us  back  to  Conrad. 
I  had  always  said  that  Conrad’s  women  were  out 
of  Turgeniev;  and  so  they  are — creatures  for  whom 
life  is  too  poor  and  meagre,  figures  that  are  tragic 
by  virtue  of  an  infiniteness  of  possibility  that  must 
go  to  waste,  a  magnificent  expectancy  that  can  only 
be  disappointed  with  what  the  world  has  to  offer. 
Rita  is  one  of  this  mysterious  and  beautiful  sister- 
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hood;  but  in  this  novel,  at  last,  he  is  not  content 
with  beholding  her  through  a  haze  of  adjectives,  he 
does  not  simply  make  verbal  gestures  of  adoration 
and  pity  before  her.  He  tries  to  picture  her  in 
some  degree  of  intimate  and  realistic  detail.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  understands  her  or  not;  but 
he  paints  her  truly  enough,  so  truly  that  I  can  dis¬ 
cover  you  in  her  and  her  in  you. 

You  are  indeed  like  Rita,  to  whom  a  Royalist 
plot  was  a  grateful  adventure,  not  because  she  be¬ 
lieved  in  Royalism  but  because  she  believed  in  ad¬ 
venture. 

You  know,  doubtless,  of  causes  better  worth  dying 
for — but  where  is  the  cause  for  which  you  could  so 
completely  and  triumphantly  live?  Rita  might 
have  been  an  artist,  for  what  she  wanted  was  to 
create  beauty  with  all  of  herself;  it  was  with  her, 
as  with  you,  a  half-stultified  artistic  energy  which 
swept  her  into  the  current  of  causes  in  which  she 
but  half  expressed  herself. 

In  a  poignant  passage  in  Conrad’s  novel,  Rita 
confesses  a  soul  divided  against  itself,  and  goes 
on,  as  I  remember,  to  say  that  she  is  in  that  respect 
a  symbol  of  all  womankind;  to  which  her  would-be 
lover  doubtfully  rejoins:  “Then  God  help  them,” 
or  words  to  that  effect.  Men  you  see,  prefer  to 
believe  with  Byron  that  love  “is  woman’s  whole  ex¬ 
istence.”  And  they  can  give  only  unflattering  or 
awed  or  hysterical  accounts  of  those  women  who  do 
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not  trouble  to  pretend  that  this  is  true  of  them. 

When  women  wish  to  be  human  beings  as  well  as 
wives  and  mothers,  they  find  themselves  in  precisely 
Rita’s  situation.  It  seems  that  they  must  choose. 
And  if  they  were  as  the  comic  papers  used  to  picture 
them,  if  they  were  all  excessively  plain,  the  choice 
for  them  would  be,  truly,  a  little  easier.  But  their 
beauty  makes  every  man  they  meet  want  to  carry 
them  off  to  his  harem.  What  is  more  trying  than 
the  position  of  a  good-looking  young  woman  who 
wants  to  act,  or  dance,  or  sing,  or  write  poetry  or 
novels,  or  hold  down  an  interesting  job,  or  agitate 
for  suffrage  or  socialism  or  what  not — and  who 
finds  herself  besieged  by  inflammable  males  who 
want  to  make  her  their  private  property!  Men,  it 
seems,  cannot  understand  that  women  also  want  a 
good  time — that  they  want  to  create.  The  truth  is 
that  men  do  not  want  to  understand  this.  A  man’s 
vanity  requires  that  he  shall  be  able  to  make  a 
woman  happy.  He  does  not  like  to  think  that 
she  wants  anything  he  cannot  give  her.  And  so 
when  she  seems  to  encourage  his  attentions  and  yet 
eludes  his  purposes,  he  calls  her  a  flirt  or  a  vampire 
or  a  heartless  jade.  Of  course  her  soul  is  divided 
against  itself;  of  course,  in  a  world  in  which  there 
is  little  room  for  women  as  creators,  they  will  be 
tormented  and  tormenting  flames. 

But  Rita,  the  masculine  readers  of  the  book  will 
exclaim,  is  not  a  suffragette  bothered  with  the 
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honourable  attentions  of  possessive  male  admirers! 
Oh,  is  she  not?  What  do  they  know  of  suffragettes 
that  they  should  be  so  sure?  Mr.  Wells,  in  his 
very  silly  story  of  “Ann  Veronica,”  represented 
Ann  as  thinking  wistfully  of  her  professor  the  night 
she  spent  in  jail  after  the  suffrage  riot.  You  and  I 
know  better.  She  was  thinking  scornfully  that  the 
poor  boob  never  would  understand  how  much  a 
healthy  girl  liked  fighting  policemen.  Mr.  Shaw 
understands  that;  you  remember  the  scene  in 
“Fanny’s  First  Play”  in  which  the  heroine  tells  how 
she  felt  when  she  bashed  the  cop?  What  Rita 
wishes  is  that  these  men  would  stop  making  calf 
eyes  at  her  for  a  while — would  really  lose  them¬ 
selves  in  the  magnificent  adventure  they  are  having, 
forget  that  she  is  a  female  and  be  children  or  en¬ 
thusiasts  along  with  her,  live  for  a  moment  in  the 
life  of  the  spirit  in  which,  as  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Fleaven,  there  is  no  marrying  nor  giving  in  mar¬ 
riage.  And  when  she  finally  does  give  herself  to 
Monsieur  George,  it  is  because  his  absurd  pride  has 
at  least  kept  him  from  showing  what  a  maudlin 
love-sick  imbecile  he  really  is,  and  given  her  a 
chance  to  find  in  him  some  promise  at  least  of  what 
she  wants — a  playfellow.  When  he  gets  to  fight¬ 
ing  duels  in  behalf  of  her  good  name — well,  that  is 
too  much;  he  is  behaving  like  a  regular  husband — 
and  after  nursing  him  back  to  health,  she  dis- 
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appears.  He  is  not  sorry  either,  for  what  he  wants 
is  a  regular  wife.  Rita  is  altogether  too  bright  and 
good  for  human  nature’s  daily  food.  The  fact  is, 
he  does  not  want  to  be  fighting  duels  all  the  time, 
or  playing  at  Tristram  and  Iseult  in  the  woods,  or 
dancing  upon  the  mountains  like  a  flame — he  wants 
to  settle  down.  And  he  is  quite  right.  When  love 
undertakes  to  provide  the  excitement  that  is  prop¬ 
erly  to  be  had  from  political  plots  or  artistic  activi¬ 
ties,  it  gets  to  be  too  hectic  to  be  long  endurable. 

But,  still  other  readers  will  protest,  Rita  was  an 
extremely  neurotic  person.  They  are  right.  Any¬ 
body  would  be  neurotic  who  was  in  Rita’s  position, 
of  having  to  choose  between  two  modes  of  life,  each 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  That  is  what  neu¬ 
rosis  is,  a  conflict  of  desire.  Rita’s  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  case  for  psychoanalysis;  she  presents  the 
symptoms  of  some  fascinating  complexes.  And  so, 
for  that  matter,  do  most  of  the  modern  women  who 
are  in  her  situation ! 

And  if  it  were  true,  as  we  have  so  long  supposed, 
that  men  were  interested  in  women,  we  would  have 
some  very  great  psychological  novels.  But  men  are 
interested  in  themselves — in  their  own  reactions  to 
women  much  more  than  in  the  women.  That  is 
why  we  have  so  many  fantastic  accounts  of  you,  as 
witch  and  fairy,  demon  and  vampire.  That  is  why 
even  Mr.  Conrad  chooses  to  tell  us  what  Monsieur 
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George  and  the  other  men  think  about  Rita,  rather 
than  the  full  story  of  Rita  herself.  He  does  not,  1 
think,  want  to  tell  too  much,  for  fear  of  dissipating 
the  charm  which  inheres  in  mystery.  If  he  knows 
all  the  truth  about  Rita,  he  chooses  not  to  reveal  it. 
For  the  rest  of  the  truth  is  the  perhaps  unromantic 
fact  that  Rita  does  not  want  to  be  a  mystery.  She 
does  not  want  to  be  a  tormented  and  tormenting 
flame.  She  wants — and  you  know  how  true  this  is — 
work  and  love,  free  admission  to  the  world  of  high 
creative  endeavour,  and  the  simplest  old-fashioned 
joys  and  comforts  of  domesticity.  For  these  she 
would  give  up  her  mysteriousness,  her  enchanting 
and  baffling  elusiveness,  her  lurid  and  quasi-perverse 
glamour,  her  ineffable  romanticalness.  It  is  not  of 
her  own  wish  that  she  torments  with  sex  and  dismays 
with  sexlessness  the  masculine  world  which  she  in¬ 
habits.  But  she  will  continue  to  do  so  until  we  make 
room  for  her  as  a  comrade  in  our  world  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  play  and  effort.  We  are  ungraciously 
enough  beginning  to  do  that.  But  imaginative  lit¬ 
erature  has  yet  to  begin  to  interpret  her  to  us  in 
that  light — not  as  a  terrifying  intruder,  but  as  one 
who  has  every  right,  as  a  human  being,  to  be  there. 
When  in  no  more  peril  of  her  life  as  a  human  being, 
she  will  be  able  to  give  herself  with  less  doubt  and 
anger  and  sense  of  self-betrayal,  as  a  lover.  She 
will  not  be  divided  against  herself  in  spirit  when 
she  has  come  into  her  full  inheritance. 
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Tell  me,  if  you  lived  in  a  world  where  you  could 
be,  as  it  were,  as  much  of  a  boy  as  you  liked,  would 

you  not  feel  freer  than  you  have  ever  been  vet,  to 
be — a  girl? 
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CARL  SANDBURG,  I  like  the  tune  your 
poems  go  to — it’s  a  queer  tune,  abrupt  and 
vivid,  with  a  short  pounding  beat  in  it  like 
the  throb  of  an  engine  powerful,  insistent,  quick, 
eager;  like  the  thresh  of  oars  on  some  old  Norse 
galley  sweeping  into  battle;  and  it’s  like  the  victory- 
song — short-lined,  abrupt-rhythmed,  Beowulf  stuff 
— sung  in  hall  after  the  battle,  to  the  clash  of  cups 
on  the  table,  under  the  smoky  rafters.  And  it’s 
older  than  that;  it’s  the  music  of  the  oldest  drum 
in  the  world,  the  tom-tom  beaten  beside  a  fire  in  a 
forest,  stirring  the  blood.  And  it’s  the  blood  s  own 
rhythm,  beating,  beating  day  and  night  in  heart  and 
pulses:  the  throb  of  the  old  engine  of  human  life, 
monotonous  and  mysterious,  commonplace  and  ter¬ 
rible.  And  that’s  why  your  music  gets  into  my 
blood,  and  beats  with  the  beating  of  my  heart  and 
flows  pulsing  into  my  finger-tips  and  becomes  a  part 
of  my  life. 

And  I  like  the  things  you  sing  about:  they  are  the 
things  I  have  always  known,  the  things  everybody 
in  America  knows,  but  which  we  all  forget — beauti- 
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ful  things,  with  something  in  them  that  hurts,  and 
makes  us  put  them  by.  You  make  us  remember. 
All  of  us  have  been  proud  to  be  part  of  a  great  ugly, 
huckstering,  cruel,  happy  city  like  Chicago— and 
you  tell  us  why.  All  of  us  have  felt,  and  forgotten, 
something  of  the  hot,  sweating,  triumphant  joys  of 
harvest-time  back  home  in  the  prairie-states;  and 
you  make  us  remember.  All  of  us  have  thrilled 
with  child-hearts  to  the  galloping  hoofs  of  Buffalo 
Bill — and  you  re-create  for  us  the  ache  of  that  mo¬ 
ment  of  lost  beauty. 

Your  poetry  is  as  everyday  American  as  sitting 
on  the  front  porch  of  an  evening  with  the  nicest  girl 
in  town — and  as  easy  to  laugh  at  if  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  all  that  it  once  meant  to  you,  and  as  hard  to 
keep  from  crying  over  like  a  fool  when  you  sud¬ 
denly  remember. 

And — speaking  of  evenings  on  the  front  porch — 
I  like  the  girls  in  your  poems.  There’s  nothing 
fancy  about  them — they  are  just  nice,  everyday, 
foolish,  ignorant,  pretty  American  girls  who  want 
nice  clothes  and  can  fix  over  last  year’s  things  if  they 
have  to,  and  who  want  to  get  married  and  intend  to 
be  sensible  about  it,  but  who  are  as  secretly  roman¬ 
tic  as  the  latest  popular  novel:  you  don’t  idealize 
them,  not  a  bit.  But  you  see  in  them  what  only  the 
poet  and  the  wise  man  and  the  foolish  love-sick  boy 
can  see  in  them — the  possibilities,  which  may  never 
come  true,  but  which  are  there  all  the  same,  for 
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something  better  than  everyday  life — the  smoulder¬ 
ing  courage,  the  hesitating  candour,  the  humour 
and  sweetness  and  passion  that  can  make  life  beauti¬ 
ful.  You  see  them  keeping  hold,  precariously  and 
splendidly  for  a  moment  at  least,  on  the  dream  they 
want.  .  .  . 

You  know  what  is  the  matter  with  America — and 
with  the  world.  You  want  to  make  all  things  new, 
but  your  reason — and  I  don’t  know  of  a  better  one 
— is  that  you  have  seen  so  much  fine  human  stuff 
spoiled  in  the  processes  of  life  as  it  is,  so  much 
warped  and  twisted  and  hurt  beauty  that  is  still,  in 
spite  of  everything,  beautiful,  so  many  grimy  proofs 
of  the  splendour  of  life,  that  you  want  the  whole 
world  to  do  for  itself  what  you  have  done  about  it 
in  your  poems:  stop  being  discouraged  and  cynical, 
quit  being  afraid  of  dirt  and  ugliness,  and  trust  in 
its  secret  dreams. 
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XXXV.  Bah!  Bah! 

Black  Sheep! 

THE  Girl  Anarchist,  leader  of  food-riots, 
fiery  soap-box  orator,  has  reformed — and 
written  a  book  about  it. 

Her  reformation  is  another  tribute  to  the  purify¬ 
ing  and  ennobling  influence  of  the  Great  War. 
For  it  was  in  America’s  entrance  into  that  idealistic 
conflict  that  she  rediscovered  her  patriotism,  found 
herself  beautifully  at  one  with  the  American  people. 
Her  book  does  not  state  that  she  became  a  Red 
Cross  nurse;  life  does  in  some  respects  fall  short  of 
the  perfect  contours  of  popular  fiction.  No  doubt 
she  wanted  to  be  one;  but  then  her  Young  Man 
(for  Love  played  a  part  in  her  conversion,  too,  just 
as  according  to  the  best-paid  editorial  standards,  it 
should) — her  very  nice  Young  Man,  who  had  all 
along  regarded  her  anarchistic  career  with  a  pained 
expression  as  something  not  quite  ladylike — this 
Hero  himself  falls  short  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  standard,  being  unable  by  reason  of  bad  eye¬ 
sight  to  join  the  army;  so  perhaps  that  made  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  her  to  become  a  nurse.  But  I  feel 
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cheated  a  little,  I  must  confess — the  last  chapters 
should  bring  them  together  on  the  battlefield:  I  miss 
the  accustomed  climax. 

I  cannot  help  laughing.  But  the  joke,  as  I  see  it, 
is  not  precisely  on  the  Girl  Anarchist.  It  is  rather 
on  the  bourgeois  society  which,  I  gather,  now 
nourishes  her  in  its  bosom.  I  can  see  those  sweet 
Christian  ladies  crooning  over  the  poor  little  thing, 
who  is  really,  you  know,  a  perfect  darling! — or  so 
I  hear  them  telling  each  other  after  having  motored 
her  home  from  a  fashionable  tea.  And  how,  I  ask 
myself,  would  the  Girl  Anarchist  ever  have  achieved 
those  motor  rides  and  those  teas  and  the  adulation 
of  the  Christian  rich,  except  by  the  firebrand  route? 
No,  if  she  had  been  good,  and  believed  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  and  the  country  for  which  it  stands,  etc., 
she  would  still  be  in  the  sweatshop,  working  her 
fingers  to  the  bone,  and  looking  with  vain  and  futile 
longing  at  the  Pollyanna  underwear  advertisements 
in  a  last  month’s  magazine.  It  was  certainly  a 
lucky  day  for  her  when  she  first  took  to  the  soap¬ 
box!  Pious  respectability,  like  the  Good  Shepherd, 
is  more  concerned  about  the  one  lost  sheep,  es¬ 
pecially  the  little  black  sheep  that  wilfully  goes  off 
and  loses  itself,  than  with  the  ninety-and-nine  who 
are  safe  in  the  sweatshop.  Yes,  the  Girl  Anarchist 
certainly  put  something  over! 

But  what  of  the  effect  of  this  confession  upon  the 
ninety-and-nine?  When  they  learn  that  the 
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pentant  sinner  is  more  rejoiced  over  than  all  the 
saints  in  heaven,  will  they  not  want  to  try  the  same 
road  to  glory?  One  trembles  for  the  East  Side. 

It  opens  up  a  new  career  for  ambitious  young 
women.  Consider  the  perfectly  nice  Young  Man 
who  is  personally  instrumental  in  converting  the 
heroine  of  this  book:  would  he  have  been  so  in¬ 
terested  in  her  if  she  hadn’t  been  so  desperately  in 
need  of  conversion?  Didn’t  he  have  a  thrill  of 
pride  at  the  idea  that  it  took  him  to  rescue  this 
brand  from  the  burning?  And  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  the  thing  might  work  the  other  way.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  Nice  Young  Women  who  would  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  teach  true  Americanism  and 
the  proper  use  of  oyster-forks  to  some  not  unpul- 
chritudinous  young  dynamiter  of  the  masculine  gen¬ 
der!  The  vista  grows  wider.  .  .  . 
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Go  from  Here,  Girls? 

BECAUSE  a  man  begins  his  life  as  a  child 
his  first  consciousness  of  Woman  is  as  The 
Boss.  At  times  a  delightful  playmate, 
and  again  at  times  a  superior  and  divine  being,  yet 
she  is  essentially  the  Boss  of  the  Home.  Father 
comes  in  and  interferes,  distributes  rewards  and 
punishments  capriciously,  and  makes  himself  re¬ 
spected  and  envied.  But  Mother  is  always  on  the 
job.  She  tells  our  infant  citizen  what  he  can  and 
can’t  do.  She  makes  him  wash  behind  the  ears. 
She  forbids  him  to  go  with  the  other  boys  to  the 
ol’  swimmin’  hole.  She  won’t  allow  him  to  use 
slang,  and  scrubs  his  mouth  with  soap  when  he  at-, 
tempts  a  manly  swear-word.  She  tells  him  fight¬ 
ing  is  wicked.  She  won’t  let  him  play  marbles  for 
keeps.  She  teaches  him  “pretty  maaners.”  She 
makes  him  go  to  Sunday  School.  She  wants  him, 
in  short,  to  be  a  Nice  Boy. 

He  escapes  with  relief  into  a  masculine  world  in 
which  he  can  do  as  he  pleases.  When  he  marries, 
he  comes  under  the  feminine  yoke  again,  but  only — 
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he  thanks  heaven — within  the  walls  of  his  home. 
There  is  still  the  great  rowdy,  vulgar,  exciting  man’s 
world  outside. 

Politics  has  always  been  a  part  of  that  man’s 
world.  He  doesn’t  want  it  spoiled  by  the  intrusion 
of  women.  But  that  isn’t  all.  Politics  is  a  small 
part  of  life  for  the  ordinary  man.  What  he  is 
really  afraid  of  is  that  women  are  going  to  spoil  it 
all.  They  are  going  to  run  everything  and  every¬ 
body.  Life  generally  is  going  to  be  nice  and  clean 
and  pretty — and,  O  sorrowing  Satan! — pure!  No 
card-playing!  No  horse-racing !  No  boozing!  No 
wenching !  No  naughty  plays  or  books  or  pictures  \ 
No  anything — except  just  work,  and  good  manners 
and  clean  clothes  and  nice  language,  and  saving  your 
money,  and  being  everlastingly  good.  .  .  . 

It  might  be  asked  by  a  disinterested  observer 
from  Mars  where  men  got  such  an  idea  of  women, 
and  how  they  can  reconcile  it  with  their  everyday 
observations  of  the  sex.  Why  should  they  think 
women  so  frightfully  better  than  themselves?  The 
answer  is  that  Mother  was  that  way.  She  had  all 
the  virtues — and  she  enforced  them.  This  original 
impression 'of  womankind,  one  deeply  cherished  by 
every  male,  seems  to  be  stronger  than  any  subse¬ 
quent  impression.  A  particular  woman  may  be 
devilish  enough;  but  Woman  is  divine — she  is  a 
terrible  and  efficient  angelic  guardian  of  man — an 
Angel  Boss. 
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Who  can  wonder  that  poor,  lazy,  quarrelsome, 
sensual,  vulgar,  ordinary,  well-meaning  men  should 
resent  the  idea  of  turning  their  whole  lives  over  to 
the  rule  of  such  a  terrible  and  perfect  creature? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  admitting  woman  to 
equality.  Equality  fiddlesticks !  Is  a  mother  the 
“equal”  of  her  little  boy?  No,  by  George,  that 
boy’s  only  chance  to  have  a  say-so  of  his  own  is  to 
sneak  off  to  the  place  where  the  gang  hangs  out. 
If  Mother  were  once  admitted  to  equality  there,  it 
would  be  just  like  back  at  home.  You  see,  a 
Mother  is  a  Mother.  Her  function  is  mothering. 
She  mothers  everything.  There’s  no  stopping  her. 
Give  her  a  vote,  and  she’ll  mother  the  whole  world! 

That — and  I  cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die  if  it 
isn’t  absolutely  true — is  the  reason  why  men  have 
opposed  giving  women  the  vote. 

Why,  then,  did  they  give  it  to  her?  For  the 
same  reason,  precisely.  What  Mother  asks,  she  will 
have.  She  calls:  “Willie!  Wil-lie !  Will-e-e-e!” 
— and  the  most  hardened  truant,  hearing,  blenches. 
He  may  pretend  not  to  hear,  but  he  can’t  stick  it 
out.  Finally  he  comes  slinking  home.  “Were  you 
calling  me,  mother?”  he  asks  innocently — and  does 
what  he  is  told.  The  politicians  asserted  that  the 
conduct  of  the  militant  suffragists  was  “un¬ 
womanly.”  But  well  they  knew,  every  man  of  them 
that  ever  had  a  mother,  how  darn  womanly  it  was. 
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1  es,  not  only  the  politicians,  but  ordinary  men, 
think  these  things.  And  they  think  also:  “Well, 
why  not?  She  s  bound  to  run  things  anyway.” 
Yes,  even  the  men  who  voted  for  suffrage  think  that 
women  are  going  to  mother  and  boss  and  clean  up 
the  social  scheme.  They  conceive  this  feminine 
bossing  chiefly  in  terms  of  “Don’ts.”  And  they 
are  reconciled  to  it.  After  all,  they  feel,  we  have  to 
be  bossed  by  women.  We  can’t  take  care  of  our¬ 
selves  properly.  It’ll  be  best  for  us  in  the  long  run. 

In  fact,  if  women  don’t  proceed  now  to  interfere 
with  masculine  habits,  there  is  going  to  go  up  a  vast 
sigh  from  masculine  mankind — a  sigh  at  once  of 
relief  and  of  disappointment.  We  like  to  be 
mothered,  truth  to  tell,  and  are  never  quite  happy 
unless  we  are  being  led,  squalling  and  protesting, 
upward  and  on  by  the  Eternal  Bossing  Feminine. 

And  if  women  have  taken  all  that  trouble  to 
get  the  vote  just  for  our  sake ,  as  we  instinctively 
feel — if  they  are  really  intent  on  regulating  and 
censoring  and  prettifying  our  masculine  existences, 
there  is  quite  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done. 

Take  — no,  better  take  cigarettes.  We  smoke  a 
great  deal  too  many — I  know  I  do.  And  we  shall 
never  have  the  moral  stamina  to  stop,  all  by  our¬ 
selves.  Obviously,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  make  us 
stop.  And  if  women  in  their  embattled  might, 
roused  like  lions  after  slumber,  in  unvanquishable 
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number,  put  through  the  proper  legislation,  we  shall 
submit  meekly  if  grumblingly.  We  shall  even  vote 
for  the  anti-cigarette  law,  if  ordered. 

And  so  on.  There  are  lots  of  things  that  can 
be  taken  away  from  us  which  we  would  be  better — 
much  better — off  without.  And  if  women  are  con¬ 
cerned  solely  with  our  masculine  welfare — as  we 
men-children  naturally  expect  them  to  be — their  po¬ 
litical  activity  will  be  a  series  of  stern  and  motherly 
prohibitions. 

But  it  is  just  possible  that  women  are  not  think¬ 
ing  of  men’s  welfare  in  connection  with  their  new 
political  powers.  Perhaps  they  do  not  want  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  beneficent  maternalism.  Perhaps  they  do 
not  want  to  tie  men  to  their  apron-strings.  Per¬ 
haps  they  want  to  untie  those  apron-strings  from 
themselves ! 

Woman’s  political  powers  can  indubitably  be  used 
to  enslave  men;  and  men,  unquestionably,  will  stand 
for  it.  These  same  political  powers  can,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  used  to  emancipate  women.  It  is 
doubtful  if  men  would  quite  like  that;  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  never  been  raised  with  them — they  have 
simply  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 

Yet  perhaps  women  do  not  like  the  role  of  mother 
well  enough  to  wish  to  increase  its  burdens.  Per¬ 
haps  their  babies  are  enough  trouble  to  them  as  it 
is,  without  their  trying  to  reduce  all  masculine  man- 
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kind  to  a  similar  state  of  infantile  dependence. 
Perhaps  they  are  tired  of  saying  “Don’t!” 

Yes,  it  may  be  that  they  will  use  the  vote  to  help 
themselves  become  persons  in  the  great  world  of 
work  and  adventure  and  effort  outside  the  home. 
The  one  thing  more  than  any  other  which  now 
hampers  their  personal  enterprise  is  the  fact  that 
motherhood  is  made  a  disability  in  the  world  of 
work.  Once  they  have  children,  they  are  expected 
to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  them,  for  ever 
and  ever,  amen.  And  when  they  retire  from  the 
great  outside  world  in  which  they  have  been  earning 
a  living,  when  they  do  devote  themselves  to  the 
career  of  motherhood,  they  find  that  it  is  a  non¬ 
paying  job.  For  doing  something  in  an  office  or 
a  factory,  they  are  rewarded  with  a  sum  in  a  pay- 
envelope  every  week.  But  when  they  have  children, 
they  get  nothing  whatever  for  it.  This  may  possibly, 
from  the  feminine  point  of  view,  seem  like  laying 
it  on  a  bit  thick. 

They  may  very  reasonably  ask  of  the  world  an 
equal  chance  with  men  in  doing  interesting  work  of 
all  kinds,  and  equal  pay  for  doing  it.  In  these  mat¬ 
ters,  as  they  may  find,  the  vote  will  not  help  them 
so  much  as  economic  organization;  but  all  the  same 
it  may  come  in  handy  at  odd  times. 

They  may  very  reasonably  demand  that  mother¬ 
hood  should  not  be  a  bar  to  other  employment;  and 
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here  the  vote  can  help  them  in  certain  professions 
where  the  conditions  of  employment  can  be  dictated 
by  the  voters. 

They  may  also  ask  that  motherhood  itself  be 
given  the  status  of  socially  useful  work,  and  paid 
for  by  society  as  a  whole  with  some  kind  of  ma¬ 
ternity  subsidy. 

Such  a  subsidy  would  make  women  freer  than 
they  are  now  to  have  children  when  they  wish. 
They  could  have  children  without  ceasing  to  earn 
an  income,  and  without  cutting  down  the  income  of 
their  husbands  to  a  point  often,  as  things  stand, 
beneath  the  danger  level.  As  it  is,  only  the  child¬ 
less  working-woman  can  afford  to  have  a  child; 
when  she  has  a  child,  she  automatically  ceases  to 
be  able  to  afford  to  do  it — a  rather  silly  state  of 
affairs,  when  you  stop  to  think  about  it.  The  vote 
can  mend  matters  here  very  decidedly — if  it  is  true 
that  women  want  to  use  the  vote  for  their  own 
benefit. 

1920 
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“TNVINCIBLE  MINNIE,”  by  Elizabeth 
;  Sanxay  Holding,  is  a  disturbing  book.  It 
is  a  brilliantly  vindictive  attack,  from  the 
modern  feminist  point  of  view,  on  the  old-fashioned 
“womanly  woman.”  Invincible  Minnie  triumphs  by 
her  womanliness.  And  we  are  told  by  the  author 
that  Minnie’s  “womanliness,”  when  you  get  right 
down  to  brass  tacks,  consists  in  being  a  liar  and  a 
thief.  We  are  told  that  her  fierce,  unthinking  “ma¬ 
ternal  instinct,”  which  makes  her  so  apparently 
ready  to  die  for  her  children,  makes  her  at  the  same 
time  an  utterly  unfit  person  to  have  children.  W’e 
are  shown  the  children  for  proof — certainly  as  un¬ 
fortunate  wretches  as  have  ever  appeared  in  realistic 
fiction — and  we  are  made  to  feel  that  they  would 
have  been  much  better  off  as  orphans.  We  are  told 
that  her  charm,  such  as  it  is,  consists  of  a  kind  of 
greasy  warmth  of  emotion,  a  crude  ineptness  of 
behaviour,  a  sloppy  indifference  to  results,  and  an 
intellectual  silliness. 

That’s  all  right,  so  far.  Nobody  can  hurt  my 
feelings  by  saying  such  things.  But  when  I  am 
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further  told  that  the  so-called  modern  man  (which 
I  take  to  mean  me)  is  helplessly  the  victim  of  such 
charms — when  I  am  told  that  Minnie’s  maternal 
emotions  appeal  to  something  infantile  in  me,  her 
helplessness  to  my  protective  instincts,  her  idiocy 
and  sloppiness  to  some  streak  of  bonhomie — and 
when  I  am  further  told  that  I  prefer  her  to  the 
clean,  sensible,  capable,  honest,  modern  woman — 
why,  by  heaven,  I  protest! 

I  resent  the  imputation  upon  my  sex  that  we 
prefer  the  primordial  female  to  the  1920  brand. 
Of  course  there  may  be  some  troglodytic  males  left 
in  the  world  who  like  that  sort  of  woman.  But 
where  do  they  find  her?  I  didn’t  suppose  there  were 
very  many  of  her  left.  I  never  have  been  really 
acquainted  with  an  authentic  Minnie  in  my  life,  and 
I  had  supposed  the  type  to  be  obsolescent.  .  .  . 

Imagine,  then,  my  surprise  when  half  a  dozen  of 
the  quite  modern  and  very  candid  women  of  my 
acquaintance,  in  talking  about  this  book,  confessed 
to  finding  in  Minnie  something  of  a  portrait  of 
themselves!  Not  of  their  most  obvious  selves, 
which  are  honest  and  sane  and  civilized;  but  of 
their  secret,  suppressed  selves!  “There  is,”  said 
one  of  these  candid  women,  “a  lot  of  Minnie’s  ‘pure 
sex  and  wilfulness’  in  all  of  us.”  And  it  seemed, 
from  further  remarks,  that  this  Minnie  self  was 
not  always  quite  suppressed,  either! 

Well,  I  call  it  noble  of  them  to  confess;  and  I 
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shall  go  on  thinking  that  they  are  not  in  the  least 
like  Minnie.  If  they  have  a  submerged  Minnie 
self  in  them,  they  manage  it  very  well,  and  their 
triumphant  modernity  is  all  the  more  to  their  credit, 
say  I. 

But  I  have  another  quarrel  with  the  book.  Min¬ 
nie,  in  the  story,  takes  a  young  man  away  from  her 
very  modern  sister,  Frances.  He  isn’t  very  much 
of  a  young  man,  but  anyway,  Frances  loves  him. 
He  is  a  very  weak  and  childish  person;  and  Frances, 
loving  him,  hates  his  weaknesses,  and  is  engaged  in 
sternly  and  successfully  making  a  man  of  him  when 
her  sister  Minnie  comes  along  and  takes  him  away 
from  her.  Minnie  proceeds  to  mother  him  in  her 
terrible  way,  encouraging  him  in  his  weaknesses  un¬ 
til  she  has  utterly  destroyed  his  self-respect  and 
made  a  mess  of  him.  ...  All  that  I  can  grant 
for  the  sake  of  argument.  But  what  I  want  to 
know  is,  why  did  Frances  let  her  sister  do  it? 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  there  may  be 
some  excuse  for  poor,  weak,  romantic  males  being 
steam-rollered  by  the  invincible  Minnies;  but  why 
should  sane,  efficient,  honest  girls  like  Frances  lie 
down  and  let  themselves  be  run  over?  And  if  they 
do,  then  are  they  as  sane,  as  efficient,  as  honest — 
in  short,  as  modern — as  they  are  supposed  to  be? 
In  a  word,  if  the  Minnies  are  invincible,  whose 
fault  is  it? 

I  cannot  hold  with  the  author  that  Minnie  is  the 
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right  one  to  blame.  In  fact,  I  am  much  more  in¬ 
clined  to  blame  her  quasi-modern  sister  Frances 
for  the  way  everything  goes  wrong.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  Frances  is  not  quite  the  real  thing  in  the 
way  of  modernism,  that  Minnie  is  successful.  If 
Frances  were  the  real  thing,  she  would  render  all 
the  Minnies  in  the  world  harmless.  Modernity  is 
not  a  pious  aspiration;  it  is  a  thing  as  fierce  and 
passionate  and  ruthless  as  anything  the  primordial 
woman  can  offer,  and  ten  times  as  effective.  I  can¬ 
not  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  feminist  moder¬ 
nity  that  (to  go  on  misquoting  Milton)  never  sal¬ 
lies  out  and  swats  its  adversary ,  but  slinks  out  of 
the  race ,  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run 
for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.  In  short,  I  want 
to  read  a  book  about  the  Invincible  Frances! 
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SOME  day,  in  Soviet  England,  there  will  be 
erected  a  queer-looking  cubistic  statue  of 
H.  G.  Wells,  in  some  thoroughfare  already 
adorned  with  stone  memorials  to  Karl  Marx,  Nico¬ 
lai  Lenin,  Sylvia  Pankhurst,  and  other  revolutionary 
heroes.  And  beside  this  statue  some  British  work¬ 
ingman  will  pause,  and  sticking  out  an  inquiring 
thumb  toward  the  laudatory  inscription  on  the  base 
of  the  statue,  will  say  to  the  bystanders:  “Wot  are 
we  puttin’  up  a  statue  to  ’im  for?  I  knew  ’im  well, 
the  old  codger,  and  I  calls  him  a  blarsted  counter¬ 
revolutionist.  Always  complainin’,  ’e  was,  about 
everything.  When  it  wasn’t  ’is  grub-ration  it  was 
the  rotten  tram-service — no  satisfyin’  ’im,  there 
wasn’t.  And  ’ow  ’e  did  fuss  when  we  drafted  ’im 
to  shovel  snow!  I  was  the  foreman  of  the  gang, 
an’  I  said  to  ’im:  ‘Wot  you  want  is  a  nice,  clean, 
tidy  revolution,  don’t  yer?  I  suppose  you’ve  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  tellin’  ’ow  it  could  ’ave  been  done  all  nice 
and  pretty.’  ‘I  ’ave  that,’  ’e  says,  ‘an’  if  the  idiots 
that  are  tryin’  to  run  this  ’ere  revolution  would 
just  let  me  show  ’em  ’ow  to  run  things,  they’d  be 
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better  off.’  ‘Juicy  likely,’  says  I,  ‘but  wot  about 
the  blockade?  With  the  blarsted  Yankees  tryin’ 
to  starve  us  out,  and  settin’  the  Japanese  against 
us,  and  bringin’  the  blarsted  blacks  from  Africa  to 
restore  order,  ’ow  are  we  goin’  to  settle  down  an’ 
do  things  right?’  ‘That’s  it,’  ’e  says,  ‘blame  every¬ 
thing  on  the  blockade  instead  of  on  yer  own 
slovenly,  silly,  ignorant  spirit  of  disorder.’  ‘That’ll 
do,’  says  I,  ‘an’  if  you  like  order  as  much  as  you 
say,’  says  I,  ‘you  can  prove  it  by  shovellin’  a  little 
snow  off  yer  own  doorstep,’  says  I.” 

“That’s  all  right,  comrade,”  another  man,  an 
elderly  person,  will  say,  “but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
read  those  books  of  H.  G.  Wells’s,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  we  might  not  be  having  a  revolution  right 
now  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  him  and  his  books.  You 
complain  because  he  was  always  raising  hell  about 
our  inefficiency  and  muddle.  Well,  he  got  the  habit 
under  capitalism,  and  he  couldn’t  stop.  But  you 
know  when  the  revolution  came,  how  fast  it  went; 
well,  that  was  because  there  was  nobody  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  capitalism  enough  to  fight  for  it.  And 
Wells  and  his  books  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that.  He 
had  a  lot  of  influence  on  the  sort  of  people  who 
read  books.  He  couldn’t  make  them  believe  in 
Communism,  because  he  didn’t  understand  it  him¬ 
self;  but  he  made  them  quit  believing  in  capitalism, 
and  that  was  a  great  thing,  comrade.  If  you  want 
to  know  my  opinion,  H.  G.  Wells  was  one  of  the 
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great  hell-raisers  of  the  old  era,  and  he’s  fully  en¬ 
titled  to  a  Bolshevik  statue.” 

And  the  ghost  of  H.  G.  Wells,  revisiting  these 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  will  listen  to  this  conversa¬ 
tion  with  wonder  and  a  futile  ghostly  anger.  Be¬ 
cause  that  wasn’t  the  way  he  regarded  his  own  life 
and  works  at  all!  He  had  meant,  not  to  help  de¬ 
stroy,  but  to  help  reconstruct.  .  .  . 

And  yet  the  elderly  Bolshevik  will  have  been 
right.  I  can  add  my  testimony  to  his.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  H.  G.  Wells,  so  far  as  I  have  known 
it  by  experience  and  observation,  has  been  a  mag¬ 
nificently  destructive  influence.  Into  the  world  of 
thought  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  that  dismal 
twilight  of  quasi-Darwinian  “progress,”  his  utter¬ 
ance  came  like  a  shaft  of  lurid  lightning.  We  had 
been  trudging  ahead,  accepting  everything  as  it 
was  and  telling  ourselves  that  we  were  inching  along 
toward  something  better.  And  that  blaze  of  light¬ 
ning  showed  us  to  be  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss.  We 
were  not  “progressing.”  We  were  stumbling  into 
the  chaos  of  world-war,  with  its  concomitants  of 
famine,  pestilence,  bankruptcy,  and  class-massacre. 

To  this  had  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  learning  and 
religion,  the  high  hopes  and  restless  ambitions 
of  mankind  brought  us.  To  achieve  this  we  had,  so 
many  millions  of  years  ago,  crawled  up  out  of  the 
slime.  We  had  had  our  chance  and  we  had  bungled 
it  in  a  thousand  ways.  We  faced  the  wreck  of  civi- 
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lization,  and  the  decline  of  mankind  into  a  degraded 
species  living  feebly  among  the  ruins  of  its  former 
glories,  until  at  last  it  crawled  back  into  the  slime 
from  which  it  had  so  vainly  emerged. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  such  a  vision  as 
this  would  make  us  despair.  It  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  had  upon  us,  as  any  contact  with  reality 
has,  a  tonic  effect.  There  was  something  in  us  which 
said  NO  to  this  future.  Out  of  this  very  wreck  of 
civilization  must  arise  something  new  and  beautiful! 

Mr.  Wells  shared  our  emotions,  and  he  gave  them 
scope  if  not  sustenance.  He,  too,  could  see  splen¬ 
dour  beyond  the  smoke  of  apocalypse.  He  pictured 
for  us  Utopias  of  his  own.  But  always,  though  he 
encouraged  us  to  believe  in  Utopia,  he  failed  to 
make  his  own  version  of  it  quite  convincing.  It  was 
not  nearly  so  convincing  as  the  alternative  horrors 
which  he  portrayed.  There  was  somehow  no  con¬ 
nection  between  his  beautiful  dream  of  a  future,  and 
the  ugliness  out  of  which  it  must  emerge.  And 
finally,  we  had  to  recognize  that  his  Utopia  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  religious  hope.  It  depended  on  some 
sudden  evocation  of  the  best  in  mankind — some  mi¬ 
raculous  emergence  of  the  kindness  and  unselfishness 
and  sober  far-thinking  reconstructive  power  which 
mankind  has  kept  hidden  in  its  passionate  breast. 

We  could  not  expect  too  much.  And  yet  we 
saw,  as  Mr.  Wells  never  could  quite  see,  other  pos- 
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sibilities — the  reconstruction  of  the  world  by  com¬ 
mon  men  with  common  passions  merged  into  some 
great  class-movement.  We  could  hear  the  ancient 
discords  of  human  love  and  hate  blending  into  a 
hymn  of  human  happiness.  We  could  imagine  little 
men  doing  great  things.  We  could  conceive  of  all 
this  because  we  could  understand  the  insignificance 
of  individuals  and  the  meaning  of  “class-action.” 
We  did  not  wait  for  a  new  Saviour  to  redeem  man¬ 
kind.  We  waited  for  common  workingmen  to  join 
together. 

The  nineteenth  century  had  been,  above  all  other 
times  in  the  world,  a  time  of  worship  of  individuals. 
Our  minds  were  filled  with  it.  We  believed  per¬ 
force  in  the  Myth  of  Greatness  by  which  one  man 
here  and  there  was  set  apart  from  others.  As  this 
century  of  fantastic  hero-worship  drew  to  its  close, 
we  had  begun  to  suspect  this  myth.  And  it  was 
H.  G.  Wells  who  most  of  all  encouraged  us  in 
irreverence. 

One  after  another,  his  books  were  blows  at  the 
prestige  of  all  that  was  sacred  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  exposed  the  mixture  of  accident,  self- 
credulous  hysteria,  and  crude  fraud,  which  mas¬ 
queraded  as  Success,  as  Power,  as  Wisdom,  as 
Dignity,  in  our  contemporary  world.  He  showed 
that  what  we  had  naively  thought  to  be  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  civilization  were  mere  ugly  and  insanitary 
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garbage-heaps.  He  filled  us  with  a  desire  to  have 
these  things  done  away  with.  We  looked  forward 
to  the  Revolution  as  a  cleansing  flame.  .  .  . 

And  that,  of  course,  was  not  quite  what  Mr.  Wells 
intended.  For  revolutions  are  themselves  disor¬ 
derly — a  culmination  of  disorder.  Mr.  Wells 
wanted  us  to  clean  up  the  house,  not  to  burn  it  down. 

Nevertheless,  for  all  his  insistence  upon  the 
beauty  of  Order  he  was  temperamentally  but  a  poor 
protagonist  of  that  virtue.  He  had  never  learned 
the  essential  orderliness  which  comes  from  submis¬ 
sion  of  one’s  self  to  an  impersonal  process.  Even 
his  imaginary  Samurai,  the  self-chosen  rulers  of  one 
of  his  Utopias,  were  simply  glorified  individualists, 
who  had  proved  by  a  certain  personal  virtue  the 
right  to  do  as  they  damn  pleased.  The  heroes  of 
Mr.  Wells’s  books,  without  exception,  were  egre- 
giously  impulsive,  irritable,  cranky,  self-willed  per¬ 
sons,  utterly  incapable  of  either  giving  or  obeying 
orders — a  disorderly  and  conceited  lot.  So  far  as 
we  of  the  younger  generation  were  affected  by  the 
example  of  these  Wellsian  heroes,  it  was  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  making  us  throw  about  our  most  childish 
wishes  the  cloak  of  some  magnificently  intellectual 
theory,  and  thereby  to  become,  so  far  as  we  were 
permitted,  nuisances  of  the  most  ineffable  sort. 
And  Mr.  Wells  himself,  in  all  his  books,  some¬ 
how  called  up  the  picture  of  a  man  trying  to 
dress  for  a  party,  stamping  angrily  about,  cursing 
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because  nothing  is  ever  put  where  he  can  find  it,  and 
emptying  bureau  drawers  on  the  floor  to  show  his 
contempt  for  this  kind  of  housekeeping.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Wells  had,  as  such  a  person  always  has,  a  Utopian 
ideal.  But  such  a  person  is  not  one  to  teach  order. 
Mr.  Wells  taught  us,  in  the  name  of  Utopian  effi¬ 
ciency,  to  throw  monkey-wrenches  into  the  already 
half-broken-down  machinery  of  civilization.  I  for 
one  am  grateful  for  the  lesson.  But  I  shall  have  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  another  master  to  learn  how  to  be¬ 
have  under  a  harassed  Soviet  government  too  busy 
to  be  patient  with  my  notions  of  perfection. 

It  is  as  destructive  critic  that  Mr.  Wells  will  be 
known  to  future  generations.  And  his  “Outline  of 
History”  will  hold  an  eminent  place  in  the  record  of 
his  destructive  activities.  Conceiving  himself,  as  he 
does,  in  other  terms,  he  has  written  it  with  a  con¬ 
structive  intention.  Mankind,  he  says,  has  had,  in 
the  main,  only  two  forces  sufficient  to  override  its 
suicidally  separatist  tendencies:  these  two  great 
forces  are  religion  and  education.  But  education 
itself  has  been  used  to  divide  mankind  into  jealous 
and  warring  groups,  particularly  by  nationalistic  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  to  provide  one  example  of  a  universal 
history,  subordinating  the  local  interests  of  each 
group  to  the  common  interests  of  mankind,  that  he 
has  written  this  book;  proving  further  that  universal 
history  is  not  too  huge  a  thing  for  the  ordinary  man 
to  learn.  .  .  .  To  the  writing  of  this  history  Mr. 
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Wells  has  brought  a  brilliant  literary  gift,  and  no 
small  amount  of  erudition,  not  to  speak  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  his  editorial  assistants.  He  has,  in  particular, 
illuminated  the  earliest  part  of  the  earth’s  history 
with  the  light  of  a  passionate  scientific  interest;  and 
I  think  that  in  this  respect  his  book  is  a  landmark  in 
history-teaching.  Certain  things  will  be  taught  a 
little  differently  in  every  civilized  country  after  this 
book  has  exerted  its  influence,  and  young  people  will 
be  both  happier  and  wiser  because  of  it.  In  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  still  other  special  parts  of  our  human  story 
he  has  made  a  contribution  to  historical  thinking,  by 
the  sheer  impact  of  a  certain  kind  of  curiosity.  His¬ 
torians  will  quarrel  with  him  about  his  account  of 
this  epoch  and  that,  and  with  considerable  jus¬ 
tice,  for  there  are  limits  to  his  learning  and  his  judg¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  a  magnificent  task,  magnificently 
accomplished. 

It  is,  however,  I  think,  not  at  all  what  Mr.  Wells 
intended  it  to  be.  Mankind  is  united,  at  present, 
more  by  a  set  of  superstitions  about  Greatness  than 
by  anything  else.  And  it  is  to  the  task  of  destroy¬ 
ing  these  superstitions  that  this  history  really 
devotes  itself.  Mr.  Wells  has  actually  no  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  any  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  after  the  Palaeolithic  Period,  in  which  the 
first  great  achievements  of  the  human  race,  its  con¬ 
quest  of  fire  and  tools  and  speech,  were  made. 
From  the  Pithecanthropus  Erectus  right  down 
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through  more  than  half  a  million  years,  there  had 
been  a  triumphant  progress  under  the  most  terrific 
difficulties.  But  in  the  succeeding  35,000  years, 
there  is  not  much  to  enthuse  over.  From  the  Neo¬ 
lithic  Period  on  down  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
the  record  has  been  one  of  misuse  of  fire,  tools,  and 
speech,  and  of  the  other  subsequent  additions  to  our 
human  equipment.  As  the  story  is  told,  it  makes 
one  wish  the  human  race  could  go  back  35,000 
years  and  live  differently  its  history.  After  a  splen¬ 
did  565,000-year  start,  it  was  a  pity  that  it  had  to 
go  wrong  in  the  Neolithic  Period. 

Man,  in  the  Palaeolithic  Period,  was  a  fine  fellow 
— the  sort  of  person  who,  it  would  seem,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  could  have  achieved  a  Utopia  in 
35,000  years.  But,  alas!  Neolithic  Man  went 
astray — into  dark  and  confused  processes  of  thought, 
and  cruel  customs  expressive  of  that  kind  of  thought, 
from  which  we  have  hardly  yet  emerged.  For  man 
had  become  afraid — afraid  of  everything,  from 
women  to  the  weather.  Men  communicated  their 
fears  to  each  other,  and  institutionalized  their  fears 
in  the  customs  of  property,  marriage,  government, 
and  war.  .  .  . 

Into  this  savage  thought-process — which  still  sur¬ 
vives  in  the  unconscious  minds  of  all  of  us — Mr. 
Wells  does  not  go  very  deeply,  though  it  would  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  record  of  the  35,000  years  lived 
mostly  under  its  influence  is  a  tragic  record  in  human 
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history.  Savage  thought  Mr.  Wells  touches  with 
reluctant  fingers,  as  though  it  were  something  at 
once  dirty  and  horrible — which  it  is.  But  it  is  only 
by  handling  dirty  and  horrible  things  that  we  can 
learn  to  cure  mankind  of  its  ills.  The  next  his¬ 
torian  of  mankind  will  deal  more  fearlessly  with 
this  subject.  .  .  . 

At  all  events,  the  story  of  man,  from  that  point 
on,  is  less  a  story  of  progress  than  of  failure.  Most 
historians  have  felt  it  to  be  so,  and  they  have  gained 
what  consolations  they  could  from  an  unrealistic  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  brief  and  questionable  glories 
of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  Renaissance.  But 
Mr.  Wells  is  not  thus  consoled.  The  Renaissance 
scarcely  exists  for  him  in  such  a  sense,  as  a  green  is¬ 
land  in  this  wide  deep  sea  of  historical  misfortune; 
it  is  a  time  of  transition,  not  a  time  of  splendour. 
The  Roman  glories,  too,  are  obscured  by  the  base 
silliness  of  the  Carthaginian  vendetta.  Even 
Greece  does  not  win  his  real  admiration,  for  he  feels 
that  Pericles  and  his  friends  were  only  momentarily 
and  accidentally  free  to  think  and  act  above  the 
baseness  of  the  Athenian  crowd.  .  .  . 

No,  it  is  not  upon  such  moments  that  he  dwells, 
moments  in  which  we  may  fancy  that  the  human  race 
has  justified  its  age-long  travail.  It  is  rather  upon 
its  great  failures^ — upon  Alexander  the  Great, 
Cassar,  Napoleon,  Gladstone,  and  President  Wilson. 
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What  might  not  Alexander  have  done  if  he  had 
not  had  a  barbarous  and  weak  Neolithic  mind,  a 
prey  to  the  darkest  of  superstitions  and  the  most 
childish  of  vanities!  The  nineteenth-century  his¬ 
torians  have  been  busy  trying  to  prove  that  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Caesar  and  Napoleon  and  Gladstone  and 
their  kind  were  great  and  wise  men.  Mr.  Wells 
ruthlessly  pushes  the  myth  aside,  and  points  out  the 
hysteria,  the  egomania,  the  dark  savage  weaknesses 
verging  upon  insanity,  in  the  best  of  them.  He 
comes  into  a  realm  where  we  have  supposed  some 
order  to  exist,  if  only  in  the  wise  and  far-seeing 
minds  of  our  heroes;  and  he  shows  us  the  mere 
meaningless  chaos  that  is  really  there.  .  .  . 

At  the  end  of  his  story  of  the  frustration  of  all 
the  splendid  possibilities  of  mankind  by  these  dark 
impulses  which  have  come  up  with  us  from  the 
jungle,  Mr.  Wells  asks  us  to  believe  in  a  Federation 
of  the  World.  “Our  Outline  of  History  has  been 
ill-written,”  he  says,  “if  it  has  failed  to  convey  our 
conviction  of  the  character  of  the  state  toward  which 
the  world  is  moving.”  It  has  not  been  ill-written, 
and  it  has  not  failed  to  convey  a  conviction  of  the 
state  toward  which  the  world  is  moving — but  it  is 
not  the  beautiful  and  Utopian  state  which  Mr.  Wells 
proceeds  to  describe  with  warm  eloquence.  “Hu¬ 
man  history,”  he  warns  us,  “becomes  more  and  more 
a  race  between  education  and  catastrophe.”  And, 
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from  the  data  furnished  in  this  book,  we  can  con¬ 
fidently  bet  on  catastrophe.  This  is  a  history  of  the 
debacle  of  the  human  effort.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Civilization,  missing  only  the  last 
sensational  chapters. 

And  I  think  this  book  will  be  valued  in  the  future 
as  a  true  history  of  the  end  of  the  old  world.  It 
contains  no  hints — not  a  scrap  or  shred  of  a  sugges¬ 
tion — of  any  authentic  gathering  of  forces  sufficient 
to  rebuild  civilization  out  of  its  ruins.  That  there 
will  be  such  a  gathering  of  forces,  I  have  no  doubt; 
nor  that  the  beginnings  of  that  effort  are  plain  to 
be  seen  in  the  modern  world-wide  Communist  move¬ 
ment.  That  will  be  the  material  for  another  history. 
This  one,  by  overlooking  those  forces,  and  by  de¬ 
pending  on  some  vague  and  unrealistically  defined 
forces  of  “education  and  religion”  to  save  society, 
merely  deals  with  the  disintegration  of  our  present 
world.  It  cannot,  I  think,  except  to  the  most  pur- 
blindly  progressive  minds,  fail  to  convey  that  sense 
of  world-disintegration  and  impending  collapse. 
And  by  thus  weakening,  in  the  minds  of  the  intel¬ 
ligentsia,  the  last  hope  and  faith  in  the  present  world 
order,  it  contributes  significantly  to  that  collapse. 
Mr.  Wells’s  unconscious  mind,  I  fear,  is  full  of 
savage  impulses  of  hatred  of  which  his  hopeful  and 
kindly  conscious  mind  is  unaware. 

“All  we  need,”  says  he,  as  it  were,  “in  order  to 
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have  a  beautiful  world,  is  to  have  a  little  more  love 
and  fine  thinking.  Come,  my  friends,  let  us  do 
our  part” — and  so  saying,  he  puts  his  shoulder  to 
one  of  the  few  pillars  of  the  Temple  left  standing 
by  the  war,  and  gives  a  great  push.  ...  I  can  hear 

the  grinding  of  the  rafters  as  they  pull  loose  above 
his  head. 

And  when  the  collapse  comes,  no  doubt  he  will 
blame  us  young  Bolsheviks  because  he  is  pinned  by 
one  leg  under  the  ruins.  He  will  talk  about  the 
Bolshevik  lack  of  a  sense  of  order,  and  wish  that  we 
young  fools  had  read  his  books.  .  .  .  But  we  have 
Mr.  Wells,  we  have!  .  .  . 

One  more  piece  of  destruction  in  which  my  darkly 
Neolithic  mind  rejoices,  when  I  read  this  book,  is  the 
huge  shattering  of  historical  tradition.  Here  is  a 
historian  who  does  not  pretend  to  know  everything, 
who  does  not  conceal  his  uncertainties  as  to  facts, 
who  allows  his  advisers  to  quarrel  with  him  pub¬ 
licly  in  lengthy  footnotes — who,  in  short,  abdicates 
the  pedestal  of  Greatness.  History  has  become 
what  it  should  be,  an  excited  discussion  of  humanly 
interesting  issues.  No  one  will  ever  get  from  the 
Wells  history  anything  resembling  the  old-fashioned 
notion  of  a  historical  education;  he  will  only  get  a 
vivid  sense  of  the  world,  and  its  destinies,  and  of 
himself  as  one  who  can  help  create  these  destinies 
with  the  labour  of  his  own  hand  and  brain.  No  one 
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who  reads  this  book  can  but  cease  to  have  any  re¬ 
spect  for  history  as  an  educational  fetish,  for  the 
great  Human  Adventure  will  have  become  as  real 
and  as  poignant  to  him  as  his  own  adventures  in  life 
and  love. 

IQ2I 
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XXXIX.  Babbitt  and  my 

Russian  Friend 


A  RUSSIAN  friend  of  mine  has  been  reading 
Sinclair  Lewis’s  “Babbitt.”  He  insists 
that  it  is  a  good  novel — he  tells  me  so 
every  time  I  see  him.  I  never  dispute  his  opinion, 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  also  think  it  is  a  good 
novel.  My  friend’s  insistence  arises  from  his  pre¬ 
vious  incredulity,  not  about  Sinclair  Lewis,  but  about 
American  novelists  in  general.  He  has  always 
shared  the  widespread  European  impression  that  no 
Americans  except  Jack  London,  Frank  Norris,  Up¬ 
ton  Sinclair,  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper  ever  wrote 
any  good  novels.  Now,  in  great  astonishment,  he 
has  had  to  admit  another  American  novelist  to  that 
select  company.  In  fact,  he  pays  “Babbitt”  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  it  is  like  Russian  novels. 

By  this  he  means  a  very  special  and  quite  obvious 
thing — that  Sinclair  Lewis  has  drawn  in  this  book, 
as  so  many  Russian  novelists  were  wont  to  do  in 
their  books,  a  common  and  recognizable  national 
type — drawn  him  not  merely  well,  but  once  and 
for  all,  and  given  him  a  name  by  which  he  will  al- 
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ways  hereafter  be  called.  That  is  a  feat  by  which 
my  Russian  friend  sets  great  store,  and  for  which  he 
thinks,  indeed,  that  novels  exist.  I  should  add  that 
my  Russian  friend  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
America,  becoming  in  all  this  time  as  much  of  an 
American  as  it  is  possible  to  be  without  ceasing  to 
be  in  any  respect  a  Russian;  and  that  he  knows  very 
well  the  American  type  which  Sinclair  Lewis  has 
drawn,  and  is  quite  entitled  to  have  an  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  Sinclair  Lewis’s  portrait. 

But  if  he  is  entitled  to  praise  the  portrait,  he  is 
also  entitled  to  pick  flaws  in  it.  And  he  does  pick 
a  serious  flaw  in  it.  The  fault  he  finds  is  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  that  I  would  ever  have  suspected, 
myself,  to  be  a  fault.  He  complains  that  Sinclair 
Lewis  has  Babbitt  begin  to  get  “radical,”  and  then, 
under  economic  pressure,  go  back  to  the  ways  of  con¬ 
formity.  “That,”  he  says  gravely,  “is  not  true.” 

“What,”  I  asked  him,  “is  not  true?” 

“That  he  would  go  back,  after  he  had  once  com¬ 
menced  to  be — ever  so  little — a  radical.” 

“But,”  I  protested,  “that  is  the  whole  point  of 
the  book — that  he  does  yield  to  economic  pressure, 
and  returns  to  the  fold!” 

“It  is  not  so,”  said  my  Russian  friend. 

I  explained  to  him  that  he  was  probably  judging 
Babbitt  by  the  standard  of  the  Russian  temperament. 
A  Russian  Babbitt  would  have  stuck  it  out  as  a  radi- 
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cal,  if  it  led  him  to  Siberia.  But  our  American 
Babbitts - 

“No,”  he  said.  “They  stick  it  out,  too.  I  know 
them.” 

And  he  began  to  tell  me  stories  about  ioo  per 
centers,  red-blooded  he-men,  Americans  he  had 
known,  who  got  some  radical  idea  or  other  in  their 
head,  and  nothing  could  ever  get  it  out  again.  One 
of  his  stories  was  about  a  druggist,  Babbitt’s  own 
twin  brother,  it  seems,  who  came  across  a  book  of 
Ingersoll’s,  and  became  converted  to  Atheism. 
That  did  not  get  him  into  trouble  until  the  time  came 
when  he  was  being  initiated  into  one  of  our  great 
American  fraternal  societies.  The  question  was 
asked:  “Do  you  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being?” 
And  Babbitt  answered:  “No!” 

They  argued  with  him  about  it.  They  told  him 
they  were  all  liberal-minded,  that  he  didn’t  have  to 
believe  in  any  particular  notion  of  God,  just  so  long 
as  he  believed  in  some  kind  of  God.  But  he  insisted 
that  he  didn’t  believe  in  any  kind  of  God.  Well, 
they  conceded,  that  didn’t  make  any  difference  to 
them;  but  he  had  to  answer  the  question  “Yes.” 
They  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  say  “yes,”  and  forget 
about  it.  But  he  wouldn’t;  and  the  show  broke  up 
right  there. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  the  prominent  people  of 
the  town,  who  were  all  members  of  this  fraternal  or- 
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der,  came  around  and  talked  to  him  and  tried  to  get 
him  to  be  reasonable;  and  when  he  refused  to 
be  reasonable,  they  threatened  him.  They  told 
him  they  would  drive  him  out  of  business — as 
they  easily  could.  And  he  said  he  didn  t  care,  they 
might  drive  him  out  of  business,  but  he  wouldn’t  pre¬ 
tend  to  believe  in  a  God  when  he  knew  damn  well 
there  wasn’t  any  God. 

“And  he  stuck  it  out?’’  I  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  my  Russian  friend. 

“And  did  they  drive  him  out  of  business?” 

“No.  They  laughed  at  him.  They  made  a  joke 
of  it.  But  I  think  they  admired  him  for  it.” 

I  went  away,  thinking  about  all  the  Babbitts  I  had 
ever  known  who  had  ever  become  in  any  manner  and 
to  any  degree  “radical.”  Had  they  gone  back  on 
their  views  ?  To  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  my 
memories  corresponded  exactly  with  the  conclusions 
of  my  Russian  friend.  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
set  up  my  experience  against  that  of  Sinclair  Lewis, 
who  may  for  all  I  know  be  personally  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  business  men  in  the  United 
States;  but  such  as  my  experience  is,  I  give  it.  I 
know  of  a  number  of  Babbitts  who  have  become, 
after  their  fashion,  “radical” — have  espoused  in  con¬ 
versation  some  unpopular  doctrine  or  theory — and 
been  subjected  to  all  the  pressure  their  family,  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  townspeople  could  bring  to  bear,  to  make 
them  conform — and  they  have  only  become  more  set 
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in  their  new  ways.  There  is,  according  to  my  ob¬ 
servation,  a  streak  of  stubbornness  in  George  F. 
Babbitt  which  makes  him  a  fanatic  when  aroused. 
And  when  not  aroused  to  fanaticism,  he  admires 
fanatics.  He  deplores  the  cussedness  of  a  good  man 
gone  wrong,  but  likes  him  all  the  better  for  it — 
envies  him,  I  really  do  believe — and  yields  to  the 
man  the  tribute  of  a  genuine  admiration,  even  when 
he  is  utterly  hostile  to  the  man’s  ideas. 

This  does  not  prevent  his  putting  the  man  in  jail, 
in  self-protection;  but,  after  all,  what  do  we  need 
protection  against,  unless  it  is  something  to  which  we 
ourselves  are  prone?  The  English  are  said  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  free  speech:  “Let  them  holler  their  heads 
off,”  is  their  aristocratic  and  elegant  motto.  But 
we  Americans  are  afraid  of  free  speech;  afraid  that 
if  we  allow  anybody  to  preach  dangerous  doctrines, 
we  may  stop  and  listen  to  him  some  time,  and  take 
up  the  cross  and  follow  the  path  that  leads  to  the 
prison  and  the  scaffold!  And,  unless  the  figure  of 
Babbitt  is  to  be  construed  in  an  extremely  narrow 
sense,  there  are  certainly  a  good  many  Babbitts — 
plain,  ordinary  Americans,  previously  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  mass  of  flag-waving,  prosperity¬ 
shouting  citizens — to  be  found  on  the  roll  of  honour 
of  forlorn  hopes,  lost  causes,  and  hell-raising  minor¬ 
ities  in  these  United  States. 

And  I  confess  that  some  such  notion  as  that  is 
implicit  in  my  sense  of  the  American  people.  It  may 
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be  that  I  cherish  a  romantic  conception  of  my  fellow- 
citizens.  But  I  do  find  that  trait  even  in  the  sheep¬ 
like  generation  which  was  herded  into  the  War  for 
Democracy.  Sinclair  Lewis  has  drawn  so  admirable 
a  portrait  of  Babbitt,  has  given  us  his  talk,  his  ges¬ 
tures,  his  outward  manner  so  well,  that  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  we  overlooked  a  mistake  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Babbitt’s  soul.  What  it  comes  down  to  is 
that  Babbitt  is,  according  to  Sinclair  Lewis,  not 
merely  a  poor  boob,  but  a  coward.  Yet  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  Babbitt  is  incapable  of  dying  on  the 
barricade  for  some  idea  to  which  his  intellect  might 
conceivably  rise — such  as,  let  us  say,  the  single  tax. 
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WHEN  I  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  living 
in  a  Middle-Western  town,  I  came  across 
a  book-catalogue  in  which  there  was  listed 
a  book  unknown  to  me — “A  Shropshire  Lad,”  by  A. 
E.  Housman.  I  sent  for  it,  not  wnthout  misgivings, 
for  it  cost  all  of  a  dollar,  and  I  was  earning  only 
six  dollars  a  week;  but  the  title  struck  my  fancy.  I 
hoped  that  it  might  be  what  the  title  suggested — 
the  expression,  in  poetry,  of  a  boy’s  heart;  for  the 
term  “Shropshire”  did  not  confuse  me,  as  I  knew 
well  enough  that  a  Shropshire  lad  is  like  a  lad  in 
Iowa,  if  only  he  is  truly  revealed.  So  I  dared  to 
hope  for  some  expression  of  the  confused  passions 
of  my  own  heart — not  the  high,  clear,  serene  vision 
of  life  that  I  found  in  Browning,  or  the  vehement 
and  yet  godlike  eloquence  of  Shelley,  or  even  the 
strange,  honey-pot  world  of  Keats.  All  these  had 
passed  beyond  some  tumult  of  desires  and  thoughts 
in  which  I  was  still  immersed.  I  knew  of  no  poet 
of  youth  except  Fitzgerald’s  Omar — and  his  wine 
had  become  a  little  stale  to  my  palate.  I  wanted  a 
book  of  poems  about  myself. 
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And  in  “A  Shropshire  Lad,”  when  it  duly  came 
through  the  mails,  I  found,  astoundingly,  what  I 
wanted.  I  read  it  through  again  and  again,  until  I 
had  unconsciously  learned  it  by  heart.  And  because 
a  book  about  one’s  self  always  seems  a  great  book,  I 
went  about  talking  the  greatness  of  “A  Shropshire 
Lad”  to  all  my  literate  friends.  And  then  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  shock.  They  did  not  believe  that  “A 
Shropshire  Lad”  was  great  poetry.  Not  even 
when,  to  prove  it,  I  recited  as  much  of  the  book  as 
they  would  listen  to. 

I  should  explain  that  they  were  the  intelligentsia 
of  the  town,  and  that  they  had  discovered  that  I  was 
a  poet  and  had  taken  me  up  and  were,  as  much  as 
my  shyness  and  rawness  would  allow,  making  a  pet 
of  me.  I  believe  the  reason  for  their  indifference 
to  Housman’s  poems  lay  simply  in  the  fact  that  their 
tastes  had  been  formed  in  their  youth,  in  that  period 
when  the  mind  is  most  open  to  beauty.  But,  how¬ 
ever  it  was,  their  tastes  were  apparently  fixed,  and 
my  own  youthful  enthusiasm  for  a  “new”  poet  could 
not  shake  them.  Doubtless  I  was  too  dogmatic 
about  Housman’s  greatness.  They  only  smiled,  and 
said  that  there  was  too  much  about  death  and  suicide 
in  the  poems.  And  I,  for  my  part  equally  un¬ 
shaken,  concluded  that  I  alone  in  the  city  was  right¬ 
eous  and  able  to  tell  great  poetry  when  I  came 
upon  it. 

As  though  there  could  possibly  be  too  much  about 
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death — or  about  suicide,  either — in  a  young  man’s 
poetry ! 

“ Others ,  I  am  not  the  first. 

Have  willed  more  mischief  than  they  durst: 

If  in  the  breathless  night  I  too 
Shiver  now,  ’ tis  nothing  new. 

“More  than  I,  if  truth  were  told. 

Have  stood  and  sweated  hot  and  cold. 

And  through  their  veins  in  ice  and  fire 
Fear  contended  with  desire .” 

And  in  this  fact  lies  the  healing  power  of  such 
poetry.  It  allays,  not  only  with  beauty,  but  with 
understanding,  the  torment  that  is  youth.  That  I 
am  not  alone  in  my  folly  is  the  most  blessed  knowl¬ 
edge  that  words  can  bring.  And  in  this  book  the 
torment,  the  folly,  the  pride,  the  despair,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  agony  of  youth  lives  again. 

“In  my  heart  it  has  not  died. 

The  war  that  sleeps  on  Severn  side; 

They  cease  not  fighting,  east  and  west, 

On  the  marches  of  my  breast. 

“Here  the  truceless  armies  yet 
Trample,  rolled  in  blood  and  sweat; 

They  kill  and  kill  and  never  die , 

And  I  think  that  each  is  I.” 
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There  is  much  of  death  in  these  poems,  yes;  and 
for  that  reason,  all  the  more  of  life.  It  is,  perhaps 
— at  least  with  a  young  person  who  has  not  yet  be¬ 
come  dulled  to  the  pangs  of  life  by  the  mere  process 
of  living — only  the  thought  of  death,  in  its  happiest 
aspect,  as  an  escape,  a  final  refuge,  a  perfect 
medicine  ready  to  one’s  hand  always,  that  can  rec¬ 
oncile  the  mind  to  the  intolerable  anxieties  and 
futilities  of  life. 

"If  the  heats  of  hate  and  lust 
In  the  house  of  flesh  are  strong. 

Let  me  mind  the  house  of  dust 
Where  my  sojourn  shall  be  long.” 

This,  as  it  happens,  is  not  cynicism;  it  is  faith  in 
life — a  hardy  faith,  not  easy  to  shatter,  because 
built,  in  Bertrand  Russell’s  phrase,  “on  the  firm 
foundation  of  unyielding  despair.” 

"Speak  now,  and  I  will  answer; 

How  shall  I  help  you,  say; 

Ere  to  the  wind’s  twelve  quarters 
I  take  my  endless  way.” 

I  suppose  my  elders  considered  these  to  be  morbid 
fancies;  as  though  youth  were  not  essentially  a  mor¬ 
bid  state,  and  a  whirl  of  fancies !  At  least  it  was  so 
in  Shropshire,  and  in  Iowa.  .  .  .  But,  if  only  be¬ 
cause  my  friends  had  recovered  from  that  sickness, 
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and  among  so  many  phantoms  of  fancy  had  seized 
and  held  fast  truth  itself,  they  did  not  understand 
my  enthusiasm. 

Since  that  time  I  have  continued  to  preach  “A 
Shropshire  Lad”  to  an  indifferent  world;  giving 
copies  of  it  to  all  my  friends  and  sweethearts;  and 
I  have  come  to  see  a  change — due,  I  suppose,  to 
other  enthusiasts  like  myself,  but  possibly  more  judi¬ 
cious  ones  as  to  method — in  literate  opinion  as  to 
this  book.  I  am  no  longer  lonely  in  my  enthusiasm; 
there  are  many  others  who  hold  the  same,  possibly 
exaggerated,  opinion  as  to  its  extreme  merits.  The 
first  notice  I  had  of  such  a  change  came  rather  as  a 
shock.  Some  few  years  ago,  at  a  hilarious  party  in 
Greenwich  Village,  the  impulse  came  to  me  (as  al¬ 
ways  under  such  circumstances)  to  recite  poetry;  and 
I  began,  with  complete  and  grave  irrelevance: 
“The  most  beautiful  lyric  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage — ”  when  I  was  interrupted;  a  young  woman, 
up  till  then  a  stranger  to  me,  began  to  quote : 

“ Loveliest  of  trees,  the  cherry  now 
Is  hung  with  bloom  along  the  bough, 

And  stands  about  the  woodland  ride 
Wearing  white  for  Eastertide. 

"Now,  of  my  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Twenty  will  not  come  again. 

And  take  from  seventy  springs  a  score. 

It  only  leaves  me  fifty  more. 
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“And  since  to  look  at  things  in  bloom 
Fifty  years  are  little  room , 

About  the  woodlands  I  will  go. 

To  see  the  cherry  hung  with  snow.” 

My  feelings  of  incredulity  (for  how  should  she 
know  that  this  was  the  loveliest  of  English  lyrics?) 
changed  to  delight.  Tears  of  gratitude  stood  in  my 
eyes  as  she  finished  saying  the  poem,  and  I  remember 
that  I  kissed  her.  .  .  .  Nowadays,  if  one  were  to 
kiss  all  the  girls  who  know  Housman  by  heart,  the 
tribute  would  by  commonness  lose  its  savour. 

Yes,  for  with  the  announcement  the  other  day  of  a 
new  book  by  Housman — his  “Last  Poems" — there 
is  revealed  a  world  of  admirers.  And  while  I 
loafed  in  a  book-shop  for  an  hour,  there  came  six 
young  men  and  women  asking  for  copies  of  that  new 
book.  It  seems — if  statistics  prove  anything — that 
I  was  not  wrong,  after  all,  in  my  youthful  enthusi¬ 
asm.  At  least,  I  am  beginning  to  have  all  youth  on 
my  side — and  all  those  in  whom,  despite  their  age, 
their  youth  still  burns  alive. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  final  poem  in  “A  Shropshire 
Lad” : 


“I  hoed  and  trenched  and  weeded. 
And  took  my  flowers  to  fair: 
I  brought  them  home  unheeded; 
The  hue  was  not  the  wear. 
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“So  up  and  down  I  sow  them 
For  lads  like  me  to  find. 

When  I  shall  lie  below  them , 

A  dead  man  out  of  mind. 

“Some  seeds  the  birds  devour. 

And  some  the  season  mars, 

But  here  and  there  will  flower 
The  solitary  stars, 

“And  fields  will  yearly  bear  them 
As  light-leaved  spring  comes  on. 

And  lads  like  me  will  wear  them 
When  I  am  dead  and  gone.” 

But  this  triumph,  if  I  can  claim  it  a  triumph  for 
myself  as  well  as  the  book,  comes  too  late  to  reassure 
me  quite  as  to  my  critical  infallibility.  I  am  not 
sure,  any  longer,  that  there  is  any  permanent  stand¬ 
ard  of  truth  and  beauty,  even  in  literature.  The 
utmost  I  could  venture  to  claim  for  my  taste  would 
be  that  it  was  so  responsive  a  barometer  to  the 
weathers  of  the  time  that  it  marked  a  change  before 
the  change  had  come.  And  there  is  no  pride  in 
being  a  weathercock,  even  of  that  sort.  So, 
although  there  are  signs,  again,  of  a  change  in  public 
taste  in  the  direction  of  conformity  with  another 
enthusiasm  of  mine — up  till  recently  a  private  and 
lonely  enthusiasm — I  shall  make  no  predictions. 
The  book  of  poems  of  which  I  am  now  going  to 
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speak  may,  or  may  not,  become  a  public  treasure.  It 
may,  or  may  not,  in  the  course  of  my  lifetime,  be 
generally  hailed  as  a  classic.  It  is  my  treasure, 
and  my  classic,  already.  And  the  reason  for  that  is 
clear  enough.  For,  like  “A  Shropshire  Lad,”  it  is 
about  me. 

In  the  same  Middle-Western  town  in  which  I  lived, 
there  was  a  young  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  a 
poet.  I  disliked  him.  I  considered  that  one  poet 
was  enough  for  a  small  town;  and  I  had  staked  out 
my  claim.  Besides,  I  was  poor,  and  he  was  rich. 
He  was  indifferent  to  politics,  and  I  was  passionately 
a  member  of  the  Socialist  Party.  So,  naturally,  I 
despised  him. 

Years  afterward,  in  Chicago,  I  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  found  that  he  was  not  such  a  bad 
fellow.  In  fact,  we  became  friends.  But  it  was 
still  clear  to  me  that  he  would  never  amount  to  much 
as  a  poet.  I  had,  in  the  meantime,  given  up  my 
own  ambitions  of  that  kind;  and  it  rather  amazed 
me  that  he,  whose  claims  were  so  much  less  than 
mine,  should  still  annoy  the  Muse  with  his  atten¬ 
tions.  He  was  a  pleasant  chap;  but  lacking — de¬ 
cidedly — in  the  divine  fire. 

Then  he  published  a  little  book  of  poems  called 
“Sonnets  of  a  Portrait-Painter.”  .  .  .  That  is  the 
book  I  am  going  to  tell  about.  It  seems  to  me  a 
very  great  book;  and  I  must  say  that  to  this  day 
I  do  not  understand  how  my  friend  Arthur  Davi- 
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son  Ficke  came  to  be  the  author  of  it!  He  is  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  and  all  that — but  one’s  friends 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  great  books.  ...  I 
suppose  if  I  had  known  Prof.  Housman,  I  should 
have  wondered  how  that  dry  old  Latin  teacher 
could  possibly  be  the  author  of  “A  Shropshire  Lad”  ! 
And  I  note  that  many  learned  persons  have  been 
quite  convinced  that  that  low  fellow  Shakespeare 
could  not  possibly  have  been  the  author  of 
“Hamlet.” 

But  in  this  case  the  mystery  is  not  merely  gen¬ 
eral,  it  is  acutely  particular.  How  the  devil  did 
Arthur  Davison  Ficke  come  to  know  so  much  about 
my  private  life?  How  could  he  possibly  guess  the 
secret  doubts,  anxieties,  questionings  and  resolves, 
the  preposterous  exaltations  and  the  sheer  damned 
foolishness  of  my  love  affairs?  For  it  is  out  of  the 
question  that  he  or  any  other  man  could  possibly 
have  felt  as  I  did.  No — for  I  am,  I  can  say  with 
certainty,  unique  in  my  folly.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  it — no  doubt  at  all.  I  know  how  other  people 
feel  when  they  are  in  love.  I  know,  because  I  have 
read  the  books  in  which  these  secrets  of  the  heart 
are  recorded.  The  novels  and  the  poems — I  have 
read  them  all,  from  A  to  Z.  And  they  describe  a 
few  definite  kinds  of  emotion.  From  the  Sapphic 
fragments  down  to  Meredith’s  “Modern  Love,”  the 
kinds  of  emotion  described  are  few  indeed.  And 
the  odd  thing  is  that  I — alone  among  mankind — 
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have  felt  otherwise  when  in  love.  I  did  not  turn 
paler  than  grass  in  summer;  neither  did  I  feel  that 
she  was  half  angel  and  half  bird,  and  all  a  wonder 
and  a  wild  desire.  My  heart  did  not,  down  deepen¬ 
ing  from  swoon  to  swoon,  faint  like  a  dazzled  morn¬ 
ing  moon;  nor  was  I  ever  a  spirit  sick  with  perfume 
and  sweet  night  and  love’s  tired  eyes  and  hands  and 
barren  bosom.  I  never  felt  duty  and  dereliction 
guide  me  back  to  solitude;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  I  ever  faithful  to  Cynara  in  that  fashion.  In 
short,  though  I  was  engaged  in  feeling  very  acute 
emotions,  they  were  never  of  the  precise  sort  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  text-books.  With  me,  love  was  noth¬ 
ing  so  simple  as  these  accounts  made  it  out  to  be. 

Love,  as  I  experienced  it,  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
conflict — a  conflict  among  my  own  emotions.  And 
what  is  more,  a  very  conscious  conflict.  It  might 
have  been  turned  into  dialogue  very  easily,  ex¬ 
cept  that  one  of  the  protagonists  in  my  psychic 
drama  was  gifted  with  the  power  of  speech,  while 
the  other  remained  dumb — but  stubborn.  A  true 
account  of  this  drama  would  have  had  a  voice 
scolding,  questioning,  arguing,  cursing — and  the 
other  silent  and  unbudged;  and  again,  as  if  con¬ 
verted  by  that  silence,  the  voice  would  take  up 
its  cause  enthusiastically  and  utter  its  sentiments  with 
fervour,  as  though  it  were  a  lawyer  eloquent  in  a 
paid  cause;  and  then,  as  if  finding  its  eloquence  un¬ 
appreciated,  veering  back  to  the  other  side;  and 
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sometimes  repeating  those  eloquent  arguments  in 
mockery  when  circumstances  had  made  them  seem 
obviously  false ;  or - 

But  this  begins  to  sound  like  a  description  of  a 
Shaw  play.  And  that  is  not  in  the  least  what  I  have 
in  mind.  Shaw’s  plays  serve  to  illustrate  a  quite 
definite  philosophy  of  love.  The  male  retreats,  the 
female  pursues;  they  are  victims  and  instruments  of 
the  Life  Force.  I  never  believed  in  any  such  creed. 
In  these  dialogues  I  was  utterly  sceptical  of  any  pur¬ 
pose  in  life;  if  I  had  been  aware  of  such,  I  should 
gladly  have  surrendered  myself  to  it,  and  saved  all 
the  fuss.  No,  I  was  in  a  world  of  accident,  full  of 
surprises,  devoid  of  meaning,  conscious  only  of  the 
incongruity  of  my  emotions  with  my  preconceived 
ideas,  doubtful  at  once  of  my  preconceived  ideas  and 
my  changing  emotions,  trusting  nothing,  very  much 
afraid — and  very  curious  as  to  what  would  happen 
next. 

Into  this  chaos  I  would  be  plunged  by  a  look,  a 
word,  the  trembling  of  a  limb,  a  sudden  silence — it 
was  as  if  the  familiar  world  about  me  had  melted, 
dissolved,  disappeared.  H.  G.  Wells  relates  in  one 
of  his  books  a  fantastic  story  of  two  men  who  go  to 
the  Moon;  and  there  they  find  that,  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  gravitational  attraction,  a  step 
which  on  Earth  would  be  merely  a  step,  would  carry 
them  halfway  across  the  landscape.  So  I  found  it — 
a  step  which  in  the  familiar  world  of  a  moment  ago 
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was  a  trifling  thing,  might  carry  me  into  the  middle 
of  next  week!  All  laws  that  had  previously  gov¬ 
erned  our  human  relationship  were  all  at  once  sus¬ 
pended.  Time  ceased  to  exist.  (This  phenomenon 
is  not  new:  Milton  made  a  note  of  it  in  “Paradise 
Lost.”)  Something  queer  had  also  happened  to 
space;  in  a  way,  I  suppose,  I  anticipated  Einstein  in 
his  celebrated  discovery.  Nothing  that  had  previ¬ 
ously  mattered  seemed  any  longer  to  matter  in  the 
least.  All  values  were  transvalued.  Let  him  who, 
in  this  situation,  does  not  mind  acting  like  a  lunatic, 
go  ahead;  I  have  my  self-respect.  Hence  the  dia¬ 
logue  of  which  I  have  spoken.  As  if  at  the  blast  of 
the  millennial  trump,  the  heavens  rolled  up  like  a 
scroll  and  the  earth  rocked  beneath  my  feet;  but 
my  mind  was  never  so  clear  as  when  confronted  by 
this  chaos — never  so  clear,  and  never  so  futile  in  its 
clarity;  able  to  see  both  sides  of  the  question — able 
to  argue  upon  either  side — able  to  foresee  at  least 
a  moment  ahead  (a  tremendous  intellectual  feat  at 
such  a  time)  but  unable  to  prevent  me  in  sheer  curi¬ 
osity  from  taking  it;  powerless,  after  all,  but  stand¬ 
ing  by  to  the  end,  and  always  asking  questions;  ask¬ 
ing,  above  all,  the  unanswerable  question:  “JVhat 
is  it  all  about?” 

Some  people  may  think  that  a  dull  way  to  fall  in 
love;  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  envy  them 
their  helpless,  frightened  surrenders  to  passion,  and 
still  less  do  I  envy  them  the  glorious  illusion  of  per- 
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sonal  triumph.  After  all  is  over,  what  do  they 
know  about  it  ?  They  have  had  a  dream  which  they 
cannot  remember.  But  I  have  been  there  with  my 
mind  awake  and  looking  on,  missing  nothing,  utterly 
alive  to  its  beauty  and  its  grotesqueness,  its  splen¬ 
dour  and  its  vanity.  If  the  Universe  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  exist  in  order  that  it  may,  through  our 
minds,  see  itself,  then  it  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  existed  in  vain;  it  has,  through  me,  realized 
its  darling  hope — these  experiences  live  in  my  mind, 
unforgotten,  and  not  unvisited  in  memory,  nor  un¬ 
marked  with  the  tribute  of  tears  and  laughter. 

But— I  shall  die — more’s  the  pity;  and  these 
memories  will  be  ground  up  into  the  raw  materials 
of  the  Universe.  Or — they  would  be  so,  were  it  not 
that  Arthur  Davison  Ficke  has  astonishingly  re¬ 
corded  them  in  a  sonnet-sequence.  (If  recorded  at 
all,  it  is  inevitable  that  they  should  be  recorded  in  a 
sonnet-sequence.  The  sonnet  is  the  only  verse-form 
ever  invented  that  is  flexible  enough  to  serve  as  a 
medium  for  the  swift  interplay  of  thought  and  emo¬ 
tion  in  such  a  story.) 

Those  to  whom  love  is  a  simple  matter  will  not 
like  these  sonnets.  For  they  are  not  the  record  of 
a  simple  state  of  affairs,  d  hey  are  a  commentary 
upon  a  state  of  mind  that  changes  from  moment  to 
moment.  The  lover  of  whose  moods  these  are  a 
swiftly  moving  picture  is  never  twice  in  the  same 
emotional  place.  His  emotions  have  no  logical  re- 
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lation  to  each  other.  One  day  he  calls  himself  a 
fool  for  thinking  about  her;  the  next  day  that  mood 
is  vanished  and  forgotten,  and  he  seems  always  to 
have  loved  her — he  is  in  a  paradise  which  will  never 
end;  but  it  does  end — and  that  shall  be,  he  says,  the 
very  end;  but  it  isn’t — and  so  on.  I  am  going  arbi¬ 
trarily  to  select  and  number  certain  passages: 

1 

" And  if  you  come ,  you  will  speak  common  words. 
Smiling  as  quite  ten  thousand  others  smile — 

And  I,  poor  fool,  shall  thrill  with  ghostly  chords. 

And  with  a  dream  my  sober  sense  beguile. 

And  yet,  being  mad,  I  am  not  mad  alone: 

Alight  you  come!  .  .  .  That  folly  dwarfs  my  own.’" 

2 

“1  only  know  our  first  impassioned  kiss 
Was  in  your  cellar,  rummaging  for  beer." 

3 

‘T  shall  remember — aye,  when  death  must  cover 
My  soul  and  body  with  its  rayless  tide — 

The  madness  and  the  peace  of  that  wild  lover 
Drunken  with  life’s  whole  wonder  at  your  side. 

I  shall  remember  in  life’s  stormiest  deep — • 

Even  as  that  night  I  knew  you  there  in  sleep.” 

4 

"The  entrails  of  a  cat — some  rusty  wood — 

Certain  pegs,  pins,  in  curious  manner  bent — 
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These  yield  the  spirit  in  its  singing  mood 
The  one  supreme  heaven-scaling  instrument. 

And  I ,  who  rate  man  s  clay  not  overmuch, 

Marvel  not  more  when  from  the  how-swept  strings 
Celestial  music  soars,  than  when  we  touch 
From  mortal  flesh  strains  of  immortal  things ." 

5 

“ You  are  unworthy  any  man  s  desires, 

I  do  suspect  you  of  a  thousand  ills - ■" 

6 

"You  are  not  peace,  you  are  not  happiness; 

I  look  not  on  you  with  content  or  trust ; 

Nor  is  there  in  you  aught  with  power  to  bless 
Or  heal  my  spirit  weary  of  life’s  dust." 

7 

"You,  the  bright  madness  lightening  the  curse 
Of  reason  s  dull  reign  in  the  universe." 

8 

" To-day  put  by  the  tumult  of  our  wars  .  .  .” 

9 

"I  held  no  trust  in  this,  that  it  should  last!" 

10 

"What!  shall  all  thwartings  of  malignant  chance 
Set  any  bar  to  this  impassioned  trust? 

1  will  assail  these  gates  of  circumstance 
And  break  their  iron  hinges  to  the  dust." 
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11 

“Last  night  1  kissed  you  with  a  brutal  might 
fVhereof  clanged  echoes  hunt  me  from  my  rest. 

And  bitter  on  my  lips  that  fierce  delight 
Lingers,  and  bitter  the  pressure  of  your  breast. 

I  am  shaken,  still,  by  the  tumult  of  that  hour 
Before  the  dawn,  when  in  some  traitor-mood 
You,  upon  whom  love’s  beauty  kept  no  power. 

Lay  vanquished  by  love’s  sensual  habitude .” 

12 

“I  needs  must  know  that  in  the  days  to  come 
No  child  that  from  our  Summer  sprang  shall  be 
To  give  our  voices  when  the  lips  are  dumb 
That  lingering  breath  of  immortality.  .  . 

13 

“This  is  a  record  of  what  has  not  been  .  . 

H 

“I  saw  your  lips  of  longing  and  delight — 

Your  grave  glad  eyes  beyond  their  chattering  faces. 

I  saw  a  world  where  you  have  been  to  me 
More  than  the  sun,  more  than  the  wakening  wind. 

I  saw  a  brightness  that  they  could  not  see  .  .  .” 

To  anyone  who  has  never  loved  like  that — I  mean 
ironically,  self-distrustingly,  with  pity  and  laughter 
and  anger  and  regret  tumbling  over  one  another’s 
heels — this  is,  I  suppose,  a  meaningless  collection  of 
fragments.  But  there  are,  I  think,  in  spite  of  what 
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the  books  tell  me  about  lovers,  some  who  are  not 
all  of  one  piece — and  who  never  fully  discover  of 
what  discrepant  and  preposterously  alien  kinds  of 
emotional  stuff  they  are  compounded,  until  they  fall 
in  love.  And  if  they  are  so  oddly  constituted  as  to 
be  aware,  not  in  mere  bewilderment,  but  in  acute 
analytic  self-consciousness,  of  the  medley  of  emo¬ 
tions  which  constitute  their  state  of  mind — and,  as 
a  final  requirement,  if  they  are  not  ashamed  of  them¬ 
selves  for  being  what  they  are,  they  can  find  their 
manner  of  love,  as  I  have  found  mine,  imperishably 
recorded  here.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  best 
way  to  be  in  love;  any  other  way  will  serve  the  turn, 
and  perhaps  waste  less  thought-energy  than  this.  It 
is  doubtless  as  useless  a  way  as  it  is  complex;  but  it 
is  interesting. 

There  are,  I  have  said,  signs  that  perhaps  I  am 
not,  after  all,  quite  alone  in  finding  this  book  a  true 
story  of  the  heart’s  mad  adventure.  One  of  these 
signs  is  a  reissue  of  this  poem,  together  with  other 
sonnet-sequences.  It  is  germane  to  my  purpose  to 
speak  here  only  of  one  of  the  new  poems — a  sonnet- 

sequence  entitled  “Epitaph  for  the  Poet  V _ ,” 

with  the  sub-title:  “A  Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beauty.”  I  do  not  want  my  shelf  of  private  classics 
to  become  overcrowded,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have 
to  make  room  in  it  for  this  poem.  It  is  a  love- 
poem:  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  poem  of  intellectual 
love.  I  know  I  shall  not  be  believed  if  I  say  that 
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there  is  that  kind  of  love,  too.  So  I  shall  merely 
quote  from  this  new  Epipsychidion,  and  make  an 
end : 

“ I  cry  to  you — and  like  a  windy  mist 
My  words  go  past  you:  it  is  well  they  do.  .  .  . 

Not  any  kiss  that  you  or  I  have  kissed 
Loses  or  gains  from  what  I  bring  to  you.  .  .  . 

Not  anything  that  life  has  ever  told 

Has  whispered  what  I  come  to  you  to  learn. 

And  a  flame  whiter  than  the  arctic  cold 
Is  what  I  speak  of  when  I  say — I  burn!  .  .  . 

Go  by,  image!  Go  by,  immortal  dust! 

It  was  your  destiny  to  make  manifest 
The  god  again;  unfathomable,  your  trust 
Nurtured  the  deity  at  a  virgin  breast. 

Holy,  and  lonely,  and  immaculate — 

And  branded  with  your  fate  and  with  my  fate." 

Does  that  mean  anything  to  you?  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  it  does  to  me. 
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